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FOREWORD 

REAT as is the present importance of the inanufac- 
taring processes connected with the production of^ 
liquid air, oxygen and nitrogen, there can be ne doubt that 
it wili'immeasurably increase in the future, for the known 
applications of these processes, though already numejous, 
will not be a tithe of those which cannot fail to be pro- 
gressively disqpvered and placed at the disposal of- civilisa- 
tion. This reason, even if no other existed, would have 
afforded a sufficient inducement for providing a standard 
work Qn this subject in the English tongue, an acknowledged 
want which the present translation, it is hoped, will help 
to satisfy. 

The problem of supplying the ever-increasing demand 
for nitrogen, in forms suited to aginculture, is a pressing 
one, to which the relatively excessive cost of nitrogenous 
manures bears eloquent testimony. Many of the keenest 
minds of the chemical world have for the last foui’teen 
years been devoting themselves to the solution, which ulti- 
mately implies recourse to the practically inexhaustible 
stores of atmospheric nitrogen in a more or less direct 
fashion. This in turn implies the solution of the problem 
of the separation of the air into its constituent elements, 
and the method of distillation and rectification at vei’y low 
temperatures, on which both Linde’s and Claude’s processes 
are based, has been up till now the most favoured because 
of the very high degree of purity with which the nitrogen 
so distilled from the air is produced. 
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Tlie c]ay- of nitrogen derived from the air has delTnitelj 
dawned, and manufactures of its products anS derivatiTOS 
on a grand scale are springing up all over the world, so that 
within a .comparatively short time the old sources of supply 
of ammonia and nitrates will no longer be the chief and 
}:n’actically only sources on which agriculture can depend 
for replenishing the ever-depleting stores of nitrogen in th* 
soil. Had the means of producing and distilling liquid air 
not been developed when they were, as described in the 
•following volume, the day when chemical manufactures shall 
have rendered the nitrogen famine predicted iiir 
William Oz’ookes impossible, would unquestionably have 
been^still in the dim future instead of well in sight and 
rapidly approaching. 

Three reasons added to the above inducement for under- 
taking tke translation of Georges Claude’s work on liquid 
air, oxygen and nitrogen : firstly, because it bears eloquent 
testimony to the contribution of British scientists l5bth in < 
the discovery and in the practical application of the 
principles which underlie one of the most difficult problems 
with which modern science and modern manufactures hava 
had to deal, such testimony being the more important as 
joining from a foreigner unbiassed by national proclivities ; 
secondly, because there always has been among Britishers a 
strong tendency to belittle the work of our own scientific 
nen Avhen compared with that of their Continental com- 
leers, which such testimony must in a measure serve to 
munteract ; and thirdly, because of the fascinating manner 
ind lucid style in which the subject has been treated by the 
luthor, and, it is hoped, successfully preserved in the 
ranslation, which, under the circumstances, has been both 
i privilege and a pleasure to undertake. 

THE TEANSLATOR. 



PREFACE 

TO THE EKENCH EDITION 

Six years ago G-eoi’ges Claude asked me for a preface to 
a work which he was issuing on the subject in question 
' wlnle liquid air was still in its infancy. This is^'how I then ' 
expressed myself : 

“ What purpose can the liquefaction of the permanent 
gases serve ? asked the utilitarians in 1877 when they saw 
us at the Academy of Sciences on December 24th, crow'd- 
ing curiously round Cailletet’s apparatus in our anxiety to 
catch sight of a trace of liquid air apjiearing as a cloud for 
. the duration of a lightning flash. 

“ Of what use is it ? Why, only to amuse a few 
scientists, so thought these practical folk. 

“ Of what use is it ? Why, to furnish forth a seance of 
legerdemain, to swell up outrageously a guest who should 
have the pluck to sparkle up his champagne therewith, or 
even to play a practical joke on a waiter at a restaurant 
by instantlj’" hardening a tender steak. To a large proportion 
of the audiences befoi’e whom, for the last five years, I have 
been manipulating liquid air by the quart, it serves for this 
and nothing more. This is at once too much, yet not enough . 
It has become necessary to place the matter in its true 
perspective before the public ; Claude is going to carry out 
this task in the following pages. He will do so in a style 
wholly his own, full of imagination though clear and 
precise. He elects to remain less than academical pro- 
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“ It is his right— What am I saying ? It is, aoojre an, 
his duty.* The public will shrive him — and I ^ilso — all tjie 
more becayse of the amount of labour h« has bestowed om 
this very important question ; because of the improvements 
which are due to him in the apparatus for liquefying .air, 
Claude is the best fitted to accomplish successfully the 
necessary task. ■ • 

“ And noif, without wishing to forestall him, I must 
repeat : Liquefying the air, of what use can this be ? 
Why, firstly to materialise it, to make a liquid of it, which 
can be seeip touched, and poured from one recipient to 
another like water. Then by letting it evaporate, this I'dll 
serve to produce a cold of Avhich no one dreamt, and 
capable of the strangest applications. Finally it ivill 
permit of its being treated as a mixture qf two liquids,- 
that is, of its being distilled and separated into its com- 
ponent parts, oxygen and nitrogen, in a similar fashion to 
that by which distillers separate water from alcohol., 

“ This is a capital result which must speedily 
revolutionise lighting, metallurgy, and the chemical 
industries, sanitation, agriculture, and our notions of 
matter itself. ' 

“ Why ? How ? Simply by extracting from the atmo- 
sphere its oxygen and nitrogen in a state of purity, and 
its hydrogen from water, or, rather, from water-gas. 

“ Cheap oxygen is equivalent to obtaining immediately 
and economically the high temperatures indispensable to 
lighting with incandescent bodies and to all the metal- 
lurgical industries. 

“ It is equivalent to obtaining cai’bide of calcium 
directly — to being able to fuse cheaply the most refractory 
bodies. 

“ In sanitation it is equivalent to the purification of the 
atmosphere, to the purification of water by ozone, to the 
elimination of smoke, to the disinfection of sewerage, etc. 
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.mineral cliemistiy it is the rejuvenation of the 
pj’ocesses for the manufacture of sulphuric' acid, of 
chlorine, of oxygenated water, of ozone, of hydrogen, etc. 
Cheap nitrogen and hydrogen means the unlimited manu- 
facture of ammonia and the ammonia salts necessary to 
agriculture. 

“ Finally, because of the extreme temperatures .which 
these liquefied gases enable us to attain. Both above and 
below zero, we possess an admirable appliance for the 
purposes of research which will help us to penetrate the 
mysteries of matter, and, above all, will enable us to 
become its masters. 

“ For, as Claude Bernard very justly observe^, the 
object of science is not to explain nature to us, but to 
make us its m^isters,' which is much more important to ’the 
progress and wellbeing of humanity. 

“ The practical liquefaction of the air is not only a 
scientific revolution, it is also, and above all, an economic 
and social revolution.” 

Through the voluminous sequel which Claude is now 
adding to his earlier publication on the same subject, we 
shall see that my forecasts of six years ago have not 
remained unfulfilled. 

The present publication is not only a re-publication, 
and still less is it a new edition in the strict sense of the 
term. 

It is a new work, possessing entirely original charac- 
teristics, and one in Avhich the author is no longer satisfied 
with being the historian of his subject. 

During these five years Georges Claude has never ceased 
to be a personal contributor to the matter in question. In 
the following pages will be found an outline of his task 
and of his personal theories, which have notably advanced 
our knowledge both from the scientific as well as the 
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i nave cioseiy loiioveci Georges Claude’s researoJie^ anU 
I liavfe communicated tlieir important results, as called for, 
to the Academy of Sciences. The development of these 
notes will be found in several chapters of this book, and .it 
will be possible once more to judge with what assura^^ice 
ai^d speed practical apiDlications have sprung up when 
develo^Dinent is^nided and illuminated by scientific theory. 

Claude belongs, in point of fact, to that chosen body of 
e.xperimentalists wdio unite the positive spirit of the 
practical man to the spirit of curiosity always wide awake 
in the man from the laboratory. Theory never seems to 
him, in point of fact, complete, till the day when it can fate 
victoriously the crucial test of its practical application. 
Many typical examples of this will be found in the pages 
of this book. The following are some select^jd at random : 

(1) Hjs machine for prodiicing liquid air by expansion 
with external work. Theory pointed to the superiority of 
this method; but in ]3i’actice it had failed in the hands of 
clever scientific men and engineers. “ Theory is always 
r iff hi,” said Claude, and far from allowing himself to be 
discouraged by the want of success of his illustrious jjre- 
decessors, he minutely examined in what respect their* 
devices failed to satisfy theory. It was in this way that 
he discovered lubrication at low temperatures by means of 
petroleum ethers. The machine thereupon worked, but 
yielded only one fifth of a litre of liquid air per h.p. hour. 

“ This is only because theory is not yet satisjied” said 
Claude. He studied the question closer still, and by a 
very subtle analysis he found that theory was not, in point 
of fact, complied with. He discovered that at the very low 
temperature at which his machine was working, the air was 
not a gas which complied with the requirements of theory. 
It is not yet a liquid, he said, but it is almost no longer a 
gas ; and thereupon he devised the raising of the tempera- 
tui’e of expansion so as to comply with theory. He devised 
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liquefaction under pressure, then compound , liquefaction; 
t^ien liquefaction at the critical tempei’ature of oxygen? 
gtc. Theory was satisfied, and the yield of liqnid air suc- 
cessively attained 0'66, 0-85, and, finalljq 0-95 litres pen 
H.i'. hour. 

Yes, theory is always right — when in the ifight hands. 

* (2) A notable difference exists between the boiling- 

points of the two constituents of air — oxygen and nitrogen- 

Nitrogen evaporates more rapidly than oxygei^; 
which are founded many processes for the econoinica-1 
sejiaration of the two gases. The minutest details of this 
evaporation were laboriously studied by Professor by 

Baly, etc. — everyone admitted. On the inverse phenomenon, 
that of the condensation of gaseous air, no one was agreed. 
Dewar contended that the elements of the air are condensed 
simultaneously; Linde agreed; Pictet went the -length of 
believing that it was nitrogen, that is, the more volatile, which 
condensed first. It w-as, anyhow, most important to be agreed 
on the question, because if the two gases condensed simul- 
taneouslj'' it is evidently necessary to totally liquefy the air 
to separate it into its elements. If, on the contrary, 
the two condensed before the other, partial liquefaction wdll 
suffice to effect that separation. 

Claude was profoundly surprised at the ante-physicul 
foi’m of Dewar’s theory. For, in general terms, the 
phenomenon of liquefaction is alwmys the inverse of 
evaporation, and to enable air to behave otherwise it wmuld 
be necessary that here should indeed exist a very curious 
anomaly. 

Claude made the experiment, with results entirely in 
agreement with his own forecasts and with the theories of 
Gibbs, Van der Waals, and Duhem. Consult on this 
subject Chapter VI on the liquefaction of gaseous mixtures. 

TlTonVa fn n, mnst ins’enious artifice. Claude took 
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small • proportion of tlie air to be treated to obtain dirtctlj, 
'witliotit antecedent evaporation, a bigbly oxygesated liqnid, 
bolding almost tbe whole of the oxygeSi in circulatioin 
This artifice constituted the bacicivard return. It admits of 
the complete separation of all the oxygen in the air under 
treatment by means of the liquefaction of only one half. 

Claude at once went on to the practical application of « 
the improvements he had imagined. The results did not 
take long to perfect. This liquid air industry and that of 
separating its elements (realised for the first time in 
Germany by*Professor Linde by means of most ingenious 
means, which were entirely due to himself) obtained in 
France a new lease of life through Claude’s processes 23nt 
into practice by “ The Liquid Air Company.” 

These two very different methods have already jiassed 
through their practical course, at first as rivals, thereafter, 
if I am not mistaken, as allies.- Personally I shall be very 
glad of this, for the sake of Cailletet’s country, as he was 
the fii’sb to liquefy permanent gases by utilising ex])ansi(y}i — 
that remarkable means of jii’oducing cold. 

I should speak, in closing, of the marvellous results 
that theory and practice will achieve, and have alreadj^* 
achieved, in the industrial production of low tempera- 
tures ; but the subject is much too extensive, and will be 
moi’e a projMs in the new book which Georges Claude is 
preparing. 

I venture to hope that after having read this book every 
scientific man will understand why we have made it a 
point of honoui’, my lamented friend Potier and I, to shield 
its youthful author from all discouragement. 

Dif. d’ARSONVAL, 

Member of the Institute of Prance 
Laboide (Haute Vienne). 
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PART I 

THE LIQUEFACTION OF OASES 


CH4PTEE I 
FIEST STEPS 

It is a very interesting chapter of modern physigs which 
deals with the liquefaction of gases, and before dealing 
with the problem of the liquefaction of air, which is our 
real objective, it would be a pity were we to pass over in 
silence the successive and painstaking efforts which have 
resulted — but yesterday — in the complete mastery of the 
"liquid and gaseous conditions. 

Here, as in the case of so many other questions, theo- 
retical conception has long outstripped its practical reali- 
sation. 

Physicists, observing that common liquids, under" the v 
action of heat alone, resolved themselves into vapours, as 
fluid and as elusive as gases, and seeing these vapours, 
by cooling, reproduce with equal facility the liquids from 
which they came, were thereupon led to ask themselves 
questions on the subject of gases which nature or chemistry 
placed in their hands ; they have been led to ask if these 
gases were not also vapours of liquids, of peculiar liquids 
which were immeasurably more volatile than common 
liquids, and were subject at far lower temperatures to the 
tumultuous agitation of boiling. 
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•This conception, however, is not very ancio*it.,* loi* to 
see its first beginnings it is but necessary to g-o )>ac1v a^ far 
as Lavoisier; but this illustrious chbniist, as set-'oii', 
formulates the statement in woi'ds whose audacity, ami 
exactitude call for unstinted admiration. At a time .when 
ihe gases which are most susceptible to condensation had 
as yet never been seen in liquid form, when the first steps 
towards liquefaction had not yet been taken, these are the 
almost prophetic terms in which he did not hesitate to 
express himself. 

“ If the earth should find itself all of a sudden placed 
in very cold regions, such as exist between Jupiter* and 
Satufn, the water which now forms our rivers and seas, aud^ 
probably the greater number of the liquids -which we know, 
would be transformed into solid mountaifts and into veiy 
hard roi)ks. The air \xnder this hypothesis, or at least £f 
portion of the aeriform substances which compose it, would 
doubtless cease to exist in the condition of invisible fluids 
through the absence of a sufficient degree of heat ; it would* 
revert to the liquid state, and this change would produce 
new liquids of which we have no idea.” 

It is thus that ever since Lavoisier’s time this belief htis' 
taken its place among the fundamental dogmas of physics — 
the three conditions of bodies, solid, liqiiid and gaseous — 
a sequence resulting from the successively more violent 
action of heat — are susceptible of being inverted when heat 
;is removed. 

Modern research has confirmed — in the case of at least 
all bodies which are not decomposable by heat — that this 
conception is perfectly legitimate apd .perfectly general. 
It is therefore permissible to commence without further 
preamble by the liquefaction of gases, simpy recalling the 
laws which rule the evaporation of liquids and the con- 
densation of their vapours. 
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THE Va^OUE tension OF LiaXJIDS— SATIJEATED AND NON- 
• SATUEATED VAPODES. 

^ Here (Fig. 1 ) is a bai’ometric tube wliich is filled with 
mercury and has been turned upside down on ite holder so 



Fig-. 1. — Barometric column. Fig. 2.— The mercury is pushed back thus a dis- 
tance c by the vapour tension of the liquid introduced. Fig. 3. — The 
level of the interior mercury has been lowered down to the level of the 
exterior through the increasing tension of the heated liquid. 

that there is a vacuum in the space E ; we know that the 
mercurial , column a-b measures by its height mm. 
about) the amount of the atmospheric pressure. ^ 
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'This conception, however, is not very iincio»it,# lor t.o 
see its first beginnings it is but necessary to g-o bade fai- 
as Lavoisier; but this illustrious chbinist, as a set-'offi, 
formulates the statement in words whoso audacity, mid 
exactitude call for unstinted admiration. At a time .whoiii 
ihe gases which are most susceptible to condensation had 
as yet never been seen in liquid form, when the first steps 
toward^ liquefaction had not yet been taken, these are the 
almost prophetic terms in which he did not hesitate to 
express himself. 

“ If the earth should find itself all of a sudden jdaced , 
in very cold regions, such as exist between Jupiter* and 
Sativn, the water which now forms our rivers and seas, and^ 
probably the greater number of the liquids .which Ave know, 
would be transformed into solid mountains and into very 
hard rocks. The air under this hypothesis, or at least ff 
portion of the aeriform substances which compose it, would 
doubtless cease to exist in the condition of invisible fluids 
through the absence of a sufficient degree of heat ; it would* 
revert to the liquid state, and this change would produce 
new liquids of which we have no idea.” 

It is thus that ever since Lavoisier’s time this belief lihs* 
taken its place among the fundamental dogmas of physics — 
the three conditions of bodies, solid, liquid and gaseous — 
a sequence resulting from the successively more violent 
; action of heat — are susceptible of being inverted when heat 
' is removed. 

Modern research has confirmed — in the case of at least 
all bodies which are not decomposable by heat — that this 
conception is perfectly legitimate and perfectly general. 
It is therefore permissible to commence wjthout further 
preamble by the liquefaction of gases, simp!^ recalling the 
laws which rule the evaporation of liquids and the con- 
densation of their vapours. 
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THE Valour tension of iiauiDS — saturated and non- 

* . SATURATED VAPOURS. 

• ^ Here (Fig. ] ) is a barometric tube which is filled with 
mercury and has been turned upside down on its bolder so 



Fig. 1.— Barometric column. Pig. 2.- The mercury is pushed back thus a dis- 
tance b, c by the vapour tension of the liquid introduced. Fia. 
level of the interior mercury has been lowered down to the level of the 
exterior through the increasing tension of the heated liquid. 

that there is a vacuum in the space e; we know that the 
mercurial , column a—b measures by its height (160 mm, 
about) the amount of the atmospheric pressure. 
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THE liquefaction OF GA8F}i 

• Let us introduce into this tube, by moans oF a 
bent pipe, some drops of any given liquid, avator,‘alcphol, 
etc. * . ‘ 

Having reached the free surface of the mercury (Fig. 2) 
the liquid is evaporated in the vacuum, and the level nf the* 
jnercury is through the effect of the vapour produced 
lowered suddenly by a certain quantity B-c, \vhicli»'is 
evidently a nfeasure of the elastic force or the tension of 
this vapour under the conditions in question. 

Two cases should be considered : 

(ft) If the liquid which is introduced is in excess it is ^ 
only partially evaporated. The barometric space b therefore 
contains all the vapour which it can hold, and is therefore said 
to be saturated, and the lowering of the level of the mercury 
is then also as great as possible, and it is interesting to note 
that this lowering at the temperature in question is therf 
perfectly determined fixed, whatever may be the quantity 
of liquid in excess ; the tension of the saturated vapour at 
the temperature selected appears, therefore, to be a true 
physical constant characteristic of the liquid on the same 
footing as its density and its boiling-point. 

{b) If the liquid introduced is completely evaporated,'' 
then it is in insufficient amount to furnish all the recjuired 
vapour. In this case the lowering of the mercui’ial level, 
instead of giving the well-defined value which characterised 
it previously, depends upon the quantity of liquid employed, 
for it is perfectly clear that if very little liquid is introduced 
the lowering of the mercurial level can only be slight. The 
tension of a non-saturated vapour does not, therefore, present 
any defined value, and may attain, in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid introduced, all possible values from zero 
to a maximum, which will evidently correspond to the ten- 
sion of the saturated vapour; this is also called for this 
reason the maximum tension, and is the real elastic force of 
the vapour at the temperature in question. It is this tension 
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wliicli is ineant when vapour tension is spoken of witlrout 
any* qualification. 

, The notion of non-saturated vapour which has been just 
indicated should not, however, be forgotten, as it corre- 
^ spends to a practical case of extreme interest, as we shall 
have to acquaint ourselves with the fact- that gases are 
nt)thing else but non-saturated vapours. 


VARIATIONS IN THE VAPOUR TENSION OF LiaUIDS IN 

ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR CHARACTER AND WITH 

TEMPERATURE. 

• 

For the same temperature the vapour tension of a liquid 
is naturally higher the more volatile the liquid. " 

It is, for example, at 20° about 17'4 mm. for water — that 
,is, at 20° the mercurial column is lowered by water to the 
extent of 17‘4 mm.; at this temperature it is 44‘mm. for 
ordinary alcohol, 95 mm. for methylic alcohol and 442 mm. 
* for ether, and these figures indicate by their amount itself 
the order of volatility for these various liquids. On the other 
hand, for the same liquid, this vapour tension increases 
. rapidly inth the temperature. If the barometric tube is 
progressively heated,* the level of the mercury is lowered 
more and more rapidly under the influence of the increasing 
evaporation of the liquid above the mercury, giving a tension 
for water of 31'5 mm. at 30°, of 92'0 mm. at 50°, and 288'5 
mm. at 75°. 

If we continue to increase the temperature, the lowering 
of the mercury still increases in rate ; at a given instant 
(Fig. 3) the liquid under examination being still supposed 
to be in excess, the barometic column is depressed by the 
saturated vapour down to the level of the external mercury 
of the mercury in the cup. At this instant, evidently the 

* It may he for this purpose enclosed in a glass Jacket outlined beneath the 
figure by a light outline in which can be circulated water or any other li<^uid which 
is brought up to the required temperature. 
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elastic force of the vapour exactly balances the atifio^pheric 
pressure; it equals 760 mm. 

Now, if we measure the temperature at tliat exact 
instant we .find it exactly equal to 100°, the temperature 
of boiling water under atmospheric pressvxre. The cbinci- < 
dence is interesting, and immediately we put our hand on 
this physical law : *> 

The ^temperature of ebullition of a liquid under atmos- 
pheric pressure is that where the tension of its vapour is 
just equal to the pressure of one atmosphere. 

The laws of Nature have evidently all of them vei’y good 
reasons for being, but it is so seldom that -wo are able to 
discejm them that it is worth while to underline the fact 
when the occasion offers. This is a case .<in point, for it 
can be easily understood that it is only wlien the vapour 
possesses an elastic force capable of balancing the atmo-* 
spheric pressure which rests on the liquid that it is possible 
for it to be given off in big bubbles in accordance with, 
the usual process of ebullition. 

So long as the tension of the vapour does not attain this 
limit the bubbles necessarily cannot be produced, and we 
have nothing more than superficial and slow evaporation, ' 
and not ebullition. 

THE HEAT OF EVAPOEATIOH. 

Let us now consider a liquid heated in the free air. We 
•hnow that its temperature, which increases without hin- 
drance up to the point of ebullition, suddenly stops when 
that point is reached, however intense the source of heat 
may be— and why ? 

The reason is that the change of physical state on the 
one hand, and on the other the enormous increase of 
volume achieved in spite of the atmospheric pressure when 
gassification takes place, call for a considerable amount of 
work which entails a great absorption of heat. We can 
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tion of* intense coldwliicli the simple and slow evaporation 
of ^ter occasions when getting out of a bath. 

• ^Nevertheless, so* long as the liquid in question which is 
being heated has not reached the stage of ebullition, the 
elight superficial evaporation calls for a relatively slight 
absorption of heat ; almost all that is communicated from 
the source of heat is employed, therefore, in progressively 
heating the liquid. On the contrary, as sooh as ebullition 
is attained, the absorption of heat demanded for flae pro- 
duction of the bubbles becomes enormous ; it is only limited 
by the intensity of the source of heat, and however great 
this*may be, all its energy is thereafter expended in this 
phenomenon. 

The quantity of heat thus called for per unit of weiglit of 
the boiling liquid is called its heat of evaporation. According 
to Eegnault, this is in the case of water at 100° C. equal to 
537 calories per kilogramme. 

This is a stupendous quantity. 

In fact, these figures mean that to evaporate only, that 
is to pass from the liquid state at 100° to the gaseous state 
at 100°, water absorbs, tvithout being heated, a quantity of 
heat five and a half times greater than when passing from 
the temperature of melting ice to that of boiling ! From 
this point of view, be it noted, as well as from many 
ethers, this very remarkable liquid which is water holds 
by a long way the record, as will be seen from the following 
table, which gives the boiling-points and the heats of 
evaporation for a few well-known liquids. 


Name of liquid. 

Boiling-liQiflit. 

Heat of 
evaporation in 
calories per kg. 

Ether 

35° 

90 

Acetic acid .... 

120° 

i 102 

Alcohol 

78-5° 

208 

Methylio alcohol . 

66-5° 

264 

Water 

100° 

537 




8 tkfj liquefaction of oases 

Indispensability of cold to the existence orii^4««fied 
gases in free air.-- To anticijiiifc sonifuhal -our nhj.Tinc. 
we can, legitimately, (haluce an iiKefcsl itiir nml n!i\ iim> cnir- 
sequence from tlu' aliove. 

Let us first remark tlmi it is imjins«;i!tlf tu lir.it a fit|iiirH 
ilk frefi ikivhejoxid its pnint nf eimllititm, siitee il we iiiiTi'iisi' 
the source of heat we e:ui only priHlnee mure tinlcni dml^i- 
tion without raising the hoiling-pnint. 

In other words, a |>ure liquid e<mld imt exivt uiidei' 
normal conditions in free air at a liiglie!’ tenijiernture than 
that of its boiling point.* 

If, therefore, the idea of physicists is cnrrect, v^liich^ 
considers gases as the vapours of liquids which are extra- 
ordinarily volatile — that is, implicitly pos»(<ssing at *■> nj 
low temperatures the vapour teiisifjn of one at inn.sphci’i' 
required, for ebullition — tlu?se liquids conhi not persist 
normally, could not amt in free air i’xc<qit at vm-y hnv 
temperatures. , 

We conceive in this way the character of the part, 
foreseen by Lavoisier, which cold is capable of playing in 
the liquefaction of gases. An e.ssential part, imleed, 
because, as we shall see later, tliis effect of c‘old furnishes 
the only method which is sufficient in itsedf in all ease.s 
to bring about this liquefaction. At a snffieieiit degree of 
cold no gas, oven helium, cotdd hold out; also, wiihout 
doxibt, physicists dealing with this interesting problem 
would have got considerably closer to their goal if they Inal 
held fast to this idea. No doubt the production of very 
low temperatures must have appeared to tlnnn for very 
long as one of the supremo difficulties of physics, but Innl 
they been more obstinate— and the rewards of the j»roblem 
.were well worth it — without any doubt they wotdd 
have discovered, to the great advancement of physical 

• ImpuritieB, and eepeoially saliae matter in nolntion, « *y notably nUim tlw 
boiling-point, and also incidentally produce the phenomena of unatiibie iHiuilliirium 
blown under the name of " snpcrobnllition.” 
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science, le marvellously simple means which we dispose of 
no'vy fof the ]‘tt‘oduction of great cold. 

• ^But we shall ^ee shortly what circumstances, very 
favourable in appearance, occiuTed to put them off the 
•scenb, and direct their efforts in another direction. 

. THE INFLUENCE OF PRESSURE ON EBULLITION. 

• 

(a) Effect of diminution of pressure. — We have seen 
above that when a liquid is heated in free air ebullition 
occurs Avhen the vapour tension, progressively increasing, 
attains a value capable of counter-balancing the pressure 
vof the at,mosphere. Now, if we diminish the pressure 
actirig on the liquid by producing in the container which 
holds it a ■purli'd iviraiini, it is evident that a lesser vapour 
^tension obtained at a lower temperature will suffice to 
overcome the reduced pi-essure, and bring about ebullition ; 
the boiling-point will be thus lowered, and will be the 
• lower the more perfect is the vacuum produced. 

These circumstances are in certain cases brought about 
by Nature itself. 

^ ^ At the tops of mountains, for example, the atmospheric 
pressure is diminished by the height of the column of air 
left below thetn by the climbers. One of the facts which 
impi’essed itself most on de Saussure during his famous 
ascent of Mont Blanc, was that on the top of the frozen 
peak of the giant of the Alps it is barely possible to 
produce hard-boiled eggs in boiling water, so greatly is its 
boiling-point lowered. 

Bettor still : 

In the high vacma of air pumps the temperature of ebulli- 
tion of water can be lowered below that of freezing ; under 
these circumstances light boiled eggs would themselves* 
become a myth ! And in point of fact it is by no means 
impossible with a good air pump to maintain on the liquid a 
pressure of only one or two millimetres; and as at 0°C. the 
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vapour tension of water is siill -l-'B nun., it will lx* ♦;i*<si that 
water is still at that tciupc;i*at.ure loa,t<'rt‘at i'xti*!»t lutdci'^tht* 
conditions required for ohullition ; .siiH‘t^ its vajxnic tfiisiun 
is higher than the pressure. 

Refrigerating machines based on evaporation. — *lt is 

evident, therefore, that erapnration realised under sneli eoti- 
ditions may afford a {loworful sourct* of re/d. I f, for exauiplf, 
a bottleful of \fater is connected with an air pump of sidli- 
cient capacity, it begins to boil v'iolently, heeausi* with its 
initial temperature, its vapour tension is cousidei’ahly higher 
than the reduced pressure kept up l)y t!u* {inmp. Xow in 
this case the heat absorbed by evaporation (p. 7) and earf’ied 
off b}r the vapour, not being furnished by a source of heat, 
can only be furnished by the ihjuid, which is,raphlly eooied, 
but tbe pressure being always maintained hrluif tin* vapour 
tension, notwithstanding its being lowered through {xutliug, 
boiling continues, the cooling increa.ses, mid at a given 
moment the liqiiid is entirely congealed. Tin's v»,>ry neat 
physical experiment has served as the liasis of very in- 
tei-esting ice-making machines, such as the (^irre inaebim*, 
in which the absorption of tlie vapour is producetl by the 
well-known ajfinity of sulphuric acid for water. ■ Sm*h also 
is the extraordinary machine, a veritable shocker for 
common-sense, of the appreciated and w'cll-known engineer, 
Maurice Leblanc, where the function of freezing the water 
is allotted to a jet of steam. To this jot, acting as a 
G-iffard injector, is entrusted the work of maintaining a 
vacuum, and it does this in such a conscientious way that it 
freezes water by tens of quintals an hour, and very econo- 
mically, too, in the machines made by the Westinghonso 
Company ! 

Physics are very partial, as everyone knows, to such 
paradoxes, and this is not one of the least of their charms. 

We have just seen that, when with the aid of an air 
pump a certain degree of vacuum is maintained over a 
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liquid, this is comjDelled to descend to the temperature ' at 
whiph tlio vapour tension closely equals the reduced pres- 
sure kej^t up by the pump, because so long as this tension 
is higher ebullition continues, and cooling increases. If, 
>thez'eforo, the liquid is very volatile, that is, preserves down 
to very low temperatures an appreciable, tension, these 
v»ry low temperatures can be obtained through its simple 
evajzoration in vacuo. ’ 

For example, sulphuric ether, whose tension at — 40° is 
still higher than 5 mm., can be cooled below this tempera- 
ture* by simple evaporation below this pressure of 5 mm. 

^ .feut, instead of descending very low in temperature 
through the evaporation of a very volatile liquid under a 
good vacuum, it is often advisable to attain a more modest 
temperature with a lesser vacuum. For example, the ten- 
sion of szzlphuric ether at — 10° C. being 111 mm., it-can fur- 
nish this quite respectable temperature through its ebullition 
in a very poor vacuum, which far less perfect and elaborate 
air pumps than are necessary in the case of water are quite 
sufficient to produce. It will be seen, therefore, that to 
exhaust a rarefied gas down to 2 mm. of mercury the work 
of the apparatus is not very difficult, and that pumps of 
very great efficiency are not necessary to effect this, and 
none are provided in our new proposals. 

Looked at in this way, on the contrary, the evaporation 
of liquids has become one of the most convenient methods 
known for producing cold ; it is employed on a very large 
scale in the refiigerating industries, where the machines 
based on this principle are legion, machines using methyl 
chloride, sulphurous acid, ammonia, carbonic acid, etc. 

(h) Effect of ittcreasing pressure. — We have pointed out 
the lowering of the boiling-point of liquid through the 
diminution of the pressure to which it is subjected. Let 

* Conditionally on tlie recipient being protected by a suitable insulating 
covering to prevent the penetration of external beat. (See “ Preservation of liquid 

p. 202.) 
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nsj on the contrary, incroaso tlic prc's.mim Wo sluril iiavt* 
to heat it more to im|)art. the lii.ylicr vayoiii* {faisinii ('iiirjlth' 
of overcoming this pressure, and ilu' tt'iuperatiiri* ttf eliyltl- 
tion will rise, ami rise all 1h<‘ more tin* higher the pre'sure 
becomes. ’’ • 

Thus water’hoils at lh‘.) under the lil'tee)i at ino'phere.s' 
pressure of steam boilers, and thus in the boilers of llie 
Serpollgt cars, where the pre.ssure ofti-n rises to liftv atmo- 
spheres, the boiling temperature attains 'jiih . We see 
that it .is easy by adopting suit:dd(‘ means to nu’lt tin in 
water, and that it is not impossible! to even nu'it leati.^ ' 
We should I'emark that this jiressiire which lias to lit^ 
applied to the heated licpiid h) eau.s<' its temperature to rise 
is applied without any complication from flie liipiid itself, 
because it is established automatically under its infiueuet* 
in the closed recipient, whore a pressure is estuldished 
evidently equal at each imstant to the elastic force of tin* 
vapour itself. ^ 

It should be observed that under these conditions which 
are those of the production of pre.ssure in a lioiler, ebidiition 
cannot be produced so long as the steam is not lirawii 
because the vapour temsion which is blended in fhi.s cii.se* 
with the effective pressure cannot he excei'iied. 1’he heat 
furirished by the furnace, not being subtracted from time to 
time by the removal of the steam, remains almost completely 
available for the liquid, whoso temperature rapidlv' rise.s 
pari pmssa with the vapour tension and therefore with the 
pressui’e, and it is only when, tlie pressure being .sufficiently 
laised and the steam is withdrawn, that ebullition can occur, 
because the pressure being reduced slightly through this 
withdrawal, the vapour tension takes the upper hand. There- 
upon the pressure ceases to increase, because the heat 
furnished by the furnace is drawn off with the steam, and, 
if the production of steam corresponds closely with the heat 
imparted, the pressure adjusts itself to the selected amount. 
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Tile tftble given below summainses for water, according 
to Regliiaalt, tbe enormous variations in boiling tempera- 
ture in terms of tli5 pressure itself, this being expressed in 
atmospheres. As a matter of fact this table was drawn up 
^or q>uite another object, which was to indicate for each 
tempei’ature the corresponding vapour tension ; but we 
kjiow that these two tables should only form one, since 
when the effective pressure is reduced ever so little 
below the vapour tension, ebullition is at once produced : 


Temperaturo, 

• 

Vapour ten- 
' sion in atmo- 
spheres. 

Temperature. 

VaiDOur ten- 
sion in atmo- 
spheres. 

Temperature. 

Vapour ten- 
sion in atmo- 
spheres. 

80^ 

0-47 

130° 

2-67 

180° 

9^3 

90'’ 

S 0-69 • 

140° 

3*58 

190° 

12*42 

lOO'^’ 

1-00 

150° 

4*71 

200° 

15*38 

110° 

1-41 

160° 

612 

366° 

200*30 

120° 

1 

i 

1-96 

170° 

7*84 


Cailletet and 
Solar deau 


These results can be represented by curves which, are 
shown in Fig. 4. The respective curves for different liquids 
which are represented on the same figure though separated 
one from the other in respect of temperature when consi- 
dered generally present chai’acteristics which are practically 
identical. We shall have occasion to return to this when 
Ave shall speak of theAvork of Van derWaals (Chapter V). 

Pressure may be substituted for cold to obtain certain 
gases in the liqtdd state. — We have just seen (p. 8) the 
impossibility of a liquid existing in free air at a temperature 
above its boiling-point,, from which we inferred that the 
hypothetical liquids whose vapoui's are gases could not exist 
in free air save Avith vei’y great cold, and the prodiACtion of 
very Ioav temperatures may have seemed at that moment an 
unavoidable necessity of liquefaction. 

Now we have just found that pressure is a means of 
raising the temperature of a liquid beyond, and far beyond, 
that of its normal ebullition, and a train of reasoning which 
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has led scientific men of flm lust cciitniT }»olli fo^inuny a 
success as well as to many an unlVuitfui efToft oemtrs tv ns 
in all its attractive simplicity. Kn|tposc the iiypot hcJh'al 
liquid corresponding to a given gas is pi-ud need, this liquid, 

* M 



Fia. 4.— Curves showing variatious in ilio of ebullition for 

liquids in terms of the presstiro. 

be it remembered, can only exist in free air at a very low 
temperature ; but if we place it in a closed vessel we can 
heat it, thanks to the pressure that will be developed. If 
we proceed in this way up to considerable pi'essuros, 
enormous if need be, thei’e is no apparent reason why we 
should not in this way raise the temperature of the liquid 
in question to the temperature of the room. The existence 
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of tlie* liJ^uicl in question at the temperature of the room 
shojild therefore be possible provided it is kept under 
Sli^icient pressure, and we can now conceive that, inde- 
pendent of all question of cooling, it will be sufficient to 
^reat* the original gas in such a way, under this high 
pressure, as to bring about its liquefaction. 

• We shall see presently what this reasoning is worth ; we 
shall see doubtless all the successes as well as all^the dis- 
illusions which it has caused for scientific men, but before 
proceeding further it will be necessary to exactly ascertain 
what are these conditions “ suitable ” to liquefaction. 

^ And in this way we shall arrive at the laws of the con- 
densation of vapours. 

,A SATITEATED VAPOUR SUBJECTED TO A PRESSURE GREATER 
THAN ITS TENSION IS LIOUEFIED. 

Let us take up our barometric tube again (Fig. 5) at the 
•stage where we last left it (p. 6), that is, at the moment 
when under the influence of the heat imparted from the 
external muffle, the mercurial column is depressed by the 
.vapour down to the level of the mercury in the holder, that 
is, is in equilibrium through the effect of two equal and oppo- 
site forces, the atmospheric pressure on one side, which 
tends to cause the mercury to rise to 76 cm. in the tube, and 
the vapour tension of the liquid at its normal temperature 
of ebullition on the other, which prevents it from rising. 

It is assumed that the liquid under examination is in 
excess, that is, that we are dealing with a sakirated vapour 
(p. 4). Now, without altering the temperature, let us 
force the tube dowia into the cup for, say, 10 cm. (Fig. 6). 
We provoke by this simple action an exceedingly interest- 
ing phenomenon. You may think, and might assuredly 
think, that the internal mercury would follow the move- 
ment, and that its level would be depressed by some centi- 
metres below the external level, and this is what in point 
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of fact would take place liud wo (o do willi aiT orditiary 

Well, nothing of tlu' kind tjccurs in this t^aso, ujhI ,t Ho 
matter ia explained as follows: 

For were it as you think, tin' vapour in (Mir tuho whieff 
up to this point received From tlu' iinn'cnry a pressure only 
equal to the atmosjihoric pri'ssunq since wit lion! ^ts 
presenqp the mercury would rise to 7<!cm. in the tahe, this 



Figs, 5, 0, 7. — The proji^rossivo depression of the tuho not iiHer i ho love! 
of tlia mercury, but iirings aliout the progresaivo Htpiefactioii of the 
vapour. 

vapour would bo subjected by the disturbance in the level 
of the mercury to an increased pressure equal to the 
difference in level. And this is exactly what is impossible, 
since at the normal tompei'uturo of ebullition, wliich is 
maintained by the muffle, the vapour only possesses ami 
can therefore only exert an elastic force equal to ono 
atmosphere. 

Thus, contrary to what we expected, the mercurial 
column does not follow the movement ; it is, in vain for us 
to depress the tube further and further. The internal 
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evel of tke mercury is maintained at tke level of the 
^xter,nal*mercurj and the volume of the gaseous chamber 
s ^‘editaed more and more, since there can be no question of 
x) nip ness mi, for the interior pressure remains always equal 
the *atmosphei’ic pressure. 

What does this mean ? 

,It cleai’ly can only mean one thing : that is, that as we 
progressively depress the tube in its sheath the ^apour 
condenses, that is, progressively liquefies. 

In fact, that is exactly what occurs, and during the 
iepression of the tube we can see a liquid pouring over the 
wallsf 

* The more we depress the tube, the more the amounj; of 
liquid foimied increases (Fig. 7). 

If the sheath is sufficiently deep, as is shown in Fig. 1, tO' 
Sllow the tube to be entirely plunged into the s^me, as 
soon as its top reaches the level of the external mercury 
the vapour chamber Completely disappears and the whole 
of the initial liquid is reconstituted. 

The preceding experiment has been carried out to clear 
our ideas at the temperature of normal ebullition. We are 
gofhg to repeat it just as successfully at any selected tem- 
perature, and the exciise for its repetition is that we shall 
thereby obtain an instructive lesson. Let iis work, say, at 
60°, the liquid under examination being still water. At 
this temperature the mercury rises vei’y high in the tube 
(Fig. 8). The height of the column of merciiryis 611mm., 
which corresponds in accordance with Regnault’s table to 
760 — 611 = 149 mm., about the tension of water vapour at 
this temperature. Let us depress the tube into its sheath : 
for the same reasons as above, the mercurial column remains 
unmoved at 611 mm., however great the depression 
(Figs. 8, 9, and 10), and the walls of the tube are covered 
with water as before. The interesting fact is the following : 
Just now, at 100°, the liquefaction of the saturated water 
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vapour was accoiiij»lis]i(‘fl iiiKicr a lU’csMin* in tin- 

height of the wholly <lfpr('ss<‘<l liiu'4iiin‘t fie foliuiut, vi?,. in 
this case 760 mm. ; at 60“ the iiu‘r<niry only exerei.'ies tin Hie • 
vapour a pressure of 7(>0 ■ 61 1, = ! !t> mm., eijua! tn ilit* 

vapour tension. Tlierefort* litpieraetitm l:ike.< |il;(ee* 
a much lower prt'ssurt' {Iniii hefore. If wuiilil lie sfil! 
lower, that is^ 17'‘1' nun., if we workeii a! "Jo . am! mu 4 iie 
contratjy much higlier, or ‘271S nun., = 6’“i7 aimt spliere.v, 
if we worked at 140'’. 



Pigs. 8, 9, 16.— Liquefatstioii iit a Iowit ti-iiiiKTiittin- is t-n't-fiial timl.T a i..».T 

preamm*, 

Conclnsion. — The litpiefying of a vapour is effeejetl all 
the more easily, under a pressure all the lower the lower 
is the temperature. This is thogeiieriii law, and we can 
select for liquefying not only vapours hut gases thtunselves, 
with a combination of cold and pressure which will rejider 
signal service in a practical fashion. 

To resume, if we endeavour to increase beyond its proper 
tension the pressure exerted on a saturated vaptuir, this 
vapour is liquefied and the phenomenon proceeds multsr the 
same pressure (let us make a note of this) till coniplet® 
Uquefaotion. 
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Reversability of Ebullition and Liquefaction. — We have 
stilLanuch to l6arn from the very simple experiment which 
has,contributed the whole of our present knowledge. 

The tube being depressed down to the point -where the 
gaseous chamber disappears through complete liquefaction, 
let us lift it up progressively (Figs. 8, 9, and 10). The 
phenomenon is inverted. , 

The liquid commences to boil and the vapour is* recon- 
stituted as soon as we lift up the tube, but the mercurial 
level in this case also remains always invariable so long as 
an exj 3 ess of liquid is present. The interchangeability of the • 
phenomena shows us clearly that ebullition and liquefaction 
are in fact the exact inverse of each other, that they 
occur at the same temperature under the same pressure, 
with only a slight excess in the vapour tension over the 
pressure in the case of ebullition, and of the pressifre over 
the tension of the saturated vapour in the contrary case. 

, In other words, a liquid maintained at a certain tempera- 
ture possesses a well-defined vapour tension ; if the pressure 
in the enclosure by which it is contained be maintained 
slightly below this tension (as in the case of the progressive 
lifting up of the tube) ebullition takes place ; all the liquid is 
vaporised progressively at a constant temperature. 

If, on the contrary, the pressure is superior to the vapour 
tension (when the barometric tube is depressed, or compres- 
sion of sariirated vapour in a closed vessel of the same tem- 
perature occurs), the vapour is condensed and liquefaction 
takes place. Thus the temperature of ebullition of a liquid | 
under specified pressure is also the temperature of liquefac-; 
tion of its saturated vapour under the same pressure. '' 

THE HEAT OF LiaTTEFACTION. 

On the other hand, it is not only in certain of its mani- 
festations that the phenomena of liquefaction is the inverse 
of that of ebullition. We have seen (p. 17) that one of the 
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essential Pacts that cliai’actcrisc tin* lattci’ is ilic .liiMn’jitinii 


of an (‘normous quuntity <>!' licaJ (*a!!tMl h'nl «;/' < 

at tlic moment wlum vapour rfVorl> io tin- 
state all tljis heat is naturally |)lai*oil ai liiiorry ; this i> itie 
lieut of li(|m*ract ion ; it is evident heeauM’ i»l‘ its vein •((ri_n*» 
that this laail of ji(|itefact ion is exactly equal to the luat nf 
evaponition, comlitioiuilly, however, that the liqui't'aei*<m 
takes {jjaco under the same pressure, ;uid. t heret’ore. tit the 
same temperature oF ehuilition. 

Thus a vapour, when heiit”' liipieliml, u’ives up a t!ri-;ii 
quantity of hetit ; it is evidently tieeessitry to withdraw thi-. 
heat pimo-ressivi'ly as it is e-iven uj) otherwise liqtu'I’aei inn 
vvill.be arrestetl. 'I’his Wits in the precediuir esperilm nt 
(p- o) the p:trt played hy the aiixili.ary liquid which 
ciretdated in tin' muftle isttaelied to the .apparatus, which 
maintained the tem[)er:itureeuiis,lani at the seieeied <ieerei“ 
OtbeinVise, at the moment thid the tiihi* was depressed, the 
luiat liheyated ly the commeneement of iiqitefaetion woidd 
tend to rai.se the tension of the litpiicl, wotild .stop liipietae- 
tion, and nullify all our eomdusions. All these experiments, 
IS well as those folhoving, mu.sl he made jit :» eoc.^toe/ 

tenvperatiire. 


The enormous setting fiate of heat liy a vapour whieh is 
beVag^condensod i.s the btisis of heating hy steam. Weshtill 
also sefe^JCliaj). Xlli) for what services we are itulebted 
to it, whoin^slmll deal with the extraction of oxygen fnnn 
the air by means of liqueftietion. 


a- NON-SATTOATEB VAJOITE submitted to fEESSDEl IS 
COMPEESSED LIKE A GAS TILL IT BECOMES A SATU- 
RATED VAPOUE. 

The experiments we have been making teach us that, 
pite contrary to a gas, a saturated vapour is incompressible 
in the coi’rect signification of the term. When we try to 
diminish its volume at a constant temperature, no contrac- 
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tion occurs in the case of gases but liquefaction takes place, 
whil^ thb pressure does not increase. A saturated vapour 
is,* however, an elasfic fluid in this sense, for if 'it is not 
compressible, it is at least — happily for the steam engines — 
QKpandable on account of its elastic force. A noh-saturated 
vapour behaves quite differently. 

• We know (p. 4) that a non-saturated vapour can be 
obtained by passing into the barometric vacuum of our 



Fias. 11, 12, 13. — The barometric tube bolding in tbis cxse a non-saturated 
vapour tbe mercury is depressed, wben tbe tube is depressed up to tbe 
moment wben liquefaction occurs. 

■experimental tube an insxifficient quantity of liquid which 
is entirely evaporated and depresses the mercurial column, 
no longer by a fixed and determined quantity corresponding 
with the tension of saturation for this temperature, but 
always some lesser quantity all the smaller, the less the 
quantity of liquid introduced. 

The elastic force of a non-saturated vapour is therefore 
always less than that of a saturated vapour at the same 
temperature. Now let us depress our barometric tube 
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find on this occasion (Fig’. 12, l-») that instead ot IriiJg iiiniit- 

tained at the saino l(!vel the inercnry here is i>h>ffi-vssin4ii 

* . . % , 

depreftticd — is lowered progrc.ssivel y -- snd nnit 1 1 iig, t tieref i a’e, 
the internal vapour to a pressure //ne’e uml imu'r injfitsf. 
Under the increasing ])ressur(5 which is exercised oiv it ilge 
vapour is unavoidably tuid we ehserve iti !;iet 

that if the intenuil luei’cury is niiich depressed, it^ is 
depressed less than the tul)u ; conseipunitly, its vapnur 
chambGr diminishes, l)ut in this case without lii[uer:ud inti.* 
Thus, quite contrary to ti stdunited vapour, a non- 
saturated vapour is a compressible fitud. 

On the other hand, the elastic force of a vapour, itnslead 
of being invariable, progre.s.sivcly iucrcunrs, sinct; it (hqiresses 
the "mercury less by an increa.sing (piantify. 

At a given moment at N (Fig. Id), the mercury, Ity 
descending, reaches the level winch it wuuhl have retiched 
immediately if sufficient li([uid had i)cen introduced that, 
is, if the vapour had been saturat<.>d. 

At this moment the vapour has, therefore, acquired im 
elastic force equal to that of a saturated vapour, that is, it 
has become itself a saturated vapour; ami thi.'< was to be 
foreseen, because, if the (piantity of iicpud was insiirffi- 
cient at first starting to saturate all the space eorrespoiiding 
with the bai’ometric chamber, it can well saturate tiie space, 
which has become smaller through compression. Starting 
from this moment wo return evidently to the liinita of the 
previous case; if wo continue to depress the tube, flic 
mercury ceases to descend and liquefaction occurs. 

NON-SATUEATED VAPOEES DEPAET EEOM MAEIOTTE’S lAW 
THE CLOSES THEY APPEOAOH SATEEATIOH. 

In this way, therefore, a non-saturated vapour differs 
from a saturated vapour and approximates to a gas in that 

* We shall see (Chap. XYI) that gaseous mixtures 
tliis respect. 
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it is coRipfessible, and that when its volume diminishes its 
elastic f<srce increases. 

. Ihis analogy with gases nevertheless does not exclude 
smatl^ differences. In gases such as air, hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide ^nd even carbonic acid, the Abbe Mariotte has laid 
down the condition by which their compression is govei’ned 
in the famous law which bears his name : At a given tem- 
perature the volume of a_ gas is in inverse-, ratio to the 
pressure to which it is subjected — in other words, the'Vohime 
of a gas is reduced to a half if the pressure is doubled, tO' 
a third if it is trebled, etc. 

Ik)w, with a non-saturated vapour, the reduction in 
Volume is effected quicker than the increase in pressure, and 
all the more rapidly as the vapour approaches saturation. 
This is a gradation which is dear to nature, and for which 
we should have been prepared, since at saturation Mariotte’s 
law no longer applies at all, as the volume dirifinishes 
without limit ■ivithont increase of pressure down to total 
liquefaction. 

The further, on the contrary, a vapour is from satura- 
tion, whether this occurs by the introduction of less liquid 
in the barometric vacuum, or that with an equal or insuffi- 
cient quantity of liquid the vapour is increasingly heated, 
the more exactly we find the law applies. This appears to 
point out to us that a vapour puts on a gaseous state pro- 
gressively more perfect the further it is removed from satura- 
tion. 

Let us compare this fact to a very interesting circum- 
stance revealed by the exhaustive study of compressibility 
in gasesj and we shall see in outline some of the doubts 
expressed with respect to their nature, at the commence- 
ment of these lines. 

For gases, also, in point of fact, Mariotte’s law is only | 
approximately true. In their case also, with, however, the ; 
exception of hydrogen and helium, the reduction of volume 
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is accelerated as compaml with tin* iiKTt'asc uf, pi*i'N>uri‘. 
For cortam gases, no doubt — oxygtui, Hitrogc;i, air, “arbmtif 
•oxide— the discrtpiancy is vt'rv siiialh'it had cscaju'ii tii'' 
analytical genius of Arago, and il naiuirod fur it> 
mination all the inarvellous pri'cision of flit* iua>!iT (kXjN'rb 
menter, Regnault. 

In the case of others, on ihe eoiitrai-y carbunif at;id, 
■sulpliurous aeid, acetylene, <dilurine— -I ht‘ diserepaney i-. 
very ^-eat; carbonic acid is rt'duced at Id atnin>phfi’e>’ 
pressure to the volume whieli correspoiHls to lii ainat- 
spheres if Mariotte’s law were t‘xaetly applieabh- theretn; 
sulpliurous acid at ‘2 atmospheres ulrea<ly revi-alsa t}i>t-rfp. 
ancy whicli is more notable still. 

Further, the lower the temjH'ratiire }!),((> moi-e the di,-.- 
crepancies are accentuated. 

If we compare all these facts, and we note that alt 
•ordinary characteristics of gas are met wiili, likewis<‘ in 
non-saturated vapours and inversely, the -/as/e,, sr, i„s 
mevitahle: “Gases are nothing lait non-satiirateil vapoiir.s 
which are more or less removed from saturation."* 

And the more or less perfect fa.sliion in which .Mariutte’s 
law applies to each gas at a given tensjaTature appears* to 
he a criterion which gives a measure of thi- distance of a 
gas from saturation, ami informs us, thei-efore, very I'.vacf ly, 
of its greater or less aptitude for liquefaction. As to this, 
we aie at last able, after what has preceded, to imagine 
two processes for bringing litpiefactioti about. 

I IlftXrEF ACTION BY SIMPLE EEPRIGEEATION. 

Let us consider a gas submitted to flu; n/anwp/icr/c 
pressure at the temperature of the enrlromueut. 

* We Bliall see. however, another definition of the gweon* state pn««a«d by 
Andrews which is preferable tlieoretiesjly, and would tend to ref u*a the olmruoter 
ot gas to almost all the gases we know, sulphurous acid, carbonio acid, ohU.ri»e, etc. 
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As* it* is in communication with the free air, its elastic 
forc^e is* evidently equal to one atmosphere. 

• ^As it forms the Vapour of an eminently volatile liquid, 
the tension of saturation corresponding to the temperature 
^f the environment will equal several atmospheres. 

Therefore, the gas in question — we are here only 
repeating ourselves — is a vapour far removed from 
saturation. * 

But let us cool it progressively. 

The tension of the saturated vapour corresponding to 
these lower and lower temperatures is more and more 
feelVe (p. 6), and as the tension inherent in the gas 
remains always equal to 1 atmosphere, it follows that, on 
account of th» cooling, the interval between this gas and 
a saturated vajDOur is always diminishing ; the gas 
’ approaches more and more to saturation. It g,ttains it 
when the temperature reaches the degree where the tension 
^ of saturation is also that of 1 atmosphere. Sufficient 
cooling has therefore transformed the gas into a saturated 
vapour, and if we endeavour to carry the cooling still 
further, the atmospheric pressure becomes too much for the 
v*apour tension and liquefaction is produced. 

If the atmospheric pressure continues to act on the gas, 
thus maintained at a temperature a little under that which 
corresponds to the saturation tension of one atmosphere, 
liquefaction Avill continue naturally until the whole of the 
vapour disappears. If this, on the contrary, were con- 
tained in closed vase and subjected to this temperature, 
liquefaction, which would then have the effect of reducing 
the internal pressure, Avould only continue sufficiently to 
bring back the vapour to the tension of saturation coire- 
spouding with the temperature. 

Such is the mechanism of liquefaction by simple cooling, 
and we have already pointed out (p. 8) that there is no 
liiAiit to the efficiency of this process, that by its means the 
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liquefaction of the nuwt n'fnicfory jfji.so.s may hr* ht^uuyhi 
about providiii^f the cool itiq is suincirnlly [H^wn-fiik 'riir 
regular anil rapid lowering of the Vii|)olir triisi<m with tin.' 
temperature is in fact tin ahstdiitely gtua'ra! |»hriininriiMii. 
and there always exists in the ettse of ;tll gases a 1 rmperfit nrr^ 
sufficiently loA\' at w'hich tht' tension does mn rsrrrd that 
of one atmosphere. , 

Mouge amKHouet appettr to have succeeded (n means of 
this process, as far l)a(d< tts the end of tla* (‘ighleenth cen- 
tury, with one of the first lifpnd'actions nienlimied in the 
histoiy of physics. By causing a .■•ti-eiitu «)f , sulphurous acid 
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to pass thi’ough a U-shaped tube (Fig, 14) iinmm'.sed in a 
refrigerating mixture of ice and ttalt, they saw this tiiin-. 
little by little being tilled with a colourless very niohilei 
liquid wholly resembling water, vk litjuid sulphurous acid. 

In point of fact at ~ 10” 0., a temperature easily Ht tniimd 
with a mixture of ice and salt, the saturation teusioti of suM 
phurous acid is only equal to Oi) of an atmospliere (about).' 
The gaseous sulphurous acid is only able to present to the 
atmospheric pressure in the U-tube an insufficient elastic 
force, so it liquefies. The density of liquid 8ul|ihurou|i 
acid is about one and a half times that of water. 

Placed in an open vase in the free air, its temperature 
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fixes itself, in agreement with tlieory (p. 7), at — 8’ 0., a 
tempeKiture at which its vapour tension equals 1 atmo- 
sphere. It is oftei! the practice in the lecture room by its 
meajis to make an experiment Avhich shows in the most 
.striking manner the impossibility for the most powerful 
sources of heat' to change in the slightest the temperature 
0 ^ ebullition of a liquid in the free air. Let us thus place 
in a heated furnace a capsule full of liquid ^Iphurous acid. 
The temperature of this liquid will remain at — 8°^!., being 
kept there by the rapid evaporation, and the proof, which 
IS visible to the whole audience, and very impressive, is that 
if 'ire pour water into this liquid it is instantaneously 
congealed, and that we can take out of this furnace^ some- 
naorsels of ice.% 

At the temperatiu’e of 20°, in steel flasks where it is 
stored for industrial uses, and specially for its employment 
vith refrigerating machines (p. 12), the vapour tension of 
sulphurous acid is abo\it 3'2 atmospheres. 

The same process has been - employed by G-ayton dei 
dorveau for the liquefaction of ammonia gas but with this- 
jas it is only at — 38'5° C. that the saturation tension is 
6duced to 1 atmosphere. 

The mixture of ice and salt, which can only produce as 
n extreme minimum — 21°, would therefore be in this 
ase quite powerless. . Gayton deMorveau owes his success' 

D the use he made of the mixture of ice and chloride of 
me, which produces a minimum temperature close to 
-•60° C. 

The appearance of liquid ammonia is identical with that 
I water, the same as sulphurous acid and many other 
quefied gases. 

Its temperature in the free air is — 38'5°, which comes 
I the same thing as stating that at this temperature its 
ipour tension equals 1 atmosphere. 

At 20° the tension equals 8'5 atmospheres, hence it is- 
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pressures of tliis tnagnit.u(U' Hiiit lltt' uu'taliic Hoii'h'' iti 
"vvlnch if is stored luive to resist. • ' ^ 

It) a similar fashion c^yanotjen eati he iipiielieti at — [l<f' 
C., and chlorine at — 2 a tmnpenU lire at wiiieh it ist}*an? 
formed into a li(|uid of a mag'nilieenl yellow cold eololir. 

\LiaTJ]|F ACTION BY SIMPLE COMPKESSION. 

AgaSatthe atmospheric pressuri' is a vapour far renioviMl 
from saturation— let iis ri'jieat this fur the hundredth 
time; but if we drive increasing (piantities of this gas by 



Fio. 16.— The first experiment in the liquefnetion of jfnsoH {\ an .nariim, iTiU i. 

means of a pump into a closed vessel whose tenipi*r!itiire is 
maintained constant, the pres.stirc progressivelv inereast*a 
in accordance with Mariotto’s law. 

There mud come an hisfant when the elastic force of the 
gas tims progressively increa.Hed hecoiiies e(|uul t(j the 
tension which the .saturated vapour at this temperature 
would posses.s, at which, therefore, the gas itself encdo.sed in 
vessel will be tran.sformed into a saturated vaiamr. 
There muH come, we have stated; but it is tiot withcnit 
reason that we have underlined in this way the uncer- 
tainty of the result, because the tension of saturation of 
■certain gases at the ordinary temperature is infinite. 
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Bifb we suppose that with the gas under experiment- 
we shali have ,the good luck to attain saturation by simple 
increase of pressufe, we know that from tliis moment 
all q,dditional increase in the elastic .force of the gas is 
^mpossi])le, so that the pi-essing of an additional quantity 
of gas into tlie closed vessel will I’educe a precisely equal 
qyantity to the liquid state; from this moment liquefaction 
will produce itself in a continuous manner, in* proportion to 
the pumping. It is by this method that the firs? known 
liquefaction was accomplished, and, like in so many other 
cases, it was brought about by accident. 

The celebrated Van Marnm was verifying about 1792, in 
connection with ammonia gas, the exactitude of Mariotte’s- 
law. He had enclosed for the purpose a certain quantity 
of this gas in a graduated bottle, in connection with which 
mercury could be pumped, so as to compress the gas (Fig> 
15). At first the expez’iment worked in agreement with 
the anticipations of the experimenter, when to his great 
surprise the rise of the mercury was accelerated, and the 
gas was converted into the unexpected form of a few drops 
of a limpid liquid. At the ordinary temperature, in point 
0 ^ fact — that is, at 15° 0. — the tension of saturation of 
ammonia equals only 7’2 atmospheres, and as the pressure 
in Van Marum’s apparatus could easily have attained this, 
the result was inevitable. 

Faraday’s Experiments.— It is only the first step that 
tells, so they say, and this is particularly true nowadays in 
scientific inatters. These lines were written amid the 
clamours of emotion provoked by the exploit of Orville 
Wright establishing the record of 1 hour 15 minutes in 
aviation, which the beginning of the present year hn.s 
seen lowered to a few minutes ; indeed how c-cimmon will thi.s 
exploit appear to be before very long. 

Nevertheless, nigh upon half a century had eiap.sed 
since the genial prophecy of Lavoisier, an almost sterilt* 
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half century, marked only by tho isolated sinvesses tjf 
Monge and of Gaytoii de Morveaii, wlieii iw lS;;*i'oin* ol 
the most eminent physi(dsis that, flie world has prodii^’efl 
attacked the question. 

At this period Fkiraday was still only tin* moilesi* 
■demonstrator of Humphry Davy. He was e.vperiimmi ing 
under the directions of his inasttw on the hydrate ot 
■chlorine^ a crystallised compound which tonus chlorine 
with water when this is pa.s.sed through it at a low leiii- 
perature. With the object of studyiiig ihe action ot boat 
on this compound, a few crystals wen* introduced itulu* 



Fia. 16. — Chlorine in liquefied by Farntlay. 


sealed end of a glass tube of the form of a V, upside down, 
(Fig. 16), then the other end was in its turn sealed with 
blow-pipe. Subjected to tho action of a gentle heat, the 
crystals melted, some yellow-green vapours were given off, 
and a yellow liquid covered the unheated end witlt its oily 
■drops. 

It is stated that in the course of the experiment Dr. 
Paris, a friend of Davy, coming into the laboratory, scolded 
the young demonstrator, a little, over the oily drops which 
were showing in the tube, and which in his estimation 
■evinced a deplorable carelessness. It is added that Fara- , 
■day, being himself interrogated, made no reply at the time i 
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bufc the following moi’ning a brief note reached the severe 
doctor:* 

“Your oily drops were only liquid chlorine. 

“Michael Earaday.” 

riie experimenter was worthy of the chance which 
tlius favoured him. Another would have stopped there. 
Faraday, on the contrary, descried a v8ry rich vein 
which was well worth exploring and followed up*" to the 
end. An operating method of remarkable convenience had 
just been i-evealed to him; he did not cry halt till he had 
applied it to all similar cases. Instead of pi’oducing the 
gases to be liquefied in separate apparatus, and then 
pumping theruk into the vessel where liquefaction was to 
take place by means of pressure pumps, both complicated, 
inconvenient, and changeable, it was sufficient thereafter 
for him to produce in the vessel itself, by means of an 
appropriate reaction, increasing quantities of the gas to be 
studied, which in this way compressed itself to the point of 
liquefaction in the cool branch, where, because of the lower 
temperature, the tension of saturation was lowered. 

• Let us remark, in passing, that Faraday was realising 
in this fashion a novel application of the principle of the 
condenser, to the discovery of which is attached the name 
cf the illustrious engineer, James Watt. 

This method, on the other hand, was not without some 
risks, as on many occasions in the course of his experiments 
Faraday was injured, even in his eyes, by the bursting of 
bhe tubes. But these are minor inconveniences, the current 
coinage of scientific research, quickly forgotten in the 
intense satisfaction of a successful experiment ; and 
Faraday could not be the passionate experimenter that v'e 
know him to have been, had his ardour been cooled by such 
trifles. 

It is thus that during this memorable year, 1823, hydro- 
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cliloric acid and .sulphate of iriui tiu’uisiicd sidpltufah'd 
liydfOp;’en, I’cduced aftt>r\vnr<l.s to a liquid stat? liy a 
pre.s.sure of 17 aiuiosplK.'res ai the leinpiTul iicc iti 1** ( V ; 
tliat mcj’cury aii<l sulphuric acid producci! stilplmruU' .'tcid, 
liquefied at 7'5 '(h under a pi'cssiirc uf :! a! iuti-,plw-rt‘'.; 
tliat protoxide of uitroc’cn itself, resuliiiiq from ilio doiMui- 
position of nitra,fe of auiuumia by heat, \sas liipiefied uiiht 
50 atmospherf's ; that finally, eyaimyeu iimier 07 aim.<- 
splieres, and carbonic acid uud(‘r:!i> atiuo.'pliert-,' enmpieic i 
the list of Faraday's su<‘cess(>s in this ina.i-'tdtieent oxtuir- 
sion. It was enoipqh to whet his a|)petite, and w.- shall >ee 
presently that he did not slop thtna*. ' 

ISIauy years later this very siini>ii' process of Faraday’* 
received an interesting modification, from ike point of v iesv 
of the purity of the gases exjmriinenled on. from MeKeu.v. 
It is w§ll known that wood charcoal p<tsses>es the eurioii/ 
])roperty of absorbing rettdily etmruKtiis (piantilii-s of 
different gases, and of allowing them tet I'scape tlirongh the 
loweringof the temperature. Tliis property is subject, eveii^ 
at low temperatures, to considcr<d>le augmentation, and ut* 
shall have occasion to mention ((’luip. K) some extrenielv 
interesting applications which arc fmmded on this fa'i'. 
Now, instead of placing in Faraday’s ttdte the various 
reagents mentione<l above, which could only furidsli damp 
gases, and often mixed with various impurities, .Vbdsetis iiad 
the idea of placing in the branch to be hcateil some wood 
charcoal saturated with the gas to be liipjeHcd, which could 
in this case have been previously purified witli all the care 
desirable. 

j Tbiloner s A-pparSitus, — In the same way, Faradav's 
tube could only furnish extremely small quantities 'of 
liquefied gas. To be able to comfortably study the projicr- 
ties of these singular bodies it is indisptnisable to possess 
them in larger quantities. 

To this end Faraday’s apparatus received at the hands 
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of Tliilorrer an ingenious transformation ; it lias become 
possijileto bring about the liquefaction of certain gases, and 
mer^ -especially of carbonic acid in considerable masses. 
Carbonic acid is nowadays a product extensively used, 
"^yine *merchants and brewers have taken it under their 
high protection, which ensures the future of a scientific pro- 
duct effectively in quite another way from all the services 
it may render in the laboratory. It can, ’therefore, be 


j 



procured to-day quite easily in commerce, and Thilorier’s 
apparatus is rather out of fashion. 

This apparatus is at bottom only a kind of Faraday tube ^ 
of large capacity. It was at one time made of cast iron, 
but in consequence of an accident, which occurred in 1840 
at the School of Pharmacy, and which cost his life to the 
demonstrator Hervy, it has been transformed into the 
following form by Donny and Mareska. 

Two corrugated copper cylinders, lined internally with/' 
lead, play the part of the two branches of Faraday’s tube.', 

ci 
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Ouo, t(i tlu' left oF (Im' is snsjirmitMi iVoii.- ffiumiuns 

{iTid I’ccuivcs tli(‘ snlishiiH'cs. wliii'h t lii'iHiL!’*! iIk'Ii nun itm 
■svill |)i'()<luc(' till' i'(‘(|iiii‘i><l siicli us <<!t ihc mic a • 

C(‘i'i;iiii ((iiiititify of bicui-hnnalc of mihI imi Hh- ulim' 

Knlpliui'ic acid in a, tin <-a psulc. ’ 

In ilic i‘i<4'hl-h!ntd fcci[)iciil the which is pntduced 
will he li(|iu‘Hed. 

T<)_ [Hit the appanitus in aclinii, the left-haiid ev hiider 
A,, ]iavi))g‘ I'l'ceivud the siihstaiiees ahuve indicated is ehtsi'd ; 
then oseilhdidiis of increasiipe' aniplitudi’ are e<inininnicated 
to it around its trunnions, and nitiinalely it i> eoinjdeltdv 
oyerturned, so as to send the whole of the -idphuric acid 
on to the hiearhonate. The reaction takes [dace, idouds oF 
carboinc acid are ^fiven olT, and this yas is >tro!ie|y com- 
pressed throu,^h the narrow limits of the s[ta<‘e at its di>(tosal ; 
nevt'rtjieless, it does not iicpndy itself at once, hccausc a'l 
the toinfierature at wliich it is piven off its (en.-ion of 
saturation is enormous. Hut if wr- then unite the two 
recipients by the pi[)e “ sliown at th<‘ upper part, ami 
if we open the valve it, the j^as passes into tlic riydit-iiand 
cylinder and is lifinefied tinder it pressure, which at Id l> 
still as high as d(> atmosjdx'rcs. \V(> see tliat tlie jh-e.-- 
snres evolved tire ([uitc respc'ctable, and that if is not 
without reason that the apjiaratns is sfroiigiy con.sjriictcd, 

The operation tinished, if we opmi ;i valve cotmeclial 
with B, the liijitid whicli has bttcii formed escapes with 
violence; and an abundant evaporatioji ensues, theemirtnons 
absorption of heat correspmtding therewith, itmnedittjely 
effects tlie cooling of the non-evaptn-ated [(oilitm hehtw 
its congealing point and transhjriiiK it itito wliite 
altogether similar to ordinary snow, and which we eiitt 
collect, to the frequejit accompaniment of ehrfnr «paikii, 
due to intense friction, by directing the Jet into n duster 
rolled into a hollow cone. 

This result is not at all surprising. 
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Sonie .properties of solid carbonic acid.— We know, 
in* point, of f,act (p. 7), that left to itself in free air 
liopielied carbonic Scid must descend to a temperature 
cap^le of reducing its tension to 1 atmosphere. Now, 
this temperature is not less than — 79° C., and as the point 
of congelation of carbonic acid is only — 56° 0., it follows 
thaji} the portion which is not evaporated must become solid. 
Liquid carbonic acid does not therefore exist at atmospheric 
pressure, and the snow that it forms, differeni from 
ordinary snow, evapora;tes without melting. 

if this snow is placed in a closed vessel, such as a sealed 
glass tube, its spontaneous evaporation, thanks to taking 
^fp heat fi'om the environment, raises the pressure progres- 
sively. At a gwen moment the pressure reaches 5 atmo- 
spheres, the temperature of fusion of carbonic acid, i. e. 

57° 0. is reached, the rise in temperature experiences a 
temporary halt, and the snow is transformed into a liquid 
which can be again congealed, but this time with the 
appearance of a transparent block of ice, by plunging the 
tube for a few instants in carbonic acid snow in the free 
air. 

•These experiments naturally require to be conducted 
with prudence, on account of the considerable pressure 
which may be called into play. 

Taken between the fingers the carbonic acid snow does 
not produce the intense sensation of cold which might be 
expected from its temperature of — 79° 0. This circum- 
stance is due to the rather imperfect contact between the 
snow and the skin, which is proved by the fact that if, as 
Thilorier did, this snow is mixed with ether, the paste thus 
obtained at — 79° 0. acts on the fingers just like a violent 
burn if they are plunged in it. Nevertheless, the pain is 
not always immediate and violent by reason of a species 
of anmsthesia which is often produced by cold. 

The author recollects in this connection that he did not 
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• , # *' 
o-et out of one of liis fir, si skirniislu's witli hnv itiiiitfrainro 

O 

Avith the honour.s of war. • * , 

He was occupit'cl in 1SU7 with rt'.Mtiirctics ihi thr .vnlitli- 
fication of acetylene, wliicii he was eai'rviiin' uiii 
with the aid of Thilorier’s iiiixinn', whcii at ;T viv^-n 
moment he had only just time to caleh llm apparalU' ssith 
Ills hands, as its complicated and craid'vy Mippni'iv ,.liad 
suddenly gi^en way. Whilst Ik* was iadiect intf mt tin’ 
unfortunate situation the <'ol<l wtis aceompii.-hing ii- work 
sun’eptitiously, and when they came to his help hi- tvsu 
palms were turned into blocks oi’ stone, which were i-ciiiw i d 
hmu’s after — but in aless painless wav — inside t w<j ennrriHms 
wadded sui-gical bags. 

The mixtures of alcohol and .solid tuirluniic aeit! an- 
particularly treacherous in this connection. The sen.'..-)! ion 
of cold is not intense when you plung<( the finger, or e\('>ii 
when you put some in the mouth. D’Ar.sonval madi- a 
curious experiment by immersing in alcolud ami eoolino 
gradually with carbonic acid the body of a guinea-pig. w ho 
noticed nothing and continued unmoved nibbling his earroi 
down to the precise instant when ho was transformed into 
a rigid block, and his jaws could move no hmger. ' 

By evaporating in mcno thi.s somi-finiii paste we enu 
obtain in conformity with our explanations (p. 'll) a very 
low temperature, reaching down to — llO^C. 

This remarkable result, attained with relative! v litt le 
trouble as far back as 1840 by means of Thitorier’.s appa- 
ratus, enabled Faraday to advance a new and glorious 
stage frirther with the problem of litjuefying gases. 

LiaTTEFAGTION BY SIMTJLTAlTEOtlS C0MPEE88I0N A1?D 
EEFEIGEEATION. 

Faraday’s later experiments — Inhis first essays wo have 
seen (p. 30) that Faraday only called upon compression to 
act upon the gases he wished to liquefy. This fact is 
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ratlier singular, because the experiments previously men- 
tioned by Monge, Clouet and Guyton de Morveau, and the 
alm(^st identical ones* of Bussy carried out in 1821', already 
demonstrated quite clearly that cold is equally a powerful 
n^eans'of coercion when applied to gases. 

However this may be, Faraday took up in 1 845 the idea, 
already conceived but insufficiently worked out by Col- 
ladon, and afterwards by Natterer, of combfning the two 
means, and of attacking in this fashion the problems which 
had resisted up to that time the sagacity of experi- 
mentalists. 

^ We have explained before in the text (p. 18), the founda- 
tion of this method, by pointing out that the lower the tem- 
perature at whfch we work, the less elevated this tension, 
of saturation of a gas, and the less is the pressure required : 
fo obtain liquefaction. We have even stated (p. ,9) that 
■cold alone will always suffice for the liquefaction of any 
gas, but you must then descend to a temperature, some- 
times excessive, where the pressure of liquefaction of the 
gas in qixestion is reduced to one atmosphere. If, on the 
contrary, pressure is called in to help the cold, it will only 
be 'necessary to descend to a temperature which will always 
be much closer, where the tension of saturation is lowered 
down to the pressure within the capacity of the apparatus 
which we are using. 

In other words, instead of being compelled to wait for 
an extreme cold or for enormous pressures, it will be 
generally far more convenient to operate with both a 
moderate pi’essure and a less intense cold. And if, oii the 
■other hand, we employ high pressures and extreme cold, 
we dispose of a powerful method, capable of forcing the 
most rebellious gases to capitulate. 

This is precisely the process applied by Faraday with 
the help of the powerful means of action afforded by the 
ebullition \mder reduced pressure of Thilorier’s mixture. 
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And sucdi was his confidence in this devi<T. liial he ihuiiuht 
neither nioi’e nor less of reduein<<: (ojlic li'ijuid form iinlli 
liydi’ogen and oxygen, whicli were notorintis ai i finl iiiie 
for their resistance to the efforts of pliysicists. 

In this new apparatus, Faraday gave up tlie coIllpr^•^^i<';n 
of the gases to be hhiuefied In' ant<i-acciimulati<iti, fur the 
gases on which, he proposed to expiu'iinent, and specially 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, did tnit always readily lend 
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themselves to treatment, in a pure comlition in his 
primitive a])paratus. 

Here (Fig. 18), the gas under e.xperinuMil, jmrilied and 
dried, passes successively into two punip.s, whicli itic'rease 
the pressure first to 1(5 to 20 atmospheres, tlien, if neces- 
sary, up to 60 ; it is then passed (Fig. 1H) into a U*lube 
enclosing a small compressed air pressure-gauge i>, tlesigned 
bo measure the pressure at (^ach moment by the disphiceinent 
>f a mercurial index in a capillary tuba full of ails The 
J-tnbe is surrounded with.Thilorier’s refrigerating mixture, 
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and if necessary tlie wliole apparatus may, as shown in the 
fi'^ure, l>e placed under the bell of an air-pinnp, so as to 
■ lower the temperature down towards — 110°0. • This is 
measured by a pure alcohol thermometer. 

With tliis apparatus some surprising results are 
obtained. 

JMot only the gases hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic 
acid, hydroiodic acid, silicium fluoride, arsenurate and 
pliosphate of hydrogen, olefiant gas, which had been 
refractory till then, were easily liquefied, but the major 
proportions of the gases experimented with were even con- 
gealed. Hydrosulphuric acid takes the form of a white 
cT'ystalline mass resembling camphor ; protoxide of nitrogen 
that of a beautiful crystalline colourless body; hypochloric 
acid that of a friable red crystalline mass, etc. This is the 
Confirmation almost word for word and indisputable of 
Lavoisier’s beautiful conception. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding his attempts, Faraday 
remained powerless in respect to the very gases which had 
provoked them ; five among them, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, carbonic oxide and methane, withstood without 
turning a hair the most violent of his efforts, in the course 
of which he administered simultaneously 50 atmospheres 
and- 110° 0. 
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THE CRITICAL POINT 

liTEW DIFFICUITIES: THEIE EEASOIT BECOMES APPARENT. 

Fab.aday’s set-back \vas,for |)liysicists,aiiiHi.'^t a fliailriiii'ta 
■ They applied themselve.s to take it up. Already in isd*' 

! Colladon liad compressed air to !■<•<• atmo.^pliorr.- at 
' — 30° C. ill an apparatus whicli rosi>)ub!i“d. (■t<i.<('ly that 
which Oailletet was to use later. In !S3s Mauydiam aa^ 
working- on hydrogen and o.xygeii, which the elect ri)l\si> of 
water produced of itself under jirogre.s.'^ividy increa.-'iiiir 
pressure. This ingenious arrangenienl ilid not actually 
give any results, but its author gave utterance to the 
reflection, remarkable at that period, that a sulliciently low 
temperature would, doulitle.ss, facilitate siicce.ss. 

In 1843, Aiine, by utilising the e.xtrenu' pressures winch 
obtain at the bottom of the sea, luul comjires.'ed wit hout unv 
greater success, oxygen and liydrogen to 1*20 atnK!.-*;pheres, 
produced by their imnK'rsion to ov<>r 2 kilometres in de|,tth. 

New efforts were tlierenpon inaile, but all with the 
unfortunate circumstance of ovm'-estimat big the importance 
of pressure, and not attaching suHicient to the lowering of 
tempez'ature. 

In 1850 Bertholot succeeded in acting with enurnious 
pressures by means of a most ingenious and eh-gant 
device. 

The gas under experiment wa,s placed in the iwrre! of 
a simple thermometer, and the heating of tlie bulb caused 
the rising of the mercury, which subjected in this way, tht> 
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gas to 3ii increasing and finally enormous pressure. 
Oxygen* was tiins subjected to 780 atmospheres, but not 
tlrfcn,smallest token of liquefaction could be observed, even 
when the tube was cooled by solid carbonic acid. 

• In 1854 Natter er made a new record in the scale of 
pressures by attaining the prodigious amount of 2800 
atmospheres. Under these enormous pressures, reduced to 
a minute fraction of their vohime, the gases" experipien ted 
with proved heroically obstinate, they attained densities 
greater than that of water, but they did not capitulate ! 
Thereupon these obstinate unconquered gases of Faraday 
^vere baptised. They were thereafter called permanent 
gases. 

Brazen im^fudence, which science — which brooks not 
being defied — was not long in requiting, in the way we all 
'know. 

These obstinate gases Avere three simple bodies ; 
.Hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, and two carbon com- 
pounds, carbon monoxide (CO) and methane (CH'*'). Moisson, 
liy a celebrated investigation, added thereto in 1886, 
fluorine. Since then the list has been increased by a 
I'emarkable simple body, helium, which, through a strange 
paradox, our scientific men looked for and found in the 
sun before perceiving its presence on our globe, which 
the admirable Avork of Ramsay and Soddy has shown to 
be one of the most ordinary products of the transformation 
of the marvellous radium. 

They could liaAm added all those new elements, neon, 
argon, ki-ypton, zenon, Avhich we have thought well to 
discover in recent times in our atmosphere in company with 
helium, and AAdiich, according to Ramsay’s latest woi-k, are, 
doubtless, its brothers ; one could have, we have stated, if 
unfoi’tunately for our conceit these new-comers had not 
been revealed at a very dangerous time for the well-being 
of the peo'manent gases. 
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For, he it inulerstood, we are manipulating tiieM- pre- 
tended ])crinanent g'a.s<!K to-day liy liti’es and* tim." of litres 
in the li(|uid form without many more preeautions thav-'lf 
tliey were water or alcohol. One only of tlie lot. heMmiu 
has . successfully detied down to the most recent times oin-' 
means of coercion; hut, heing still a new-eomor in the 
circle of our acquaintance, since its pri-sence on our gln'lie 
was on l^” proved in IBh t, it did not iiave a hmglhy h-isnre 
to stick in its corner alone, foi- it oidy escaped the grasp of 
Dewar and of Olszewski to Ciune to heel on tin* l<tili of 
July, 1908, at the call of Professor K anu-rtingh-Onnes. * 

In the event, on the other hand, the as.<eilion of tin;, 
scientific men who had formulated the ipialiiieation agaimt 
which we have just heen ])rotesting, was all' the less jmii- 
fied, seeing that o.xperiments iik<' ilios(‘ (»r .\imc anil 
Natterei*, among othei-s, do not appear to have h»'o!i happily ' 
inspired. 

Seeing that the enormous cold, hrought into plav Itv, 
Faraday, had remained impotent, in condnnal ion with very 
respectable pressures, it was hardly to he e.xpeeied, we 
should think, that a hotter result could hi- ohtained iiv the 
aid of pressure alone orcomhiiied with slight refrigeration. 
If anyone was well qualified to attempt the e.xperimeiil of 
the use of high pressures, witli some imp.* of sneeess, it was 
certainly Faraday. Now, if he held it unneces.sary to go 
in his experiments beyond 50 atmospheres, it was certaitilv 
not from inability, but bccamso with a .surprising cleanit'ss 
of vision ho had very wisely save<l iiims«df from efToii.s 
which he knew wotdd bo fruitle.ss. 

The Work of Cagaiard de la Tour and Faraday s 
opinion. — In fact, experiment.s carrietl out in 1H21 by the 
Ireiich scientist, (/Hginard do la Tour, which pa.ssed almost, 
without attention in France itself, did luit escape the 
genius of Ifaraday, who did not take long to find in them the 

^ ' Froceediags of the Academy of Aiigiui iTth* 
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I’eason of* his own failure. By heating different liquids in 
clos(id ■/essels,' which he almost completely filled, Cagniard 
dft Tour had seen these liquids at a certain temperature 
suddenly turn to gases without sensible change of volume,, 
jtfid consequently under very great pressures. 

“ At such temperatures,” wi’ote Faraday, “ it is reason- 
aWe that no increase of pressure, unless it be enormous,, 
could liquefy the gases thus formed. Now tlie temi^erature- 
of — 110° is probably with hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen 
above this degree, and, therefore, we ought not to expect 
that any pressure, except that which might accompany a 
gold, much more intense than any which has been able to 
be produced, could make them quit their gaseous con- 
dition.” * 

Berthelot, after the faihire of his attein|)ts, spoke in the 
same sense, and the celebrated experiments of Andrews- 
were going shortljr to demonstrate the perfect accuracy of 
.these ideas. The degree of temperature below which,, 
according to Faraday, it would be impossible to liquefy a. 
given gas whatever be the pressure employed, exists very 
really; it is the critical temferatnre. 

*Frora Faraday to Andrews, however — that is, from 1845' 
to 1868 — some interesting work still lightened the way. 

Drion, who had already in 1845 re-discovered Cagniard 
de la Tour’s results, but this time in connection with 
certain liquefied gases, remarked in 1859 that the dilata- 
bility of liquids increases rapidly wdiere they are heated 
under pressure, and becomes comparable to that of gases 
when that strange stage is reached where the fluid 
passes indifferently from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
Here is evidently, taken in the raw, a manifestation of the 
progressive transition from the liquid to the gaseous state. 

Mendeleeff, in 1861, made another very iiiiportaut 
remark: he determined that under these same circum- 
stances the heat of evaporation of the liquid (p. 7) pro- 
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gvesswely dimini.slie.s, to l)e sensibly <lone uway tlie 

temperakire oF sudden giissifieatiou, wliieii he also dub, s f he 
point of (ihsolvff ' 

MendeleefF’s observathui e.\]ilaius tliat in this region a 
fluid takes on indiffei’cnlly the liquid slid<‘ or the- gas»'ui|,'. 
state witl] very slight, variations td’ teinperat ure. 1’hi> i- 
an additional proof of the [U'ogressive transition from khe 
liquid to the g^aseous state. And in this wise ue arriw at 
the year 1863 and the first work of Andrews. 

Andrews’ experiments. — This remarkable seientifn* niaii 
set forth by attacking the portnaittmt gases ami sidnniftiiig 
them to the simultaneous iiction of ])res>ures eapahle of 
attaining several hundreds of atmospheres atid of leuipi-ra- 
tnres lying behveen -- 7o°('. iind — 1 Iff C'. 

ijike Faraday he failed ; it was thei'efore in vain, in >pile 
of the , corrective element of temperature, which wu'f 
already very low, that he should htive als{> travelled along 
the road of high pressures. The views of his illustrious 
fellow-countryman thus received a new and important* 
confirmation. 

In despair of success, the e.vptu’imenter ihereui»oii very 
wisely turned his attention to a simpler prol»h>tn, that td fim 
liquefaction of carbonic acid, with a view to itivestigal iug 
its various circmmstances. From this investigntioji, very* 
modest in appearance, was de.stine(l to b(> born, .si.s vears 
later, the general theory of li(|uefaction, tind the idetts tnore 
than ever prevalent at the prt'seiit time on the eoutitniity 
of tlie liquid and gaseous sfjitt's. From thi' verv tirst 
observations made by Andrews soim* interesting fart.s were 
brought to light.. 

borne carbonic acid is purtiaily !i<jnefied by [uavsisni’e, so 
as to divide it into a litpiid and a gast‘ous portion; theji 
the whole is heated to 31”(’. At this ti>mperatnn‘ jil! 
differentiation of thy licjuid level, til! uppearamu! eveti of the 
liquid vanishes. All the space is then occupieti by n homo- 
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geneous •fluid, but when the pressure or the temperature 
are glig'iitly diminished, streaks appear throughout the whole 
ftii^d mass. Beyond this temperature where the fluid takes 
on yidifferently the liquid or the gaseous temperature 
^ndr’eu's found that no p^'essiire is any longer capable of 
liquefying the gas. 

• Thus beyond 31° C. carbonic acid behaves like a time 
'permanent gas. What can be moi’e probdble, therefore. 



Fia. 10. 


than that with permanent gases themselves, when acting 
in this way, their refractory behaviour is only a question of 
temperature ! 

Encouraged by these first results, Andrews undertook 
a more methodical and complete study of the phenomenon, 
and to this end devised the following apparatus 

(Pig. 19). _ 

A tube carefully calibrated, is cemented in a metal 
cylinder a, furnished with a matrix in which a screw v 
works made perfectly tight by a stuflflng box. The tube and 
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part of tlie oylmdci’ liold sonio (>-iis<‘<»iis cnrbonH' 'acid ; the 
reiiiaiiider of the cylinder holds llu' mercury de.>Hined fu 
act as a piston on tlio and press ih little hy little J^vtu 
the calibrated tube when the screw v is turned so ;is to 
pen eti’ate into the cylinder A. Anotht'r apparat us ‘ .\'i 'v^'. 
■containing inei’cury and air is conneett'd with the lirst below 
the level of the mercury through fhi'tnbc! k, 'The carbojaie 
acid axid the ifir are thus submittcal at (!ach instant toeipjal 
pressure, and as the air under the conditions of the experi- 
ment follows Mariotte’s law fairly accurately, the IiiIh* t' i' 
only a coixipx-essed aii‘ pix'ssnre gauge indicating at eatdt 
instant the pressui’e which is acting. 

The results of thest' experinients are repi'eseiiled by ihe 
curves on Fig. 20, drawn ))y represent ing'i he volumes of 
the carbonic acid mass as abscissjo and the coi-responding 
pressures as ordinates. Each of tlu* curves i, u, iii, tv and* 
V of this figure relates to a, .series of e.xpcriments imide :tt 
a constant temperatui’e. 

Working at firtst at pretty low teniperiitures Andrews* 
checked the results obtained by preeetliiig e.\peri!uenter.-i. 

At 13° 0., for example, tlie volume! diudiiishes unifeirmly 
xinder the influence of pressure up to tin* moment wlidrt> 
this reaches 50 atmo.spheres. This is the porti.m \i: of 
the curve. A first drop of litpiid appears tit tins moment, 
'The screw v continues to force it way in and the vtdnme 
to diminish. The ]i(|uid inci'esiscis progressively till entire 
liquefaction takes place. Andrews olisiu'vod that the jires- 
suro remained comftinf, and we know ipiite well that this 
must be so, since the pi*ossuj*e to produce !i<(uefuetioii must 
only overcome the temsiou of the curhonic acitl, which Ls 
cpiite determined and constant at the temjiemture of the 
experiment. Andrews noted, however, a slight ineretise of 
T5 atmospheres between the beginning and tin* <*nd of 
the liquefaction, bxit this anomaly must be attributed to a 
trace of air in the carbonic acid, whicli, as we shall see 
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when defiling with the liquefaction of gaseous mixtures 
(Chap. ,X.VI) must act in this direction. 

^ This phase of liquefaction is repi*esented on curve i 



by the portion Bc;, parallel to the co-ordinate of the 
abscissee, which clearly shows that during this period the 
volume diminishes without the pressure increasing. 
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At 50 atmosplieres (jihout), always af llic saim-- Iciiiju-ra- 
tnre of !.:M° C., all the g’as is tliiis iitjiu'ljatl : liicn'at'ti i- 
very great iiicreasos in ili<' pi’essure f:ill not iiiiiiini>!i,uit<' 
volume save very slightly, i lie liquid liidiig al tlini tontpoi'a- 
ture very ’slightly couipi’twsihle ; fids is tin* portion m'. 

At 21° C. (ii, Fig‘. 20), the pheiioincnon presorvo,'. tfio 
same conduct. We note only that the poi-fion \'ii' i-; u^tre 
developed than An, and the piawsure tnnsl atlain a Idglier 
vahxe— about 60 atmospheres- - before li(|uefaelion eati 
commence. As in the previous ca.se, this experimeiil is 
conducted entirely under constant pressure, hut we 
find that the volume at the end of li([uefarl ion r.'pre- 
sented by the abscissa at o' is greater tlnin at It’el I*, 
which is not surprising, seeing that the .liquid is hotter. 
At 25° and 30° the stime occurs; tin- wlade of the gas 
is always brought to the licptid state, hut by means o^* 
higher and higher pre.sstires. Besitles this, the 
portion and the rising grade ito, which tire very inqjorlani 
features in the curves for l:!-r (1. utid 2!'5 (’., aiA 
restricted more and more, atid reductal to lianlly anvlhiiig 
at 30° 0. ; this signifies thiit at this temperature the reduc- 
tion in volume at the moment of liquefaction is aheost 
nothing, (ptite the contrary to what oeenrrtal at 13-!'’r.. 
for example, and that therefore the ga-s, at the moment «»f 
licpxef action, possesses almost, the same density a.s llu> 
liquid into which it is Iteing transfornual. 

Manifestly, and notwithstanding that the Hcpjefnclion is 
still very apparent, an abnormal fjvct is immitieiit. 

And if, in point of fact, wo undertake at hi-rc. n new 
series of experiments (curve tii), the phenomenon c(.m- 
pletely changes character. 

Whatever the pressure which is attained it is impossible 
to discern a single drop of liquid appearing If we con- 
struct with the experimental data a new ettrve (curve in), 
we find for the angular type ahc of the low temperatnro 
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curves an ^almost continuons curvature is substituted. This 
curvq,tui% is such that at about 75 atmospheres the 
sut-ve becomes almost horizontal, that is, that thereabouts 
all dipiinution of volume entails doubtless an increase 
of, pressure, but that at least this increase of pressure is 
slight. Thus, wehave here almost all the characteristics of 
liquefaction, condensation is immanent, so to say, and we 
have reason to hope that it is going to take place. „ False 
alarm, however, for this region of high conpressibility 
is quickly passed, and, judging from the look of the curve 
o"d", which continues its development, and which rises 
tjjereafter almost parallel to the co-ordinate of pressure, we 
note that all hope of liquefaction must be abandoned, 
and that it would be waste of time to try with this object 

in view still higher pressures. 

• 

THE CEITICAL POINT: CONDITIONS WHICH DETEEMINE IT. 

In this way, therefore, at 30° C., the gas in question 
is entirely liquefiable ; while at 31T°it is absolutely refrac- 
tory to all our efforts. The reason is that between these two- 
points it has crossed the limit, on which Andrews has quite 
appropriately conferred, the name of critical point, and 
which for carbonic acid corresponds to the temperature of 
30'9°0. Let us make at this same temperature of 30’9° C. 
a new sei’ies of determinations with Andrews’ apparatus. 
We shall find once, more, but on this occasion for a body 
clearly classed as a gas, all the tokens of the phenomenon 
elsewhere observed in the case of liquids by Cagniard 
de la Tour. The pressure of the carbonic acid having been 
brought to 70 atmospheres, we notice that the gas, which 
has contracted very powerfully, can indifferently, owing to 
very slight variations of pressure or of temperature, pass 
wholly and at one stroke from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
As to the curve representing the phenomenon, its horizon- 
tal part BO, whose extreme reduction at 3U° C., we have 

4 
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pointed out, still (wists liei’e, inil is fn a >•('./(//(• 

point, which is n point of inflcctimu anil w Inch cof'ri'.\j)oii(ls 
to the (‘fitlciil niliiiiii-. Ai the ci'iticnl point, t horoh.i'*'; llio 
tangent o_f tltc ciii’Vi* is hon/.ontal ami it cuts the fiiioo ; if, 
results from this that tin.* c-ritical point is lioioi'inriM'il Jn- 
the two relations which inaliieinat ically tleliiif a tanoenf- 
•of this kind : 


We shall see ((Ihap. V) the reniarkahh* use which \’'un 
■der Waals has made of this property. 

We thns see all tlu^ v<a’y retnarkahie conditions which 
•define the critical point of (‘arh(mi<‘ acid. , 

First, it is the tenpx'raturt' hclow whicli it is impnssdih. 
to licj^iefy by pressure alom>, howcv(‘r cnornioiis tbi.s 
pressure may be. 

Then, at this temperature, llie fluid passes wilhnui 
■change of volume from the ga.senus to tli(« li(juid state dr 
vice vered, md possesses con.sefpiejitly the .'tfimr in 

the gaseous as in the licpdd condition. 

Finally, and on this oeeasion Andrews emifirm.s- the 
results announced by Meiideieeff (p. -l-d), the indilTereiiw 
between the gaseous and the liipud state is e.vpluiited by the 
fact that the lieatof volatilisation, progressive! v ditninisluKl 
during the increase of tatriperature, disappears at the eritkal 
point, which demonstrates the progressive attenuation, uml 
then tlie disappearance of the cohesion of the litjuitl. 

OIASSIFICATION OF SA8ES FEOK THE POUTT OF TIEW OF 

IiaXTEFACTIOH. 

However remarkable the conclusions of Andrews may 
have been, they were only applicable till more amplo infor- 
mation to carbonic acid alone. 

Andrews himself undertook to underline their scop© 
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by demonstrating that they were equally applicable to 
nitrieoxfde and methj^l chloride. 

* "Thenceforward, Cagniard de la Tour’s experiments 
helpe^; it became indefinitely probable that all gases were 
subject thereto, and that therein lay most probably in 
accordance with Faraday’s prevision the secret of the 
liquefaction of “ permanent ” gases. 

Events, we have already stated, undertook to -justify 
these ideas. 

: It results therefrom that gases from the point of view 

of their liquefaction can be classed under two categories ; 

' ^ (1) Grases characterised by critical temperatures above 
the normal temperature of our climates, such as carbonic 
acid, which has* its critical point at 31° 0., acetylene at 
37° C. ; chlorine at 140° C.; sulphurous acid at 155°, etc. 
'I'hese gases, under ordinary conditions, find themselves 
automatically below their critical temperature, and it is not 
astonishing, therefore, that from the very first the 
physicists of the last century — Faraday, Thilorier, etc. — 
should have had the satisfaction of seeing these gases lique- 
fied by the application of a sufficient pressure alone. 

(2) Grases characterised by critical temperatures inferior 
to. the ordinax’y. temperature of our climates. These gases, 
under ordinary conditions, find themselves automatically 
above their critical temperature. The action of pressure 
alone will therefore always be powerless to bring them to 
the liquid state, and to succeed in doing so, it will be neces- 
sary by means of rather energetic cooling, to bring them 
first below their critical tempei’ature. The gases prema- 
turely dubbed as “permanent” pertain naturally to this 
category. They are characterised by critical temperatures 
which are fearfidly law, temperatures of which we had no 
idea till the last dozen years. 

It is thus, if we put oxygen on one side, whose critical 
temperature of — 118° C., is barely below the — 110° 0., 
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which Faraday worked with, that cai'lioiiie n.Niile lias its 
ei'itical ])oiut al. — 1 df> ‘ iiitroo'eii aj H<! C./amJ that 
hydrog'eii, the one wlticdi la'aehes the laiilastie ilejii’tf*' o! 
— 242° Ch, so close to that (wtreiiie teiiqierat ure 272. 
which physicists, ^niidcd hy wi<le eoiicept ions, eoii'idfred,tit 
be the extreme limit, of tcmipm’at nre [lossihle. and w hieh 
they consequently styled the nhsululr ;:iru. Tim'.' flu' 
neces,^ity for cooling of ext raordinary intensity is explained, 
to compass the liquefaction of tliese gases, and the ii-pcated 
set-backs of physicists who pinneil their best h(qie> upon 
the indefinite increase of pre.ssiire, an' easily undei-'tooil. 
It is ereii worth noting in this cunnectiou that as >oi.npis 
they are cooled doAvn to their <‘ritical temperalni'e the 
permanent gases allow themselves U> In* liquetied iiivariality 
under moderate pre.ssures— utniosphei'es for tdtrogen, 
50 foroxygen, 15 for Iiydroga-n ; and still less if the cooling 
is carried below the critical temperature. As in all other 
cases the difficulty is to know how to tackle it, and tlie 
enormous pressures which the physicists of the lust century 
made use of, at every turn, are perfectly supertliious. 

It will be remarked that this classitieation of the gases 
in one or the other of the two categetries is based «‘iitu’ely 
upon the average temperature which the pn>seiit conditions 
of the solar system inq)o,se npon our globe. 

If we unfortunate mortals were living upon (utu (tf those 
glacial spheres which are wandering near tiie Hniiis of our 
system, and where temperature.s of — ■ 2t!0'’C'. t(» — 25tF ('. 
prevail, we should have been spared the singular iilea of 
dubbing oxygen and nitrogen as pernmiicnt gtises, since 
they woxtld be running as Ihjuids in (nir Htrciuns, or would 
form, according to Lavoisier’s dictum, solid inomifains or 
very hard rocks. While hydrogen and Itelium alone, yielding 
to the blandishments of physicists, would have been 
coquettish enough to wait upon the persevorance of an 
Andrews or the ingenuity of a Cailletet, 
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Andre'v^s’ classiiication. — It should he iioted that 
Andr.ewsf, struck by the extreme importance of this circum- 
stai4,ce of the critical'*temperature of gases, proposed a very 
logica^ classification of gases and vapours. In his opinion 
gases properly so-called are fluids under such conditions of 
temperature that it is impossible for them to pass into the 
liquid state under the influence of pressure ; they are fluids 
above their critical temperature. Vapours, on’ the contrary, 
are fluids capable of passing to the liquid state under the 
influence of pressure alone, or, in other words, are fluids 
under their critical temperature. 

^ By Andrews’ definitions, therefore, the only real gases 
are the permanent gases. All the r-est would be only 
vapours. 

However logical this definition may be, we could not 
Mopt it, because it would have the drawback of oijtraging 
Avithout profit our habitual ideas, by classing among vapours 
the greater number of bodies which we consider as gases, 
carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, etc., so we shall preserve 
as very logical also, the definition that we have adopted 
above (p. 24), and Avhich consists in considering as syn- 
onymous the terms gas and non-saturated vapours. As to the 
term “ permanent gases,” wq shall continue using it as a 
convenient loquation, but without having any illusions as to 
its applicability. 
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•* 

% 

Cailletet’s experiments.- After Amirews’ work the 
appeared to be close. Nevertheless, atint her eitrhttH'ii years 
elapsed without appreciable proyo-es.s. But lui .Muiiday, 
December 24th, 1877, a. circunistauce utn-urreti aluin>t 
without precedent in the iiistnry of seienee. I'he i-’i'eneh 
Academy of Sciences, wlio met on that dat'e, was informed 
that the grand problem of tht« li(pieraetion of the permanein 
gases, % problem which fur so long ha<l been the su!>jei-f of 
investigation, for the solution of whieii so many fruitless 
efforts liad been made, was at last s(dved, and solvei! in no 
vague and uncertain munncr, but by two t*xperimentalisls 
unknown to each otlier, by meiins of tw>» coinpietelv 
distinct methods. One of tliese e.xperiimmljiiist.s w;is the 
French scientist Louis Oailletet. stm of an iron!i!in«.(i>r' of 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, who hati tdrcjidy become ktiown 
throngb his many investigatum.H cotinected with the 
problems that the working of blast furnae«*.s were raisijig 
day by day, when he turtied his attention to the Ii<juefu« lion 
of gases. 

Cailletet commenced by arrangitjg a eonvenient appji- 
ratus for his experiments. It happtmed tfiat tiiis ajiparatus 
was almost identical with that of Amirews, and ati tirrange- 
inent Oolladon had used fifty years earlier for the researches 
to which we have alluded (p. 40). 

Some mercury contained in a block of steel a (p. .'.(1), 
arranged so as to be pumped by a hydraulic press into the 
glass reservoir t containing th© gas under experiment, 
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and terminated outside the block of steel by a chamber 
of smalleB diameter. When the pressure reaches a sufficient 
• amoiint, the gas is forbed by the mercury into the upper part 
of this reservoir t which only is subjected to high pressure,, 
a concbition which is easily fulfilled because of 'its small 
inteimal section. Thanks to the volume of the recipient 
it is, possible in tliis way to act on a considerable mass of 
the gas, and the whole of the interesting phase occur under 
the eyes of the experimenter. 

Now, it was by the aid of this very simple apparatus 
that out of the five “permanent” gases then known, four 
have been able to be finally deprived of this absurd 
qualification, and that hydrogen itself presented unequivocal 
traces of liquefaction ! Apart from its enormous scientific 
interest, the matter did not lack its piquant side. 

' We have just seen that Andrews’ work had indicated the 
road for physicists ; that to finally succeed in liquefying the 
permanent gases, the only hope, in the words of Faraday, 
lay in subjecting them to a cold more intense than any 
which we had then been' able to produce.' And it happened 
that in the apparatus itself, with the help of Avhich human 
scifftice was going to win this decisive victory, nothing was 
provided to apply an intense refrigeration to the gases under 
experiment, since the mercury, which is liable to being easily 
congealed, was in direct contact with the gas under experi- 
ment. 

It will be sufficient for us to add, to explain this extra- 
ordinary conception, that Cailletet by no means had in view 
Andrews’ experiments, but that at the outset of the experi- 
ments which he intended to be of very modest scope he did 
not expect to deal with the permanent gases. 

One of his objects was to easily repeat successive experi- 
ments with the same mass of gas. He intended to this 
end to furnish his apparatus with a valve v, with which he 
could evacuate the water used in the hydraulic press. 
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and consequently do away with the jn'essuro and'ctu urn tint 
gas to its original condition ; the inst rumont as ingouiioii.-^ty 
designed, but its results were destined'tn singularly sui;^«s>s 
the hopes of its author. 

Thus tHiuipped, Cailletet eoniitituK'ed iii>. invest i'/at iuus. 
Acfitydeiie was t he first to !h‘ ex[)eriniented on. Thi> remark- 
able gas, diseoverof! in ISotl by M. Davy, and .'.tiidioii by 





Berthelot, wlio produced n nmsbu-fiil synthesis (hereof, 
cannot be claixnod to bo very rcfnietory to li<|uefaetioiJ, 
as its critical temperature is at :17''<k At this tem- 
perature (58 atmospheres arc suffieimit to liijuefy it. It 
was tlierefore for Cailletet rsither ti verification that! a 
serious experiment. 

Now, in the course of the verification, an iiicitloiit 
occurred whicli was destined to decide (ho snecesB of theJ 
play. During an experiment, when the pressure had not? 
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attained t4ie amount sufficient for liquefying the gas, the 
discharge valvawas opened by accident ; the operator saw at 
this, moment the contents of the tube becoming ilpset and 
taking on the appearance of a thick mist. 

Cahletet himself was not upset; he did not at all 
realise that he had witnessed a very important fact, for, in 
his^opinion, the mist he had observed arose from a simple 
condensation of tlie moisture or the impurities contained in 
the gas. A superficial experimenter would have been con- 
tent with this explanation, and would have passed without 
delay to another experiment. How often this occurs in 
scientific experiments ! How often has an ingenious ex- 
planation — and what can we not explain by exciting our 
imagination — causes us to pass over a strange phenomenon 
which we have observed on the way and miss some great 
•discovery thereby ! , 

Cailletet, however, decided that he was not satisfied 
with the explanation till he had verified its exactitude. 
Since it was the impurities which were the culprits, he 
decided to procure some absolutely pure and dry acetylene, 
and to ascertain that in this case the phenomenon which 
had attracted his attention, would not repeat itself. The 
laboratory of Berthelot furnished him with the required 
gas, the experiment was repeated, and the mist reappeared 
still equally intense. 

A new experiment was carried out with protoxide of 
nitrogen, with the same result : this was becoming serious. 
Oailletet was obliged to be persuaded that he was the 
witness of a veritable liquefaction. 

He concluded thereupon, that this must be the manifesta- 
tion of a fact well known in thermodynamics, but which he 
had not the slighest idea would intervene in such an 
experiment. 

In fact, the sudden expansion to which the gas was 
subjected at the moment of opening the valve must have 
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been the cause' of a th(’roivtical]_v ve'cy itiltatso hut 

■which it was possihlo to cah'ulato lonir a.*''!* in* llioi'tuo- 
dynaniicS by hapiaco’s foiaiiitla. Htil fanv was il {Hissiby'<to 
suppose tliat such a coohiii'' couiil iio olb'cl i\'(‘ly niiiaiiicil iu 
th(i interior of an almost eaiiillaiw tubo, with sueh a simill 
mass of gas, subje'cteH on all sides to the heatiiig' eileet ot 
the tube wmlls ? 

This vickfrious interve'iil ion of cliaiiee was necessary to 
demonstrate, in the inosti pert'inptory fashion, that because 
of the excessive suddtmness of tin* phenomenon and of llii' 
bad calorific conductivity of the gas, the inlluenei* of 
the walls was on the contrary negligible, and (pn’ti' unable 
to bring the temperature up, in tin* centre of the tube to il> 
own value save wdtb dc'lay of some seconds; tpiile sutlicieiii 
to reveal to the operator all the secrets of iho pheiiometion. 

We^can lunv reconstitute what must have passed it* 
Cailletet’s mind. 

Since sncli iutmise cooling seem to lie very easily 
realised by this device, w'ould it tud be po.ssiblc, by iiierea.s- 
ing the prossiares and by actitig no longer on the modest 
gases of the first category, but on the “ [u'rmaiii'nf gases ” 
themselves, to arrive in those citses also below the eriiteal 
temperature? The appanitns witliout any change letit 
itself admirably to tin* applicaf it.m of prt‘ssui*t'.s e.veetHiiug 
300 atmospheres : the trial was tempting. It wa.s carried 
out after some itreliminary experiments in the ea.se of 
methane on December 2nd, 1877, 

The following letter, written to Sainte-Dlaire Ibwille, 
■who bad encouraged with hi.s advice a beginner wlniin ho 
loved, gives the results of this inenioralde e.xperimeiit in 
terms whose very modesty and s(dentific re.serve eiihanco 
the merit of the experimenter : 

“1 hasten to inform you, and you first u-ithont losing a 
moment, that I have liquefied this day both carlKniic ti.xide 
and oxygen. I am, perlmps, wrong in saying lirpiefied. 
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because tlie temperatui’e I obtained by evaporating 
sulpliijroits aoid«, that is at — 29° 0., and under 200 atmo- 
• splrei^es’ pressure, I *did not see any liquid, but" a dust 
so dense that I was able to infer the presence of a vapour 
veiy close to its point of liquefaction. 

“ I have written to-day to Mr. Deleuil to ask him for 
some protoxide of nitrogen, by means of which I shall 
doubtless be able to see carbonic oxide and oxygen fioAV. 

“ P.S. — I have just carried out an experiment .which 
satisfies me cornpletely. "I have compressed hydrogen 
to 800 atmospheres, and after cooling down to — 28° C., I 
e:!^Danded it suddenly. There was no trace of liquid dust 
in the tube. My gases (CO and 0) are therefore certainly 
at the point of liquefaction, as this dust is only produced by 
vapours close to liquefaction. The foi’ecasts of M. Bei'thelot 
are completely verified.” 

The result in respect to oxygen was not surprising, 
because the cooling, calculated by Laplace’s formula with a 
pressure of 300 atmospheres, could not have been less than 
220° C. ! 

The experiment, hoAvever, was not made public neither 
at the sitting of the Academy of December 3rd, nor at that 
of the 10th, nor at that of the 17th. What did this reserve 
mean, corresponding so little Avith the intense satisfaction 
which the happy experimenter could not help feeling ? The 
explanation is to be found in a circumstance Avholly to his 
honour. Cailletet, Avhose brilliant Avork, Ave have said, had 
already attracted the attention of the scientific world, had 
become a candidate for a corresponding membership of 
the Academy ; the election was to take place on the 1 7th 
December, and he did not Avish to appear to have influenced 
the voting by such a sensational communication. 

He was elected, but this exaggerated modesty nearly 
cost him dear. It is the rule, in fact, in France, that 
questions of priority should be settled by the dates of 
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presentation to A(*a<loiiiy <»! i^clvnvviy* Sim , I ho la>t 
eveiuiiir but oiu^ befoi'o <!it‘ iltth IhHaaitlnu*, thn bay tut 

O I* 

wliicli Dumas was to have* prcsuiittMi to tlic Aradmiij ‘tin* 
discovefy of their lunv eorrespomleiil , a ili>palf!t reaelu'd 
the Institute. It aiinoniitaal that lUi that veta da\ . t fie 'J’.'tid 
of December, oxygen Iiad iitHui liipielieil, and it wa,- ^ie■nrd, 
Raoul Rietet ! 

llap])ilv *for ( 'ailh'l ("t, Sainte-t 'lairi* !)evill(>. an uld 
hithifiir of file Jiistitute, had mistrusted [lus.-iblo indi>- 
cretioins ; In' had taken on liimsidf to lodge in a ,'ealed 
envelope with tlie Academy tin* historical letter, the text of 
which we have (juoted, and by ids fori'sight he Ij^td 
definitely assured for his //re/epe the priority which hmt 
almost been taken from him. 

The experinu'uf of Decemlter the dtid nalurally uas 
not only rejuaitiHl successfully with miorninus >uceess befnre 
a number of enthusiastic scientists, but it was applied to 
the different gases whicdi remaim’d to la* liqiietieii. 
Methane, nitrogen, air all behaved in the same abject, 
fashion as oxygen. 'I’he inconclusive exjieriment mmitioned 
in Cailletct’s letter relating to hytlrogen was repeated, 
starting from 3b() atinosphere.s and from — befoVt; ii 

committee of the Academy composed of Berthelol, Saiiite- 
Claire Dcville, and Mascart, diseloseti also a conimeiiceinciit, 
•of indubitable litpiefieatioti by the ap]ieiu‘auce of an 
“ excessively iivd (t'lnidint mist, which filled the tubo 
and suddoiily disappeared.” Xt)w, to realise flie e.xti'eme 
power of the method which fiirtdshed fhe.se results, it will 
suffice to recall that the critical point of hy<lrtigen is no less 
than - 242° C. 

Unfortunately, though the success of this inagiuficcnfc 
experiment from the scientific point of view was complete, 
we have seen that it was tiot ecpmlly m from the (iractii’iii 
point of view, since the tricky mists of Dailletet’s a|iparatU8 
■only appeared, to at once disappear. 
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Pictet’S experiments. — Pictet, the ingenious Geneva 
physicist,* had arrived at the goal by an entirely different 
• route, equally very interesting and more directly inspired 
by Andrews’ work. We know that in accordance with 
Faraday and with Andrews, the permanent gases might 
not be liquefied save on condition of submitting them, at 
the same time as to pressure, to a sufficient degree of cold. 
Al l the efforts of experimentalists should therefore have 
been turned to producing this cold. Now, the principle 
brought into play to this end by Pictet consists in cooling | 
by means of cascades or successive falls, of more and more 
refractory liquefied gases, ectch. term of which, by reason of 
havitig its boiling-point lower, permitted of the liquefaction . 
of th e folio icing ierm toitliout too much trotMe. 

Pictet, in the event, was utilising the idea put forward 
fen years earlier by a scientist of more than average 
ingenuity, the real creator of the refrigerating industry 
which is so flourishing at the present t :ue, the Frenchman,. 
Ch. Tellier. 

In a remarkable work* full of manufacturing sug- 
gestions, many of which could be taken up again now with 
advantage, Ch. Tellier enunciated the principle which 
interests us, in connection with a very curious application, 
otherwise far removed from the sphere of the ideas which 
occupy us, and which, was required in connection with 
the manufacture of great quantities of liquid carbonic- 
acid. 

Anxious not to find in their manufacture the necessity 
for the enormous pressures, which the bursting of a 
Thilorier apparatus and the death of the unfortunate 
Hervey had shown to be dangerous, Tellier proposed te 
liquefy the carbonic acid in a bath of boiling ammonia 
under reduced pressure. The condensation of the carbonic 

* • L’Autonoinique/ by Cb. Tellier, published by J. Eothschild, Paris, 1867,. 
p. 277. 
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ackl was llius hrou^trht about, tiiidor 7 a) iiuwplio'h's, aud all 
serious dau,'^or was also aA'oided. 

In I'ns cxpei'iincnfs on tix* liciiicfaclion of air, kirtot, 
replOiCed the anunonia rfcouinit'init'(| b_v Tollior by sul- 
phurous acid, with which his (‘xpcricncc in tin* niaiiuraci iirc 
of ice inacliines had raniiliariscd him. 

This li(juid, produced by eompressiou uudi-r al mo- 
spheres, wa^ caused to boil under reduced pressui'e, and to 
develop a tempera, iure of ~ tJb'' around a system ttf tulas 
in which carbonic acid was being condensed taider fei-bie 
pressure. This li(juid carbonic acid was in its ttirtJ taken 
up and transmitted to boil under reduced pres.sma* ii^ a 
second recipient, wdient it dtweloped— according to the 
•author — a tempei'afure of - Idtf’th, and' where it tinallv 
hrought aV)out the licpiefaction of o.xygen prt)dnced clirt'ctlv 
under pressure over 2b() atmospheres by red hc»t. deconi- 
position of chlorate of jxitash in ti steel sliell. By openitig 
the needle valve which closed the portion of tlie o.xygj-n 
holder which is plunged into the carhonic acid, Pictet 
observed this body escaping under the form of a trans- 
parent jet surrounded by a concentric white eylitnler, 

, which he took for solid oxygen. 

From this beautiful experiment he thought lie could 
conclude that the vapour tension of oxygen at — I 
was about 273 atmospheres. In the course of snbseqnont 
•experiments Pictet did not liesitate to attack iiydrogen, 
which he also prepared under pressure, in a similar fashion 
to Faraday, by the action of potash or forniiate of pijtash. 
Pictet, influenced doubtless by tlie inductions of chemistry, 
which tended at that time to consider Iiydrogen as a tneta!, 
thought he saw it issuing from his apparatus in the fom 
of an opaque jet, with a very characteristic tint of ated him, 
which struck the ground with a noise recalling that of 
metallic shot. 

It would be evidently unjust to contest Pictet’s very 
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great in these superb experiments, and the verT 

great, experimental ability which enabled him to brine 
them to a happy fssue. “Unfortunately,” says Julim 
Letevre,-’^ “it was found a few years later that Pictet’s 
results were contaminated by serious errors. Subsequent 
experiments Jiave demonstrated that oxygen can be lique- 
fied at -130° 0. under a pressure of about 2o atmospheres 
while hydrogen, whose critical temperature Is well under 



-200 C could neither be liquefied no,, solidified in a tube 
at - 140 C., as Pictet believed he had observed, and that if 
liquefaction did occur it could only be produced outside 
the apparatus under the influence of expansion ” 

On the other hand, it would have bee, a further error on 
Pictet’s part to believe that the reaction he used in Ids 
second series of experiments could furnish him with pure 

>'y J. Lef^vre, published by 
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liydi'Ogen, vrluni in point, of foot lii> wns rathrf* fi>piou.-'!y 
adulterating it witli water anti cnrhotiie oxide. 

Lastly, while the :uilhi)r assert.s in delniife ii‘rins'’t'!t;i! ' 
ho also saw a blue suhstaiKa* liquid hydi'ogon, this, neeui’d- 
ing to our [iresent kiiuwh'dge, is ;i eolouidess liquid, 
extraordinarily light and view mobile ! 

Science could not tlu'rel'ore re>l eoiit<'nled uiib 
numerical determinations l'urnish(>d by I’ieiet's undoubtedly 
very interesting but ap|)arently to*) pi-eei])i!a!e experiiiieul,-'. 

On the other hand, as daniiti pointed out to the 
Acadeiiiy on December 21<th, 1S77, the probh-in wa,> not 
as yet entirely solved; it was still necessary to assem^ile 
under a more visible :ind more stable Corm tlie iinpitlpuble 
droplets seen by Ouilletet and Pictf.b jtitd arrive .at the 
normal manipulation oF the niysterions liquid. 

“ The possibility of liquefying or of solidifying oxygen 
is now demonstrated. The two experiments tire ti.s good 
as each other; Pictet’s added litth' to Cailletet's, for if the 
first proclaimed that he, had seen oxygen deposited in liqtiii! 
form, everything tends to show that ho only caught a 
flying look, and, on the other liund, the mist .ohserxanl by 
Lailletet at the moment of expiinsiou showed tlmt'the'^ 
oxygen had ceased to he transparent~that is, gaseons -and 
that it had become solid or Ihpjid. To have .seen the litpiiil 
pr the mist without being able to collect eitlicr om; or the 
other showed that the crucial exporitnont had still to h(' 
made. It shotdd consist of maintaining iitjnid oxygeti at 
the temperature of its point of ebullition, as lias been done 
in the case of the protoxide of nitrogen, or in tin* solid-state* 
as with carbonic acid, which is pre.served in this imndilion 
because of the enormous latent heat which gassification 
exacts.” 

Expenments of Olszewski and WroblewskL—Homo 

much more careful experiments wore thereupon undertaken 
by Cailletet himself. 
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About the same time two Polish scientists of the highest 
skill, pisaewski* and Wroblewski, one of whom had been 
• veiy»deeply impressed by the memorable experiments which 
he witnessed in Cailletet’s laboratory, setting to work at 
the University of Cracow, Avere able to fix the conditions of 



Fia. 23. — Apparatus of Wroblewski and Olszewski. 

liquefaction and the physical constants of the permanent 
gases more exactly. 

To arrive at the results established by Jamin, it sufficed 
for the two last experimentalists to arrange Cailletet’s tube 
under a form (Fig. 23) permitting of subjecting the com- 
pressed gases to a more intense cooling. Wherefore to the 
reservoir a doubly curved tube is added, which plunges into 

5 
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a refrigerating^ batli. IJtHier this forui tin* jirineijth* of the 
process is coin|)lete]y chatigct! ; (•xpunsion ha-'- nothing 
further' to <lo with tin; inattt'i*. 1 iu‘ apparat ns as, t hus 
arranged is a descendant of Faraday’s apparatus rather 
tlian anything else (p. 38). Hut the Folisli experimentors 
owed their succ('ss to tin* fact, sugge.sted hy Cailletet. of 
having used as cooling agent, instead of solid eai'!>onie acid, 
some liipiid Athijlcuc, whose ehullition ht ninio wouhl .secure a 
temperature of ■— iXotwithstaiuling the v»*ry low 

temperature wliich this body cun yiehl, its eriti<'al tempera- 
ture is only -f- tF (J., and it can ther<‘fore bi* li(p«‘f!e<! umler 
moderate pressures in simple refrigerating mi.xtures oimn 
sulphurous acid boiling under reduced [>i’essurf'. 

The measurement of the temperatures is tmsured by 
a hydrogen thermometf'r, whose bulb is imnu'r.setl in the 
I’efrigQj’ating liquid, and thus permits of flit' temperatures 
being estimated by the contraction (tf the hydrogen — which, 
according to Ga,y Lussac’s law', is e(pial to 
degree — all the substances used for thermometers, in fact, 
such as alcohol, carbon disulphide, etc., would be instaidly 
solidified at these temperatures, as state<l by Wroblewski, 
who did not then know the properties of petrtdeum ('flier 
(p. IGO). It lias been proved, however, iliat hydrogt'n can 
be used without fear at these temperatures, because if 
is still far enough removed from lupiefncfion to follow verv 
exactly Gay Lussac’s lawn 

It is hy moans of tliis nrrangt'meid that the two Foli.'^h 
scientists have transformed into a (hdinite victory the Hr.st 
success achieved by Cailletet over (he hostility of mutter. 

On April 9fch — 1883— a memoruhiu date -tiiey .saw 
ixygen, previously compressed to dO atmosphere.s, as- 
embling in small colourless drops at the lower side of tho 
urved tube. W-hat pains, what ingenuity, what difiicuhies 
vercomo, were represented hy those few droplets of li(|uii!|‘ 
tut also what enthusiasm for the first e.x peri men ters, 
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:o wliom at length it had been given to see the fluid which 
ive bi’gathe transfoiuned into an nni’uffled limpid liquid as 
nmikr to water as two drops of that fluid are to each other! 
The temperature of persistence of this liquid was found to be 

— 129'6^ 0. under the pressui’e of 27 atmospheres, and 

— 135'8°0. under 22 2 atmospheres. 

- The experimenters described the liquid they obtained as 
transparent and very mobile, presenting an apparent 
Dut fairly flat meniscus and finally colourless. It is in 
’eality pale blue ; but its colour was, doubtless, not 
observed during these first experiments, becaiise of the 
small quantity which the experimenters had at their 
lisposal. 

Nitrogen and ‘carbonic oxide could not be liquefied save 
it — 136° 0., by simple compi’ession, even with 150 atmo- 
spheres. In the case of nitrogen this is fairly reasonable, 
since we know to-day that its critical temperature is 

— 146° C. In the case of carbonic oxide its liquefaction was 
nissed by an ace, since its critical point corresponds with 

— 139° C. 

Moreover, the two Polish experimenters were not going 
;o bS satisfied with their want of success. By lowering 
slowly down to 50 atmospheres the initial pressure of 150 
itmospheres, to which these gases were subjected, they saw 
hem transformed completely by means of expansion into 
solourless liquids with clearly defined meniscus. But 
LS soon as they became apparent, these liquids commenced 

0 boil and quickly disappeared, because of the external 
emperature of — 136° C. 

These two liquids cotild only have been maintained for 

1 few seconds in the condition of statical liquids, and 
Famin’s programme, so far as it applied to them, had only 
)een imperfectly followed when Wroblewski, in 1885, 
bought of a more perfect device. Thanks to recipients with 
aultiple envelopes pervaded by the cold vapours of the 
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refrigerating li(|ni(l, a. sort of V(‘rv (‘fttH'five J^co’ct'a was 
realised preventing the pcindraiion of tin* suvrorinding 
temperature; in this way tlu' pressure of evapoi’al i<^ij of ' 
ethylene can he lowered down to 1 cm. of inereury, and 
a temperature of — 152'’ (I obtained. 

The critical temperatures and pressures were measured 
in this series of experiments, and they wer<> i'e.spe<‘tiveiy- 

For iiih’ogen . . . — t4i> nn<l 

Foi' oxygen .... — 118 *^ C. and oO alimtHplioros* 

For cai’bouic oxide . . — IdFUJ. and atinoH|dterfS. 

The nitrogen and carbonic oxide obtaiiual in the eon- 
dition of stable liquids and afterwards ('vaporated in rm’iiK 
became solid about — 200" (h ; in brnt, according to 
Travers, the temperature of solidification of nitrogen is 
-213° C. 

Oxygen itself has not been able to be solidified. We 
now know pi'actically that its point of congelation is not 
yet attained at — 225° 0. On his side Oailletet di<l not 
remain inactive. He succeeded about the sanu* time as flu* 
:wo Polish scientists in attaining identical n'sults in a 
possibly preferable manner, by applying in his turn" the 
arocess of multiple cycles and liquefying methane umler 
slight pressure with the aid of ethylene, which per- 
nitted him to attain some very sufficient femperatun>.s, 
dz. — 1G0°, by simple ebullition in the free air. At the 
ame epoch the English scientist Dewar, worthy successor 
>f Faraday, was commencing at the Uoyul Institution a 
eries of splendid researches which were (h'stined to j-e.sult 
n the most extraordinary results, of wiucli we slmil lmvi« to 
peak later. 

Experiments of Kamerlmgh-Onnes.-- Finally, at the 
fryogenie Laboratory of Leyden, under the direction of 
iamerlingh-Onnes, extensive experiments of the highest 
jterest were undertaken concerning the action of low 
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temperatarfes on the properties of bodies. A machine was 
desigq.ed for the purpose which was only a perfected Pictet 
• machine, in which tlie different stages of temperature 
were produced by methyl chloride, ethylene, and finally 
oxygen. In the first cycle liquefied methyl chloride was 
used, which by its evaporation in contact with ethylene 
furnished a temperature which could attain — 70° C. 
These vapours, sucked into a pump and compressed, 
reverted to the liquid state, in a condenser cooled by water, 
and the liquid thus reformed is returned to be evaporated 
in contact with ethylene so that the operation is continuous. 

In the second cycle the evapoi’ation at — 60° C. or 
70° C. methyl chloride is utilised to take up the heat of 
liquefaction of the ethylene when compressed to several 
atmospheres. 

The liquid ethylene serves in its turn, by, being 
evaporated at — 150° C., under the I’educed pressure main- 
tained by the pump, to absorb the latent heat of oxygen 
when being liquefied. The ethylene vapours, after being 
sent through an exchanger of temperatures (p. 75), are 
compressed by the pump, and passed through an exchanger 
in Che contrary direction, being then delivered to the 
methyl chloride refrigerator, which reverts them to the 
liquid state ; and so on. 

Finally, the oxygen, cooled to — 150° C. by the ethy- 
lene, is liquefied quite easily xmder a few atmospheres 
pressure. The liquid oxygen thus produced is sent to be 
evaporated under reduced pressure into a part of the 
apparatus, where a temperature of — 200° 0. then prevails. 
The vapours are taken up again through an exchanger, 
re-compressed, and re-passed through the exchanger in the 
contrary direction, and re-liquefied in contact with the 
ethylene, etc. 

In this way an apparatus for investigation was produced 
which, though certainly complicated, placed in the hands of 
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tlio operator tlio whole gaiuub of low teuiperitt iires from 
— 50° 0. to — 200° C., and whicli Profc«!^)r Kifiue^jlingii- 
Onnes has completed in the last t‘ew*years hy the addition * 
of a helium cycle which has brought its scope to within 
3° 0. of tlie absolute zero temperature ! 

We wdll, with this remarkable si)ecinien of scientitic 
technology, terminate this cha})ter of the history of the 
liquefaction of gases. 
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THE COMMEECIAL LIQUEFAC- 
TION OF AIR 

CHAPTER IV 

EXPANSION AND SIEMENS’ EXCHANG-ER OP TEMPERA- 
TURES— FROM SIEMENS TO LINDE 

Insufficiency of tlie multiple cycle process. — Apart 
from the wonderful appai’atus of Cailletet (p. 56), which 
only gave a fugitive glimpse of the liquefaction of gases, 
we have seen that the physicists of the last century founded 
their means of success on the principle of multiple cycles. 

ISfow, notwithstanding the elegance of this process, 
notwithstanding the warm reception given by scientists to 
this powerful method of investigation, its complicated 
character and the cost of its application were certainly 
not of a character to open thereto the portals of practical 
manufacture. 

But note here the very strange expression, “ practical 
manufacture,” in this connection ! — commercial applications 
founded on these strange liquids which a long century of 
effort had barely taught men to produce by minute 
droplets ! Well, yes, however impossible the matter might 
seem, like so many other unlikely things it has been 
realised, and the liquefaction of the permanent gases, that 
of air more particularly, is on the way to assuming a privi- 
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loged place among the important industries of to-morrow. 
An ahsorhing industry fuidhermore, since it possesses the 
happy characteristic of uniting tlie most indispulable 
scientific interest to an industrial scope whose unlimited 
horizon which we have been disclosing in the coiu-se of 
these pages hardly gives an idea. 

To have rendered this unexpected development possible, 
it has evidently been necessary that the methods of lique- 
Action known up to that time, that this process of multiple- 
cycles which has been described a few lines above, should 
lave given place to something of a much more practical 
cind. This something is to a vei’y large extent the general 
ipplication of erpa/isfo;/. 

WHY DOES EXPANSION PRODUCE COLD? 

have had occasion to remark, when speaking of 
lailletet’s apparatus (p. 57), that long ago, expansion has 
oen recognised in connection with compressed gases to bo 
n extremely powerful source of cold. Oailletet’s method 
self gives the best possible proof of its efficiency, since we 
ave seen it capable of bringing hydrogen at a single 
-roke down to the extraordinary temperatures wKich 
dng about its liquefaction. Thus, this compression, which 
e already know as a condition which is itself favourable 
' liquefaction, is now presented to us under a second 
poet, and is going to furnish us, with \inparalleled sira- 
icity, the source of cold wliich wo I’cquire. 

Here, in this connection (Fig. 24), is a small lecture- 
om experiment which allows us to descry, in spite of the 
)dest means employed, the extreme power of the process, 
flagon A, one thiixl full of water, is stoppered by a cork 
th a hole in it through which is passed the stem of a 
i)ber ball. By squeezing this, the air in the flagon is 
npressed. We wait a minute till the equilibrium of the 
)ourg given off by the liquid is re-established, then we 
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let the ball expand to its original volume so as to relieve 
the compi^ssed air. Notwithstanding the small pressure 
involved, the cooling produced by the expansion causes the 
instantaneous formation, in the air space of a, of a very 
definite mist, due to the condensation of the moisture which 
it contained. 

It is in miniature, Cailletet’s experiment ! 

Now, by what mechanism does expansion produce cold ? 
When we compress air everybody knows — through having 
experienced it more or less in spite of themselves, when 
pumping up the tyres of a bicycle — that air thus com- 


Fia. 24.— Demonstration of the frigorific effect of expansion. 

pressed heats considerably. Thermodynamics teach us, 
moreover, that the quantity of heat which is evolved in this, 
way is exactly equivalent to the woi'k expended to effect 
the compression.* Thus, when a gas is compressed it gets 
hot, because of the transformation of the mechanical work 
into heat, this should not astonish us since mechanical work 
and heat are two different forms of one and the same thing. 

Inversely, when a gas expands, it cools, and if it gets 
cooler it is because it produces always during expansion a 
certain amount of work. Contrary to what occurred 
previously, we assist in this case at a transformation of heat 
into work, and the quantity of heat dissipated, or in other 

* This is uot, as we sloall see, rigorously exact for “ real gases. 
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words the quantity of cold })i*oduced, corresponds to the 
work effected, by tlie compressed air difi’ing Expansion. 
Hence the manifest conclusion that tlie greater the*fce?7(: * 
effected by the compressed air during expansion, the more 
considerable its cooling will be. 

TWO PEINCIPAL METHODS OF EXPANSION. 

To expand the compressed air, no longer in a tlin- 
contmuous manner, as was the case in Cailletet’s apparatus 
and in our little experiment alluded to al)ove, but in a 
coiitinuom manner, such as is re<piired for a manufacturing 
installation, many different methods can be devised. • 

We could, for example, expand it by.lettiog it simply 
flow out thi’ough a valve, between its initial and its final 
pressure. This is a very bad way of making the com- 
oresse'd air produce cold, because it is manifest that to 
nake it do a maximum of work, it would be necessaiy to 
Dlace an obstacle in the way of exjiansion, an obstacle 
vhich it would have to overcome to increase its volunun 

Or, alternatively, we could ai-range for the air to produce 
iuring expansion, all the work of which it was capabltj, by 
aaking it impinge on the vanes of a turbine, or actuate 
he piston of a machine analogous to a steam-engine 
unning under a load ; and it does not seem doxibtful, that 
liis method would be much better than tlie other, for our 
m'poso. For example, we could draw off througli a valve 
ir compx-essed to 10 atmospheres, without anything 
pparently occurring; if wo, on the contrary, allowed this 
r to expand in a small compressed-air motor (Fig. 25) 
orking against an external resistance, break, generator, or 
ich like, we should at once assist at a manifestation of 
•Id of an extreme chai’acter ; tlie motor, almost instanter, 
ould be covered with frost, while the escaping air will 
me under the appearance of a thick jet of smoke pro- 
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We sha^l be somewhat surprised after what has preceded 
to learn 4.1iat the first process has been applied to the 
• absolute exclusion of*the second till the success of the 
author’s own endeavours. This is really because between 
the precarious starting-point laid down above and the 
manufacturing application, there intervenes a whole 
chapter, one of the most remarkable, in applied physics — 
that of Professor Linde’s work. 



Fig. 25. — Production of cold by expansion of compressed air in a motor. 


The two methods at the present day are currently 
applied in manufactures on about an equal scale. 


NECESSITY FOR EXCHANGERS OF TEMPERATURES. 

We shall return at some length a little further on to 
this capital question of the choice of methods of expansion, 
but, before anything else, it should be observed that to 
arrive directly and at one stroke by means of expansion at 
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the liquefaction of pei’inanent gases, it would bB necessary 
to compress these under enormous pressures, botli very 
wasteful and very dangerous. Cailletet, in laboratory 
3 xperiinents, could venture to do this. In manufacturing 
t would not be permissible, all the more since only an 
nfinitesimal portion of tlie gas expanded can be liquefied 
n this way. 

On the contrary, if we limit ourselves to low pressures 
)nly, the lowering of teraperatui'e will be very limited, and 
vill not lead very far along the road to the distant regions 
vhich have to be reached for liquefaction. 

This dilemzna seems embari’assins:. 

Happily, a preciozis device, thought of in 1857 by 
Siemens, allows us to amplify as much as tVe like the initial 
ooling furnished by the expansion. As much as we like, 
dth the reservation that Siemon’s conception, we must not 
Di'get takes us back to a period when — Faraday’s ideas 
otwithstanding — the theoiy of permanent gases was com- 
letely unquestioned. 

In reality, when following the letter of Siemen’s pro- 
ramme, the operator is very quickly stopped in tlie course 
f his cooling, and what does stop him is liquefaction ! • 

Let us see diagrammatically what is the principle of these 
onderful e,rchaiiij(<rt} of tcmpemtares of Siemens, which 
ust be effectively counted among the most remarkable 
struments of applied physics, and are to-day the founda- 
311 stone of all the apparatus which effect the lizpiefaotion 
permanent gases. 

The compressed air is delivered through a pipe a (Fig. 
i) to the expansion apparatus. 

This, in the original idea of Siemens, was essentially 
simple compx-essed-air motor, identical with a steam 
gine, and whose efficiency we have foretold above. 

The air, therefore, is cooled in this machine by means of 
expansion and is then circulated in the tube is, concentric 
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to A, whic^i it traverses in the contrary direction to the 
ingoing oomprossed air. During this inverse circulation 
• the.^panded air is heh,ted naturally at the expense of the 
compressed air ; it issues at the temperature of entry of 
the compressed air, having yielded up to the former 
theoretically all, and practically nearly all, its heat. The 
compressed air, therefore, reaches the machine a little cooler 
than the air that preceded it, and produces by its expansion 
a slightly lower temperature, cools the compressed air which 



Fia. 26. — Scheme for the working of an exchanger of temperatures. 


follows it a little more, and so on. Thus, by this admirable 
device, the temperature, of itself, is progressively lowered, 
and in such a way that at a given moment liquefaction is 
reached, and this terrible liquefaction of the permanent 
gases, which was foggy up till now, as w'e have repeatedly 
seen, and beset by innumerable difficulties, is reached. 

“ Twixt cup and lip.” — But a reflection will occur to 
the reader : Siemens’ process, as we have seen, is over half 
a century old. Why has it not passed its tests sooner ? 
How is it that from its inception we have not been spared 
all the efforts which we have related r 
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the liquefaction of permanent gases, it would bt! necc\ssa,ry 
to compress these under enormous pressvires, botli, very 
wasteful and very dangerous. Cailletet, in laboratory 
experiments, could venture to do this. In manufacturing 
it would not be permissible, all the more since only an 
infinitesimal portion of tlie gas expanded can be licpietied 
in this way. 

On the contrary, if we limit ourselves to low pressures 
mly, the lowering of temperature will be very limited, and 
will not lead very far along the road to the distant regions 
which have to be reached for liquefaction. 

This dilemma seems embarrassing. 

Happily, a precious device, thought of in 1857 by 
fieraens, allows us to amplify as much as tve like the initial 
looling furnished by the expansion. As much as we like, 
vith the reservation that Sieinen’s conception, we must not 
orget takes us back to a period when — Faraday’s ideas 
lotwithstanding — the theory of permanent gases was com- 
detely unquestioned . 

In reality, when following the letter of Siemeu’s pro- 
ranime, the operator is very qxiickly stopped in the course 
f his cooling, and what does stop him is licpiefaction !• 

Let us see diagi’ammatically what is the principle of these 
■onderful en'chaiujiu-i; of temporidHron of 8iemens, which 
lUst be effectively counted among the most remarkable 
istruments of applied physics, and are to-day the founda- 
on stone of all the ai)paratus which effect the lieptefaction 
• permanent gases. 

The compressed air is delivered through a pipe a (Fig. 
)) to the expansion appai’utus. 

This, in the original idea of Siemens, was essentially 
simple compressed-air niotor, identical with a steam 
gine, and whose efficiency we have foretold above. 

The ail', therefore, is cooled in this machine by means of 
expansion and is then circulated in the tube n, concentric 
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to A, wbicii it traverses in the contrary tUrectiou to the 
ingoing oomprassed air. During this inverse circulation 
• the .ajcpanded air is hehted naturally at the expense of the 
compressed air; it issues at the temperature of entry of 
the compressed air, having yielded up to the former 
theoretically all, and practically nearly all, its heat. The 
compressed air, therefore, reaches the machine a little cooler 
than the air that preceded it, and produces by its expansion 
a slightly lower temperature, cools the compressed air which 
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follows it a little more, and so on. Tims, by this admirable 
device, the temperature, of itself, is progressively lowered, 
and in such a way that at a given moment liquefaction is 
reached, and this terrible liquefaction of the permanent 
gases, which was foggy up till now, as we have repeatedly 
seen, and beset by innumerable difficulties, is reached. 

“ Twixt cup and lip,” — But a reflection will occur to 
the reader : Siemens’ process, as we have seen, is over half 
a century old. Why has it not passed its tests sooner? 
How is it that from its inception we have not been spared 
all the efforts which we have related ? 
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It is because this process, like so many' others, so 
)erfect on paper, supported with much greater difficulty its 
rial in practice, that Siemens tackled *t in vain, and a nmwber * 
)f other experimenters— Solvay, Hampson, Thrupp, etc. — 
vdiom the apparent simplicity of the question had made 
nthusiastic, and who spared no efforts between 1857 
nd 1900 to solve it, have uniformlv seen all their efforts 
I’uitless.* 

It is in the course of the progressive cooling which 
lonld lead us to liquefaction that grave difficulties arise 
id nullify all the efforts of the experimenter. 

It is the heat of the environment, which only requires 
I penetrate the interior of the machine to destroy all the 
)ld produced ; it is the lieat evolved by the friction of the 
o\dng parts, which acts in a similar fashion ; but it is 
<(jve cdl through the pi’Ogressive congelation of the materials 
ed for lubricating, and the impuinties taken in, when the 
? is not perfectly purified and dried ; and if congelation 
irts modestly by rendering more difficult the working of 
wing parts — such as cocks, valves, etc. — it culminates 
mtly in completely paralysing the working of the 
, chine. * 

To give an idea of these difficulties, we must mention that 
one of the most conclusive of his experiments, f Solvay, 
i well-known inventor of the metliod of manufacturing 
a by the ammonia process, which has revolutionised 
mical industry, reached with groat difficulty — 92° 0. ! 
Other experimentei’s were not even so well favoured, 

. it is not astonishing that with check following check 
y have ended by being convinced of the practical im[)ossi- 
:y of expansion in machines of this type. In fact, Pro- 

tVe ought to also roeall iha name of Armongaud, jim. (1872), who, although 
lining, at this remote epoch, at t he litpief action of air, but at the simph^ pro- 
on of eohl, by whom the advantages of expansion with external work have 
clearly pointed out. 

I B. 1893. 
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fessor Linde, making himself the mouthpiece of this state 
of mind, had np hesitation in expressing himself in the 
. following terms : * * 

“ The realisation of the process (which is indisputable 
in theory) is disputable in practice for the following reasons : 
Suppose the process to be applied to atmospheric air down 
to the temperature which must be reached for liquefaction 
at that moment. We have present in the solid state all 
the substances mixed with the air, such as water, carbonic 
acid, etc., as well as all the lubricating materials employed. 
Under these conditions the working of a cylinder in 
expansion, with these distributing adjuncts, becomes almost 
impossible to secure. All those who have worked with 
these low ' temperatures know how many difficulties the 
working of a simple cock already presents. Furthermore, 
it woiild be very difficult, not to say impossible, to pptect 
effectively at these low temperatures the expansion cylinder 
and its mechanism from the effect of external heat.” 

Thus on this side the way seemed barred, and the year 
1895 was reached without appreciable progi’ess. ISTever- 
theless, the failures themselves were not unfruitful; they are 
I’arely otherwise in the hands of wide-awake observers. 
There is always some profit to be drawn from the most 
disconcerting experiment, and through the clear apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties encountered, some solution far 
removed from the original idea is often evolved. 

This was the case here. 

Joule and Thomson’s experiments. — The horizon 
which was the goal of the experimentalists had appeared 
to them, in these attempts, under such seductive colours, the 
possibility of attaining at liquid air, without any other 
means of action save compressed air itself, appeared to 
them so superior to all the processes till then known, that 
this question of expansion was examined from all points of 

* ' Genie Civil/ 1896. 
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’’ie'W. In 1895 Professor Linde, shortly followed in 
England by Hainpson,* and in the Uijited States by 
Lhapler, found in an ancient and classical experjnaent, 
fi physics the foundation of an extraordinarily ingenious 
nd elegant process. Probably we ought to attribute to the 
eduction itself of the new method, the secret of the over- 
asy giving up, by these various scientists, of the method 
f expansion in a motor engine. 

The experiment in question is due to Joule and 
'homson. It essentially consists (Fig. 27) in causing 
compressed gas to expand by making it flow out without 
msible velocity across a porous diaphragm. If we had 
) deal with a perfect gas following exactly the laws of 
lariotte and of Gay-Lussac, the theory-*— which we shall 
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Fig. 27. — Joule and Thompson's experiment. 


itline presently — would indicate that these gases shoidd 
i get cool at all during such expansion. Only as real 
.ses are not perfect, a slight cooling does take place — 
cept in the case of hydrogen and helium — a cooling all 
e more sensible the less perfect is the gas, and which is 
ry apparent with air itself, with which the cooling ‘bP’ for 
fall of pressure of (pi — pj) atmospheres is given by 
formula determined by Joule and Thomson themselves : 

/ 272\ 2 

d:= 0.276 

which T is the ahsohite temperature of expansion, that 

In point of fact the original patent of Hampson (English Patent May 

I, 1696) antecedes hy about fifteen days Lindo's application (Cferman patent 
24, June 6th, 1895), but in his provisional specification Hampson only alludes 
he mnal circle of expansion of comprcKscd mi% that is, doubtless to its expan- 
in a machine. It "Wiis only in the final specification, deposited after the 
ess of Linde's experiments, that^ the idea of expansion by simple outflow 
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is the temp'erature counted from absolute zero by adding 
to the centigrade temperature 278°. 

' We thus see that tlie fall of temperature “ d” depends 
on the fall of pressure pj — pg on the initial scale of ^ of a 
degree per atmosphere of fall; further, the lower the 
temperature, the larger the fall of temperature caused 
by expansion, since t becomes less. This is evidently the 
consequence of the fact that the colder the gas, the less 
perfect it becomes, but we shall see (p. 145) that we cannot 
utilise this fact as much as we might think with expansion 
carried out at the temperature of liquid air, and that really 
we^can hardly benefit save from cooling corresponding 
with the ordinary temperature. 

Now, this cooling at ordinary temperature is assuredly 
not enormous, certainly not to be compared with that 
which can be pi’oduced by adiabatic expansion in a machine 
with a piston, for example, which is theoretically given 
by the formula — 

0-29 

W 

whicli, for a fall of from 40 to 1 atmospheres, yields only 
10° G. with the first method of expansion, produces with the 
second a cooling of over 175° C. It is because of this 
enormous difference of eflficiency, that as we have seen 
(p. 74), the expansion of air from 10 atmospheres through a 
valve produces no visible effect, while the expansion of this 
same air foom 10 atmosphei’es in a motor produces a cooling 
effect of extreme energy. All this does not prevent, how- 
ever, that subject to the condition of starting from high 
pressures, this process will bring about an appreciable fall 
of temperature; if this fall of tempei’ature be supplemented 
with the use of an exchanger of temperature resembling 
the one whose principles we have described, it is perfectly 
capable of bringing about liquefaction. 


6 
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By this means, we shall have realised an apparatus in 
fhich all the difficulties pointed out just* above by Linde 
dll have vanished, since thanks to the skilful use* of a* 
lurely physical property of air, the expansion apparatus 
srill have been reduced to a simple valve, that all moving 
larts will have disappeared, and, therefore, we shall no 
3nger have anything to fear from the freezing of lubricants, 
i’inally, we shall have devised a statical apparatus which is 
asy to insulate from the caloinfic point of view. 

This is the truly seductive solution at which the experi- 
lenters we have named called a halt. 



The essential inconvenience of the process is, that it 
itails, because of its low efficiency, the compression of 
le air to enormous pressures, 200 atmospheres and over, 
id that it is on this account, notwithstanding Linde’s 
Imirable work, very uneconomical. 

Hampson’s process and apparatus. — Hampson’s appa- 
tus is without doubt the simplest of all liquid air appli- 
ices. Diagrammatically, the following is its description, 
om which we can appreciate its excessive simplicity. 

It consists, first, of a two-stage compressor designed to 
■ing the air to the high pressure indicated above. The 
mpressed air, which is as a preliminary freed of its 
^istiire and its narTiA-nir^ nnid hv olrvmtrlTr 
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thi’ough. tubes filled with pieces of potash, is led to 
the expaiision "^alve after having traversed a copper 
‘tube T (which in reality is of great length and a few 
millimetres in diameter), bent into a spiral and forming a 
singularly efficient exchanger of temperatures. The air 



Fig-. 28 a. — M easurement of low temperatures by means of an electric 
thermometer. 


expands in the chamber v, where its pressure falls down 
to atmospheric pressure ; it is subjected thereby to a 
cooling which, according to the formula already given above 
(p. 81), we are able to calculate beforehand, in the neighbour- 
hood of 60°, or at most one step in the gigantic stage we 
have to travel to reach liquefaction. 

But the exchanger of temperatures now comes into play. 
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The expanded air is sent to cii’cnlate round tlie tube t, in 
bhe opposite direction to the compressed 'air, ill a definite 
methodical way, by means of suitably disjiosed l/affles. 



rhrough the effect of the exchange of heat thus arranged 
iie'expansion temperature is lowered with extreme rapidity, 
fhown by the increasingly rapid deviation of tlu^ galvano- 
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meter (Fig." 28 a) connected with a thermo-electric couple 
soldered tC> the wall of^the expansion chamber. 

’ In about ten minutes, with the current type used in the 
laboratory, — 193° C. is reached, the tempei’ature of liquid 
air under atmospheric pressure. From this moment 
onwards a portion of the expanded air is spontaneously 
liquefied and collects in the recipient v, where its level is 
indicated by a typical device, to Avhich we shall have occa- 
sion to revert (p. 318). 

A step, that is all. 

And on this occasion it is no longer the question of a 
very efficient appliance, on paper, but of an apparatus 
which is absolutely practical, distributed by dozens of 
examples in laboratories (Fig. 29). It is impossible not to be 
astonished once more — we must be excused the repetition — 
at the immeasurable trouble that physicists have had to«,rrive 
at the liquefaction of the permanent gases. So true is it, that 
there is nothing more simple than a problem which is solved. 

Be it remembered, however — and this is a general remark 
applicable to all appliances working at these extreme 
temperatures — ^all the cold parts of the apparatus must be 
very* carefully protected against the penetration of the 
surrounding temperature by a thick covering of insulating 
material, which is generally hidden from sight by a metallic 
envelope, either painted or polished. 

The exchanger is not only an amplifier of refrigera- 
tion. — It is important we should clearly understand the 
capital part played by the exchanger of temperature. We, 
up to the present, have only recognised in this appliance a 
device adapted to the extension of cooling and enabling 
thus the temperature of liquefaction to be attained. Now, 
the part it plays is far from being limited to this. 

Without its use we shoidd be condemned to the loss of 
almost the whole of the cold produced, even if, like Cailletet, 
only in a continuous way, we compressed the air to a suffi- 
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ient pressui'e, and submitted it to a sufficiently effective 
xpansion to attain liquefaction directly.' Whatever we 
Lid in point of fact, only a portion of the air woukl l)e ' 
Lquefied, and even a very small portion thereof, all the rest 
saving the apparatus at its actual temperature of — 190° C. ; 
here would result therefrom an enormous loss of cold. 
}y, on the contrary, making this residual air pass through 
he exchanger, we succeed in communicating almost all its 
old to the enteidng compressed air, which, while not 
equiring thereafter any save an infinitely smaller pressure, 

3 thereby liquefied in a much greater quantity ; the 
xpanded air, on its side, escapes into the atmosphere, at 
temperatiu’e only inferior to that of the entering air by 
ome few degrees. 

In well-constructed exchangers we arc able to secure in 
lanufeicturing liquid air a difference of only d° to 4° C. 
etween the temperature of the entering air and that of the 
scaping air, that is to say, that during the short passage of 
feAV seconds through the exchangei*, the escaping air is 
eated from — 190° 0. to very nearly the temperature of 
le surrounding air ! 

It is to. this reraai’kable efficiency of Siemens’*' ex- 
hangers, we must repeat, that the manufacture of liquid 
ir owes the greater part of its success. 

It is well to observe in this connection that two favour- 
^le circumstances combine to bring about this very 
3markabIo heating of the escaping air. On the one hand, 
e shall see that the calorific capacity and specific heat of 
impressed air nipidlij iiinraHafi when its temperature is 
twered, while the specific heat of the expanded air pre- 
irves whatever may bo its temperature the low normal 
due of 0‘24. The result is, thei’efore, that when the air 
jaches the cold end of the exclianger, it has been much 
ss cooled than the expanded air has been heated during 
le contrary passage. It is delivered, for example, at a 
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temperature of — 140° C., as against — 190° 0. for the 
expanded.air. .There exists thus between the two streams 
* of air a difference in temperature much greater than if this 
fact did not exist, very much greater even in the coldest 
stages, and this is manifestly a circumstance which 
favours the transmission of the heat of the compressed air 
to the expanded air. 

Another circumstance which, in tendency, acts in the 
same direction, is that the expanded stream of air is also 
diminished, in proportion to the stream of compressed air, 
by all the portion subtracted in the form of liquid air ; the 
mass of heating air being in excess compared with the mass 
of air to be heated, the heating of the latter may be perfect, 
and thus might escape from the apparatus without taking 
away, so to speak, one particle of cold produced at the 
other extremity of the expansion. This last circumstance 
does not exist, as we shall see, in the manufacture of 
oxygen by liquefaction, for here there is no longer any 
liquid air withdrawn from the apparatus, and the stream 
of the separated gases is exactly equal to the stream of the 
entering gases. It is in consequence of this fact that the 
exchangers of the Claude apparatus, which currently start 
with 4° 0. of difference at the initial filling of the apparatus 
(working with liquid air), have this difference increased to 
5° or 6° 0. in the manufacture of oxygen. 

Linde’s process and apparatus. — The Hampson process 
is unquestionably admirably simple. It is, on the other 
hand, of low efficiency. The expenditure of 5 h.p. on the 
piston of the air compressor corresponds to a production 
of 1 litre of liquid air per hour, and this yield does not 
notably increase with the dimensions of the apparatus, 
so that the Hampson apparatus has not got away from the 
limits of the laboratory, while we must, however, recognise 
on the other hand the advantages conferred on it by its 
simplicity, its handiness, and the extreme rapidity with 
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vvhicli it is capable of furnishing liquid air — ten minutes, 
we have said, from starting. >■ , 

In another process, far more Elaborated, Dr./* (lari' 
Linde, professor of the Polytechnic School of Munich, an 
nninent specialist in questions of low temperatures, since 
}he Linde ice machines form one of the most reputed types 
cnoAvn in the field of refrigerating appliances — Dr. Linde, 
ve should remark, starts also from a pressui’e of 200 
itmospheres. But he expands his air no longer down to 
Ltmosphei’ic pressure, as Hampson did, but down to 40 or 
)0 atmospheres only, and we shall see (p. 150) that this is 
ndeed one of the most remarkable characteristics of this 

Iff 

)rocess.* 

Pig. 30 represents a model machine intended for 
aboratoiies, able to produce 1 litre about of liquid air per 
lOur. ^ In this figure « is a compressoiq taking air from the 
tmosphere and compressing it to 40 atmospheres ; d is 
nother compressor worked by the same motor, and taking 
he air from e, as well as that returned from the apparatus, 

0 bring their pressure from 40 to 200 atmosjdieres. 

From d the compressed air passes into the bottle /, 
f'here it gets rid of nearly all its moisture, thence int6 the 
mrm g, which is plunged into a refrigerating medium, 
diose function we shall describe later (p. 150) in respect to 
jS cold-producing efficiency, and where, furthermore, the 
alance of the moisture is retained in the form of rime, 

1 stead of being allowed to go and stop the tubes or valves 
f the apparatus. 

In this connection we must observe that the perfect 
urification of the air, treated is one of the most essential 

* In tho conrso of 1895* Professor Linde worked his first apparatus before the 
lyaiokts and chemists of Munich, and a number of publications followed in the 
iblic journals during this same yea^. In 1895 Pewar produced a small apparatus 
ksed on the John-Tliornton effect, and in the month of April* 1895, Hampson had 
s first small apparatus %vorMng at Brin's Oxygen Works, and at this same epoch 
I introduced in the final specification of his patent the idea of expansion by 
nple outfiow. 
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operations"in the process of the liquefaction of air. We 
•can well u*ndersfcancl, in fact, what the least trace of impurity 
escaping with each kilogramme of air, slowly condensed 
and accumulated in narrow passages during operations 
which are often pi’olonged for a loeeh, might succeed in 
doing at the end of such a lapse of time. It seems that 
this operation is treated somewhat offhand in the apparatus 



which we have been studying, but we must recollect that 
the apparatus is destined for laboratories where experiments 
are not generally of long duration. 

The dried and compressed air ascends then to the top 
of the apparatus and enters through the smaller of the 
three concentric worms, which compose in this case the 
exchanger of temperatures ; it arrives in this way at the 
needle valve a, where it expands down to 40 atmospheres 
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rliile it gets cooled. Tliis valve is the soul of* the appa- 
atus ; in practice it is often necessary to manipnlate it iir 
ccoi’dance with the pressure-gauge readings to keep'^ven 
dtli the obstructions, due chiefly to solid carbonic acid, 
diicli no special precautions bad been introduced witli the 
bject of eliminating. 

The air expanded to 40 atmospheres is returned to the 
Dinpressor d through the second concentric worm ; it parts 
ith its cold in this way to the compressed air, so that the 
jmperature in this case, also indicated by the electric 
lei’mometer, fastened to the exhaust, progressively goes 
own, and finally attains such a value that a portion of l;he 
ir liquefies in the coui'se of expansion ai>d accumulates in 
le recipient. This liquid air is collected at atmospheric 
ressui’e in the recipient c by the discontinuous working of 
le valve h. But in falling from 40 atmospheres, tlie 
ressure at which it was produced, down to atmospheric 
ressure, this liquid air undergoes violent evaporation, 
hioh cools it from about —140° 0., the boiling temperature 
; 40 atmospheres, down to —190° G. about, the tempcra- 
ire of evaporation at atmospheric pi’ossure (p. 9). So as 
>t to lose the cold of the eva})orated gases the.se are' led 

1 the third concentric worm of the exchanger, and their 
)ld is thus recapei’ated. 

The whole apparatus is placed in a casing of wood filled 
ith sheep’s wool, which protects it from external heat. 

calls upon the experimenter’s patience more than 
'ampson’s apparatus, and does not furnish li(|uid air save 
ter an interval of about half an hour. 

For reasons which we shall have to consider at length 
ter, the yield of this I’emarkable apparatus, which we 
ive been considering, is fairly high. In a big apparatus 

reaches to a little over 0*5 litres of liquid air per half- 
)ur, which represents well over the double of what is 
alised by the Sampson apparatus. 
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This result, in any case, applies to machines producing 
SO litres ])er hour, of, which many examples have been 
' made^ which shows moreover that with a Linde machine, 
and for the first time, we are in a position to leave the 
laboratory and invade the manufacturing field. 

In 1899 a machine of this capacity was to be seen in 
Rhenania works at Stolberg, where it was in use for 
chemical manufacturing experiments, which were no doubt 
somewhat premature, and do not appear to have been 
followed up. 

It should be also remarked that the considerable yield 
indicated above required for its realisation the employment 
of an auxiliary frigorific machine, which is one of the attrac- 
tive features of Linde’s method, and whose utility we shall 
explain further on (p 150), In the laboratory apparatus 
described above, the complication introduced by this 
auxiliary machine could be avoided by the employment 
of a worm immersed in a refrigerating mixture, but in 
the manufacturing machines this means becomes inappli- 
cable, and has to be replaced by the use of an auxiliary 
ammonia machine, which really takes away from the Linde 
apparatus some of the simplicity of Hampson’s machine, 
but which endows it with absolutely decisive advantages. 

Fig. 31 shows the addition of such a -frigorific machine 
to the Linde liquid-air machine in the laboratory of 
d’Arsonval, at the College of France. The ammoniacal 
vapours compressed in the compressor L, after having 
passed through the condenser worm, where they are 
liquefied in a water bath, and delivered, in the opposite 
direction to the dry compressed air, to a large tube con- 
centric with that carrying the air and outside it, where they 
evaporate under the suction of the pump L. 

The cold pi;oduced by the evaporation of the liquid 
ammonia energetically cools the compressed air, which 
reaches in this Avay the exchanger J? at about - 50° C. On 
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he other hand, the cold which evidently remains under 
hese conditions in the expanded ah', when it is^sues from 
he exchanger r is utilised for a preliminary cooling- cff the 
ompressed air in the exchanger n. The utility of the 
upplementai’y cooling thus realised will be appreciated 
/hen it is known that from 5 litres per hour without an 
uxiliary frigorific machine the yield in liquid air of the 
istallation rises to 8 litres with its aid. 

We will explain fui-ther on what at first blush are the 
pparently mysterious reasons for such a i-esult. 



Fia, — Diagram of the Linde inKiallation at the Paris 13xhibition of L)00 — 
M i> K being tlie auxiliary refrigerator. 


Fig. 32 is a general view of this installation as it appeared 
the Paris Exhibition of 11)00, where it was exhibited 
fore being purchased by the College of France. 

m PAEENTHESIS. 

Such was the condition of affairs in 1800, when Claude 
his turn first took up the question. 

How he came to direct his attention to this problem is a 
liter which it may not be without interest to describe 
/e. Certain of our readers may perhaps know the work 
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present fame in d’Ai-sonval’s laboratory at tbe College of France. 
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irMch. he undertook from 1895 to 1896 in connection with 
cetylene, in collaboration with A. Hess, and which resulted 
1 a method of storing this gas ^yell known nowadays as 
isaolved acetylene. 

This method of storing and transporting acetylene has 
hown itself very valuable in practice. It frees tlie 
onsumer, in fact, fi*om the endless trouble of making 
cetylene from carbide of calcium, while, at the same time, 
ery different from the terrible liquid acetylene, it does away 
dth all danger of explosion in the recipients. The solution 
f acetylene in acetone can stand without any difficulty, as 
laude demonstrated, which was confirmed by Berthylot 
ad Vieille, the very crucial test consisting in electrically 
eating a platinum wii*e to a red heat in the centre of it.* 

Also, this process, adopted at the present time in Franco, 
erm^iny. Great Britain,- and the United States, is being 
Liickly developed for lighting motor cars and railway 
■ains, for the autogenous acetylene soldering of metals, 
io. During many years, however, its development lias, 
jen suspended, as much thx’ough the ideas themselves which 
ive accompanied the popularisation of the process, by the 
rench company for dissolved acetylene, as by various 
Iverse financial circumstances, among which was the 
gh price of carbide of calcium. 

Now it came into Claude’s brain that electricity only 
ayed the part, in the manufacture of this remarkable 
oduct, of furnishing the temperature reipiired for its 
rmation, and that it might be possible to obtain this 
nperaturo by other means and in especial by the com- 
stion of carbon in oxygen. As the latter exists in the 
• in the condition of a simple mixture, and therefore— as 
aude thought at that time— no theoretical objection could 
sign any limit to the cheap price of its extraction, he 

On many occasions bottles full of dissolved acetylene have been found intact 
he dShris of a iire. 
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foresaw the possibility of founding thereon a manufacturing 
process, purely thermal in character, and very economical 
in cajibide of calcium. 

This reasoning after all was fallacious only in two 
directions : 

First, by falling into the fallacy — remarkably pre- 
valent, we believe — that the separation into its elements of 
a gaseous mixture does not theoretically require any energy, 
Claude was committing an error. Really, and this will be 
demonstrated later (p. 290), such a separation calls for, even 
theoretically, a notable expenditure of energy. If he had 
known this it is very possible that he would not have so 
completely tied himself up in a knot. In certain ways 
misfortunes are a Godsend, and his ignorance, for once in 
a way, turned out very useful, since the theoretical neces- 
sity for expenditvire of energy does not interfere wi^h the 
■practical yield of the extraction of oxygen from the air by 
the method of liquefaction from becoming wonderful through 
a combination of particularly favourable circumstances. 

'But if what precedes caused things to be seen of too 
rosy a colour, it was manifestly on the other hand, seeing 
them* through the small end of the telescope when placing 
oneself at the very special standpoint of the manufacture of 
carbide of calcium. A more careful examination could not 
fail to show Claude that commercial oxygen, if necessary, 
could be called to play a part of very different importance. 
Clearly foreseen, ever since 1867, by Claude’s estimable 
forerunner, Tessin du Motay, and by that other scientific 
man to whom we have already paid homage, Chas. Tellier,* 
all this did not prevent 1898 being for Claude the start- 
ing point and origin of a conviction which he expressed in 
the 5 Cosmos’ of October 30th, 1897, in words which it 
may be interesting to recall some :^teen years later: 

“ Since,” Claude wrote, “ oxygen surrounds us on all 

^ ' L'Ammoniaque/ by Cbas. Tellier; J. Eothschild publisher, Paris, 1867. 
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des with such abiuidancc, under the form of the simple 
ixture which constitutes the atmosphere, it is ,absohitely 
admissible that we should not arrive, sooner or lateyr, at a 
aysical process for its separa-tioji.” 

Manifestly it would have l)oen thenceforward unlimi- 
dly agreeable for Claude to l)e able to preach, l3acked 
^ success, and it was effectively to the practical exploita.- 
ni of that incomparable mine, our atmosphere, that he 
nlicated himself ever since 1896. 

He at first sought the solution of this pi’oblem in the 
intrifugal Heatment of air at very Idgh velocities.* As a 
atter of fact he failed miserably. He was very much 
tonished at the time ; he thought that the difference in 
iusity of oxygen and nitrogen Avas sufficiently great to 
'ing about, at velocities of some 100 metres per second 
bid; he employed, at least partial separation. His 
tonishment was diminished when he learned to appreciate 
its correct value the theoretical Avork of the separation 
oxygen from nitiogen (p. 292), Avork big enough to be 
lyoiid the capacity of the simple fan Avhich formed the 
m total of his appliances ; and it is impossible to avoid a 
rtain amount of scepticism, even at the present time, 
lien considering the courageous efforts Avhich inventors 
:e the Italian, Mazza, have dedicated in their turn to the 
me subject. 

Claude thereupon essayed to reach Ins goal by utilising 
e unequal solubility of the- two elements of the air in 
[uids under pressure and at low temperaturcs.t Oxygen 
in fact, always much more soluble than nitrogen, and the 
Entity of gas dissolved increases with the jiressure and 
th the cooling. By employing liquids Avhich are hard to 
ngeal but are good dissolvents, such as alcohol an^ its 
ngenors, avo should "lie able to dissolve considerable 

* G. Clmdo. — FroBch patent No. 202,168, December, 1806. 

t G. Claii6e,—“ French patent No. 281,022, Dec 0 ml>er, 189H, 
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quantities of super-oxygenated air wliioli by the diminished 
pressme would lae thereafter evolved from the liquid after 
the fashion of carbonic acid in seltzer water. At the 
same time, because of the cold, the vapour tension of the 
dissolvent would be neutralised and the losses of liquid 
might be very slight. This was surely a step on the right 
road, and it was in 1898 that the occasion was first 
presented to Claude to make an incursion into the low 
regions of the thermometric scale with the aid of expansion. 

Nevertheless, here also Claude only succeeded in regis- 
tering a long series of checks, when the French press, 
always looking for successes, commenced to occupy itself 
with results obtained four long yeai*s earlier by scientific 
men, in the matter of liquid air. In point of fact, it was 
well known a long time previously (Dewar) that liquid air, 
because of the diffei’ence in volatility of its constituents, 
presented an easy way of separating its oxygen and nitrogen; 
but, at the time when the obtaining of the smallest drop 
of liquid air still remained a veritable prodigy, within the 
capacity of only the most up-to-date and best equipped 
laboratories, the work of Linde, of Hampson, of Tripler, as 
we have seen, had already transformed the operation into a 
veritable process of manufacture of quite remarkable 
simplicity and truly commercial scope. Claude got, without 
further delay, the impression that in this direction lay the 
solution of the problem which perplexed him, and forthwith 
threw himself into the breach, with all the more enthusiasm 
that he was able to discern some veritable omissions in the 
work of his predecessors. 

In this way, therefore, if after his predecessor Parkinson,* 
whose sole application was on paper, the honour of having 
opened the way for the commercial application of liquid air 
and oxygen pertains incontestably to Professor Linde. It 
was rieither. by a sudden whim nor by a “ general post ” — 

*■ British, patent 4,411 bf 1892 (see p. 306). 
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as lias been hinted — that Claude investigated tlie c[uestion, 
and we must see in his work on tlijs subjSct a natural and 
logical sequel to that which he had followed without'^inter- 
ruption ever since 1895. 

Now in the plan which he had formulated for himself 
importance was attached first of all to obtaining liquid air 
as economically as possible, and it was to this object that 
he dedicated himself from the outset. 

Certainly the Linde machines — it is well to insist on this 
point — had already marked a superb advance. But their 
peidectiou itself authorised the belief that initially all had 
been obtained from the principle upon which they depewled. 

Expansion in a machine still remained. But Ave have 
seen the abortive attempts to which this had led and 
Dr. Linde’s vei’dict in the case. 

Was this verdict Avithout appeal? Were Ave obliged to 
finally boAV before the itncontested authority of the one 
who had given it, though corroborated circumstantially by 
that of other seekers — Siemens, Solvay, Hampson, etc. ? 

It did not appear so to Claude. 

There is a rule in matters of scientific research, Avhoso 
invariable application the history of progress affirms in 
indisputable fashion, and Avhich Claude has ahvays borne 
in mind. When a thing is possible accoriling to theory, 
and only practical difficulties opj)ose its realisation, it is 
infinitely probable that those difficulties are not insur- 
mountable : it is infinitely probable, that at the price of 
more or loss time and more or less pains a means can bo 
found Avhich will permit of the thing being realised, and 
theory confirmed. Therefore, before everything, what does 
theory say ? 

Keeping strictly at the outset to the main issue it says 
the following : 

Superficial comparison of the two methods of expan- 
sion! — One remark, to start Avith. 
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It lias been observed, just now (p. 74), that if the 
compressed air is coole^ during its expansion it is because 
it alw-ajs performs during expansion a certain work, the 
quantity of cold produced being exactly equivalent to the 
mechanical work performed by the compressed air during 
its expansion.* 

Nevertheless we must be on our guard. 

However clear in point of fact the idea may appear to 
be which we have just expressed, it lends itself to confusion. 


R 



i'lG. 33. — Direct transmission of energy from the compressor to the expander. 

against which it is necessary to be forearmed. The work 
of expansion to be translatable into cold must be strictly 
that which the compressed air performs hij its own resources, 
hi/ its own /proper energy. 

We will explain : 

Let us imagine that we carry out in the cylinder d of' a 
machine (Fig. 33) analogous to a steam engine, the ex- 
pansion of compressed air produced by a compressor •, we 
introduce the compressed air at its full pressure p, during 
a portion of the stroke of the piston with a corresponding 

* This is only exact a^j^roximately ; it is not altogether so, especially at high 
pressures, because air is not a perfect gas (p. 132). 
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/olume then cutting off the achniasion, wo allow the aii‘ to 
expand and thruat against the pistcyi. ' ‘ ■ 

The work at full pressure is jir. Now this wo/ic has 
lot been furnished, and cannot be furnished, by the com- 
T-ressed air from its own resources, since during the period 
if admission it remains always eipiivalent to itself and 
ilways compressed to the same pressure. 

Whence, therefore, can this work take its origin ? It 
lakes its origin quite simply in the energy (Hrectlij trans- 
mitted from the compressor through the gaseous piston rod 
if the pipe line, which, during all this period, behaves like 



a rigid rod and acts as a direct transmitter of the stroke of 
the piston of the compressor to the piston of the e.xpander.* 
It is manifestly evident that the work of thrust thus trans- 
mitted by the volume v under the pressure p is exactly 
iqual to 

This initiatory work wholly produced at the expense 
of energy other than that of the air itself which is expanded, 
larmot necessarily be translated into cold. The work of 
expansion, strictly speaking, y jutfa (Fig. 34), can alone count 
in the cooling, i. e. the work which the compressed air 
performs by its own resources iri'espective of all external 

* This, reasoning applies even -vvlieii the compressor communicates with the 
expander through an intermediate ieservoir; 
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agency, from the moment when the admission inlet is 
closed. , 

This reasoning is not at all modified if the expansion 
machine, instead of being placed immediately in series with 
the compressor, is divided therefrom by the exchanger, and 
if consequently the air reaches it very cold. The work of 
thrust is always and is still furnished by the com- 

pressor. The case we have been examining is particularly 
simple, because the work furnished by the external energy 
(full pressure), is clearly separated from the proper work of 
the compressed air (expansion). It is not always thus — we 
shail presently see an important example of this — but it is 
manifest from this point onward that to obtain, in the case 
generally, a measure of the cold produced, we must deduct 
the effect of all external energy from the total work, per- , 
formed generally during expansion, by the external eftergy 
and by the energy proper to the air (and in the total work 
of the air is included what we shall further on call the 
internal work) ; the calorific equivalent of the excess thus 
calculated is manifestly the measure of the cold. 

This admitted, let us now seek in various interesting 
cases an expression for the work furnished by expansion. 
Let ns consider, firstly, an isolated mass of compressed air 
expanding by its own means, as in Cailletet’s apparatus 
(p. 53). Here, without hesitation, there is no external 
energy in play, all the wmrk done is furnished by the 
expanding gas, therefore it must altogether be translated 
into cooling. 

To enable expansion to take place, it is manifestly 
sufficient that the counter pressure which is opposed to the 
compressor gas is inferior to its own proper pressure. 
This counter pressure may therefore be great or small as 
we choose ; it is very evident that the work which the gas 
has to effectively produce to realise a definite increase in 
volume will depend on the resistance of the counter pres- 
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sxivo which is! opposed thereto during this increase. If this 
counter pressure he fee])le, the work,.produced will he slight. 
If the gas is expanded in rncKO, the effect Avill be rdTiuced 
to a moinentarj frigorific nianifestation ; tlie gas will then 
expand quickly and absorb in this way a considerable heat 
in the form of kinetic energy, but this energy will dis- 
appear very soon by giving up the calorific energy it has 
absorbed; and, on the contrary, the work furnished by the 
air will be as great as possible, if we can arrange so as to 
oppose thereto at each instant during e.x])ansion, an exactly 
equivalent counter pressure or 07ie only slightly inferior to 
its residual pressure. This last case, moreover, constit^ites 
in principle a i*eversihlo opei’ation, while expansion against 
a pi’essure ht fnvior to the initial pressure of the gas (Linde, 
Hampson, etc.) is essentially non-roversil)le,* and acquires 
u’omThis fact — we shall soon see this confirmed (Chap. VI) 
—a certain element of inferiority. 

Thus, in a general way, the woi'k of expansion is ex- 
pressed, inilependmtiy of fho jiri’fi.wrf’, pi'oprr to the com- 
pressed gas, by ir=y pth, in which p repi'osents at each 
nstant the counter pressure opposed to the gas in the 
ncrease of vohune (h ; and so that this work shall bo a 
naximum, Ave shall have to arrange, that during the whole 
ourse of the expansion the pressure p is a maximum, and 
hat at each instant it is also as little inferior as possible 
0 the residual pressure, proper to the gas under expansion. 

Now, instead of the discontinuopis expansion of a mass 
f isolated gas, which was able to furnish Cailletet w'ith the 
dmirable scientific result we wot of, but which Avas of no 
ommercial interest whatoA'er, let us consider the con- 
inuous expansion of cornpre-'sed air produced by a com- 
ressor ; the external energy furnished by the latter under 
bo form of the continuous thrust of the column of air 

^ Although it comprises a portion which h revemhie in principle, viz., the 
ternal work, 
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■wliicli penetrates into the expansion apparatus must in this 
case be co anted un. 

Expansion with external work. — Let us first consider 
expansion in a cylinder of a machine analogous to a steam- 
engine. Let the work effected at each stroke of the piston 
be represented in the accustomed way by the diagram 
given below, the space moved over by the piston being 
the absciss® and the pressures the ordinates (Fig. 35). 

Here, as we have seen (p. 99), the woi’k in the course 
of one stroke of the piston is divisible in two portions : the 



work at full pressure, PjVj, and the work of expansion, 
f pdv. So far as the first is concerned, as was observed, 
above, dmung admission of the compressed air, this remains 
always identical with itself, always compressed to the same 
pressure ; it cannot, therefore, px’oduce from its own 
resources the work, PiVi, expended during this period ; and 
we have seen that this work is effectively entirely furnished 
by the compressor, and transmitted by the piston-rod formed 
in the pipe connections.* 

Therefore, the work at full pi'essure, absorbs the 
whole of the external energy directly transmitted by the 

* We know tliat habitually, in thermodynamic formulee, the volume considered 
is that expressed in cubic metres of a kilogramme of water under the pressure and at 
the temperature in question. If v be expressed in cubic metres, p in kilogrammes 
per square metre, pr, will be expressed in kilogramme meters. 
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comprossov to i.lu* outJot. of cxpa-n^iion, and doffi not eoifiit 
fi’oni tlio point of viow of tlie cold. J'i‘r.c<)nfrit — and fov 
thi« very reason — tlio work of (nxpan.sion, J jnlr, rolnains 
wliolly a.vaila,l)]e for cooling',* and tliis work is veiy great, 
cilice it comprises the whole of the etched portion of the 
curve. It should he remarked, moreover, that as the 
cxjcansion is effected against the piston of a machine 
rt'orking under load and furnished with a flywheel, a 
jounter pressure exactly equal and opposite to the residual 
cressure exists, which is, a.s wo have seen (p. 101), tlie neces- 
!ary condition for the work of expansion heing a maximum. 

Expansion by simple outflow.— Let us consider, on^the 
jontrary, the ex[)ansion of a per/irt gas by sim|)le outflow 
vithout sensible velocity, fi'om p, to d’he only occasion 
'or work involved here is tlu' thrust y jnlr which the 
ixpayding gas must effect against the pressure p,j in the 
mclosnre where the expansion is effected. 

But this ])ressuro is in this case a con.stant, so that 
f2^t,dv - j>„/ (In = p„r,, 

dins the work of thrust for each volume of air corre- 
ponding to the volume of expansion r„ is yy’p. 

Now, a veiy simjde reasoning will show us thar this 
rork is not translated into any cooling. Here is a very 
urious residt, but we are enabled in this case to nnder- 
tand the reason. In thi.s ca.se also the compi’es.sor trans- 
lit.s woi’k directly up to the ojdfieo of expansion through tlie 
igid piston formed in the connecting pipes, the W'ork of 
irust for an outflow v, at a pressure p, being always ]>p^^ ; 
ad in this case also the energy must bo entirely absorbt'd 
eforo there can bo any question of cooling. 

If wo can show that the work of thrust which wo have 
ist estimated at exactly equals pp?, we shall at the 

* Except, bo it xmdorstood, the portion of this work of expansion alistraetcd l>y 
ction, wiiieh simply disappears from the frigorifto Wanco sheet, th« heat evolved 
this friction eomponsatinff exactly fho cold produced by Ihe work it iias 
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same time demonstrate that the expansion of a perfect 
gas by simple outflow from to p>o not produce any 
coolifig. A direct demonstration being a little difficult, 
we shall have recourse to the following elementary reason- 
ing, which will be quite sufficient for the case. 

Let us suppose first that there is no effective variation 
of temperature during expansion ; then as ex hypothesis 
we are dealing with a perfect gas, Mariotte’s law is appli- 
cable, it follows therefrom that pyu-^ — ; therefore 

the work effected pip^ absorbs exactly all the external 
energy pp\ ; therefore practically there is no variation of 
ternperature, and this initial hypothesis does lead us to an 
absurdity. 

Let us make, on the contrary, the hypothesis that there 
is cooling in the course of expansion. Then we tmavoid- 
ably have Pf^VQ of less value than in the preceding case 
(Pq the same and (q diminished) and consequently 
The work of thrust is therefore inferior to the energy 
transmitted by the compressor and cannot therefore absorb 
it entirely ; there would then be in this case heating, which 
is against our hypothesis — which is therefore absurd. 

Let us finally suppose that there is heating ; then 
ppoQ > pp\ the work of thrust is consequently superior to 
the energy transmitted; therefore cooling takes place; this 
is again a consequence contrary to the hypothesis, and 
here again we get to an absurdity. 

The first hypothesis alone is therefore justified, and 
consequently, conformably with what we laid down, the 
expansion by simple outflow of a perfect gas is not trans- 
lated into any cooling; it is vain therefore to expect to 
increase the work of expansion by increasing the pressure of 
thrust, as Pictet somewhat ingenuously suggests,* because 
if Pq is thus increased, will diminish proportionately, so 

* Pictet, ‘ The Theory of a.ii Apparatus for Producing Liquid Air by Expansion/ 
■yfeimar, J903. 
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liat always remain eonsianfc and always equal to 

> 1 ^ 1 - , • ' - ■ 

And if Linde, as wo have stated, nevertheless inciJ'eases 

argely his thrust pressure by com[»arison with Hanipson, 
t is for an entirely different reason, which we will ap[)roeiate 
ater. 

It will bo ainderstood that wo insist on these points 
lecanse they ai’e eiTors of the Pictet kind which have con- 
inually led very competent engineers to cast doubt upon the 
dvantages of expansion with external work — advantages 
diich are going now to make themselves self-evident. 

In effect we have just seen that the work of thrust of a 
erfect gas in expansion by simple outflow is ccpial to jfq/y, 
ist ns ifs iL'orh under full pressure in the eylinder described 
ist now. As in that case, its sole effect is to absorb the 
nergf directly transmitted by the compi'essor, and similarly 
; not translated into any cooling. 

Only there is a shade of diffei’once. 

In expansion against a piston the work under full 
fessuro constitutes oidy a- portion of the total work ; 
>ubtle.ss it is not in itself a source of cold,* but thanks 
lei'oto the work of expansion at least remains entirely 
mailable for cooling. 

In simple outflow, on the contrary, the work of thrust is 
e oidy work we can dispose of, and it absorbs entirely the 
hole of the external work. We can see that the drawback 
serious. It is irreparable for perfect gases, 

^ And strictly speaking this is only a inode of expression justified by eonvonience 
calculation, and it would bo deplorable if it led to neghjctiug in any way tlu» 
rk under full pressure. In reality, there is not two kinds of work: each 
ogrammo metro abstracted mechanically e<pmlB of a therm which disnpptmrs 
m the gas ? if consecjiuent upon faulty aiTangements, excessivo dead spact', wire 
twing of the gas, etc., the work under full pressure is not continuous, the 
5put of cold would commonsurately diminish j the correct way to estimate the 
d,aa we have said (p. 101) consists in taking all the work pmlueod as a whole, 
ernal work included, thou subtracting the transmitted oxtf»rnai energy and 
culating the caloridc equivalent of the remainder, whicdi rcqirepents the cold 
diieod. 
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But perfect gases are happily only a theoi’etical fiction. 
•Air is an imperfect gas; it does not entirely follow the laAvs 
of Mariotte and Gay-Lussac ; it is due to this circumstance 
in appearance so insignificant, that Hampson and Linde 
owed their success. 

We now see what an ample foundation expansion with 
external work offers, and how wise Claude was in determin- 
ing to take advantage of it. 

At the present time, nevertheless, the Linde process is 
vei’y extensively adopted. 

It is, with Claude’s, the only process which has partici- 
pa^d in manufacturing operations up- to the present time. 

We must, moreover, recognise the ability with Avhich 
Professor Linde has been able to perfect the somewhat 
cranky basis which he chose for his starting-point. We 
have already narrated his successes ; we must, to appj*eciate 
them with reason, describe exactly how they have been 
obtained. 

The author craves the reader’s indulgence for having 
insisted upon explaining in ' these pages the theory of 
liquid-air machines, still little known at the present time, 
in accordance with his personal ideas. This could not be 
done without a few integrals, in themselves very inoffensive. 
The reader who may wish to avoid considering them and 
to keep strictly to generalities, Avill only have to take the 
trouble to resolutely skip the tAvo or three following 
chapters. 
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HE IMPERFECTIONS OP THE OASEOHS STATE AND 
THE WORK OF VAN DER WAALS 

Tuk imperfection of real gases, as we liave seen, con- 
itutes tlie exclusive foundation of the technics of expan- 
on by vsimple outflow. The fact itself that liquefaction is 
10 objective aimed at, likewise indicates that this imper- 
sction must also intei'vcno in expansion with external 
ork, and wo shall slioi'tly see that Blaude had many a crow 
I pick with this fact in tlic course of his investigations. 

It«is therefore essential, before pi’ocoeding further, to 
jfino the sense of the vague expression “ imperfection of 
le ga.soous state.” 

It is manifest, nh inih'o, that Afariotte’s law cannot 
iinain indefinitely true when the compression of a real 
IS is pushed isothermically lieyond any limit. We can 
iry well imagine, moreovm*, that at fir.st starting a*gas, 
Inch is extremely dilated and diffused matter, should sup- 
irt with docility the effect of pressure, that it should 
>corao greatly contracted, and that in thi.s way and for 
ch slight pressures Mariotte’s law should apply exactly, 
lit as the pressure rises, as the gaseous molecules close 
), finding them less at their ease in a smaller space, the 
mpression must tend, it wouhl seem, to bocomo more 
isupportablo * ; the gas will progressively bo less com- 

‘ Thk simplified eoncoption must phynimlly tmnslated in tlin fallowing fasliion. 
^ admit now that gasc^s are mado up of very small and vory olastic partielon 
istantly moving in every direction, rebounding one jigainst tbo oilier or againnt 
! walls of the container with very groat velocfi ties varying froin metres p(a‘ 
ond for hydrogen to ;b)8 metres per ‘second f<»r carbonic aci<L The prosHure 
sreisod by these gastjs tm t he walls of the container holding tlumi is only iho 
nltant of these impacts, 
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pressed than Mariotte’s law lays down. And when, through 
a sufficieiftly energetic compression, the accumulation of 
gaseous matter becomes comparable with that of liquids 
or solids, which are so diflScult to compress, it is most 
probable that the gas itself will no longer remain so to 
any extent. 

Thus, at very high pressimes, the volume must neces- 
sai’ily tend towards a limiting value, towards the co-volume 
corresponding to the volume proper of the molecules, and 
below which it is incompressible.* 

This conception of an irreducible volume or co-volume 
ha§ been introduced in science by Dupre. 

It is interesting to remark that this notion of infinitely 
condensed matter does not necessarily correspond to the 
idea we may have of a plenum or of close packing 
carried to an extreme limit. The marvellous discoveries 
of which the achievements of M. and Mme. Curie and of 
J. J. Thomson have been the tokens have, moreover, 
brought us strange suggestions on the constitution of 
matter. 

Tlie atom, the intangible but inert atom of our past 
beli&fs, from henceforward appears to us as a solar system 

Note. — If we were to reduce to 1/n the volume of these recipieuts^ the velocity 
of the particles, which is merely a function of their temperatiue remaining constant, 
the number of impacts per unit of surface becomes n times greater, for the 
calculus of probabilities shows that the mean path of a particle between two 
successive impacts against one wall or against another particle is in this case 
reduced to l/^i, and that, therefore, times as many impacts occur j the pi-essure 
therefore increases in proportion to the reduction of volume, which is Mariotte's 
law. But this is manifestly only true on condition that the dimensions of the 
molecules can be considered as nil by comparison with the mean path. Now by 
reason of the very large number of gaseous molecules (it is calculated that in a 
cubic centimetre there are about 20 millions of milliards) it is no longer so : this 
mean path between two impacts is extremely short, that is of the order of the ten 
thousandth of a millimetre, and the diameter of the molecules is not a negligible 
quantity compared therewith, especially in proportion as the gaseous volume dimi- 
nishes. It results from this that the number of impacts increases quiclcer than the 
volume diminishes, which tends to make Mariotte's law incorrect in the same 
direction. 

^ See Van der Waals theory .* the oo^ volume is equal to four times the volume of 
the molecules. 
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n iDiniature ; if wo supposetl it cnlurgod to the size of a 
sathedral, it would bo composed of the veiiiginolis lajvolu-' 
ions of some thousands of asteroids of the size of a p?(i, of 
ome tens of thousands even, according to J. J. Thomson’s 
aost recent researches. 

The unmeasured forces brotight into play by the very 
apidity of these rotations Avould render the constitution 
f the atom intangible,* and although the atom itself still 
emains essentially rarified, in respect to this conception, 
ar densest metals may be much less then than a fugitive 
apour; still this breath, this nothing, remains perfectly 
icompressiblo under the most enormous forces wli^ch 
-iman wit can yet bring into play. All that we can 
■hieve through the application of these forces, acts on 
.e inter-molecular spaces, and our power is limited to 
ducing these to nothing. It is in this connection that we 
ould consider the notion of co-volume. 

Thus according to our elementaiy conception, if an 
ror iuMariotte’s law is to befoi'esecn it lies in the direction 
a lesser compressibility than that which the law pre- 
pposes should be found. 

Well, let us submit the matter to the test of experinfent, 
I exactly tho contrary is what we find 1 The test was 
plied long ago (p. 24) to gases which are easily li(piofiod ; 

Excepting that of the instable atoms of Hulio-tustive botlies, wliieh are luuler- 
ig slow but contimial disintegration, and have parmitkHl physicists to measure 
le life this interatomic energy, whose order of magnitude hiis revealed itself to 
lillions ef Hmm greater that of the most energetic of our chemical reactions, 
hat a powerful means of action lies in this enormous source of energy which is 
at our disposal/* wrote Claude in his ^ Chats about Eadium * in 1905 : ** what a 
shlees goal for our science, to demolish with these remains of atoms, those 
istic projectiles, the so-called simple atoms of the elementsof modem chemistry, 
to make the transmutation of substances re-enter the domain of natuml 
jsl ** Two years later Sir William Eamsay demonstrated these suggestions to 
ell founded, proving by quite exceptional experiments that according to the 
tions under which we work, the emanations of radium can be transformed 
nly into helium, as he had already demonstrated in 1903 in Ms memorable 
lunication, but also into neon or argon, while, transforming copper itself in to 
m and perhaps into sodium ! 
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the permanent gases themselves, in which Dubong and 
Arago. deScried'faithfijl subjects of Mariotte’s law, have 
been 'found by Regnault to be more compressible than the 
law required. 

Hydrogen alone is the exception, but without Mariotte’s 
law being able to score, because it is less compressible than 
the law requires. For all the other permanent gases, it is 
only in the case of experiments pushed on to high pressures, 
like those of Hatterer (p. 41), that the diminution in com- 
pressibility clearly appeared. 

The reason for this excess of compressibility is very 
interesting. It was guessed by Hum. 

We should see therein simply a manifestation of the law 
of universal attraction, Newton’s celebrated law, which rules 
over the internal attractions of a modest grain of sand just 
as much as over the evolutions^ of the worlds in the unkmrse. 

Moreover, because of the i-elatively considerable dis- 
tance apart of the gas molecules, the molecular attractions, 
inversely proportional to the sq^^ares of the distances, are 
very feeble at pressures which are not high. 

But let the volume be diminished under the influence of 
external pressure and the molecular attractions will increase 
little by little, become appreciable, and finally energetic. 
They will therefore act as an internal p^’^ssiire, whiGh will tend 
to amplify, through mere approximation in the same way as 
the attraction of the armature for an electric magnet, and 
will come, consequently, more and moi’e eneigetically to the 
support of the external pressure in diminishing the volume. 
Also this effect will exceed the opposite effect due to the 
close packing of the molecules and the gas Avill be com- 
pressed more than the law requires. 

Numerous effoi’ts have been made to take into account 
these two orders of facts in the characteristic eqiiation for 
real gases, and to replace the Chapeyron relation by one 
more justified by facts. 

pv=BT 
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■5 the simple doriviitivo oF the liws of MiU'iotto jiiid (J;iy- 
jiissac and only ap])lical)lo 5 therofoi'p, to the theoretical case 
f perfect gases. In this oquatioii Jl is, as avc know, '‘equal 

0 . 

The hapjjiest attempt, the one tluit has been the most 
)rtile in all sorts of consequences ^yhicll tJie genius of its 
rtlior Las deduced therefrom, is that of Van der Waals. 

According to the Dutch scientist the characteristic 
piation for all real gases is of the form — 

(i'+j) 0’ - ?') = 

and b being partic\dar co-cfficients proper to each i-gas 
id li having the same value as in the preceding oipiation. 

We can see, moreover, that this Form of eipiation strictly 
iibodies our explanations given above ; the effect of the 
■essfire p is completed in the first parenthesis by that of 

berm which rapidly increases as the volume diminishes. 

lis term is the ivU'viutl pressure of tlie gas. It is easy 

understand that tliis corrective term well expresses the 
idency of the gas to be compressed too rapidly whcil the 
3ssure increases and the temperature T is constant ; 

xuiso when this pressure is />, it is by that (r— /i) 

i to bo multiplied to obtain the constant IIT, which 
[dies that this factor (»■— 6), and therefore r, is less than 
rwere acting alone. 

The action in relation to the close packing of the mole- 
es, to the progressive difficulty of compression, on the 
er hand, is indicated by the correcting term b of the 
end factor (;u-h), which is nothing else than the co- 
amo. So that the first member of the ecpiation should, 
i-eover, continue eijual to UTwhen p increases indefinitely 
, T is constant, it is necessary that the second factor 
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(v — h) should tend towai’ds zero; therefore in the limit 
•v‘—h —.0 of V = d: thus*'?; tends towards the co-Tolume and 
not towards zero. This correcting term therefore expresses 
well, the tendency of the gas to be less compressible, and its 
influence is less than that of the previous factor for avei’age 
pressures, except in the case of hydrogen, and becomes 
preponderating at high pi’essures, in agreement with the 
indications of experience. 

Having in this way registered the two opposite 
tendencies which we have been analysing, we find that 
Van der Waals’ forniula, with, for each gas, a special value 
for tile co-efficients a and h, realises the prodigious quality 
of being able to represent the condition of this real gas 
within the most extended limits, not only of pressure, but 
also of temperature, and to even comprise the upside down 
physical conditions which accompany liquefaction.* Know- 
ing, for example, the constants a and b of the gas under 
consideration in relation toMariotte’s law, constants obtained 
by experiments carried .out at ordinary temperatures, it is 
possible to calculate by means of the formula the critical 
data of this gas, the temperature, volume ■ and critical 
pressures, and the values thus calculated differ very little 
from the real values found by direct experiment. For 
certain permanent gases the critical, values have thus been 
found, so to speak, before the event. This recalls rather 
the method of Le Vender pointing out in the sky the still 
unknown place of Neptune, and, although less theatrical, 
the “gesture ” of Van der Waals has not been less inform- 
ing for science. 

To understand how this predetermination is possible, 
let us first remark that by giving T m Van der Waals’ 
equation a series of successive values and calculating for 

* Provided the theoretical fiction of Thomson's curies be admitted, which have 
not been, on the other hand, imagined expressly to meet the ease, since Van der 
Waals’ formula is three years older. 
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each of those values the curve of p as a function of />, wo 
should obtain a series of isotherines (Fi»’."3(i) which adop't 
exactly the general form of those obtained, for exaniple, 


1 KL 30. — Androws* curves with Tlunuseifs curies. MN^ tangent at the critical point. 

)y Andrews in Ins book on carbonic acid (fig. 20, p. 47). 
I’his trace at the unkno^vll critical point will have a hori- 
5ontal tangent MN eutting the curve (Fig. W). This would 
)e sufficient to determine this critical point graphically, hut 
ve shall see pi’esently of what overpowering interest the 
malytical solution of the problem becomes. 
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Now, as we have already observed (p. 49), a tangent 
of this kind is cliaractesised by the equation — 


dp ^ 


d V 


= 0 , 


which indicates that the tangent is horizontal, and by this 
other — 

(Up 


d 


0 , 


which indicates that the tangent cats the curve. 

The position of this critical point will therefore be 
defined analytically by solving a group of three equations — 


d p 
d V ' 


dv^' 


iv-b) = 

= BT, or 

BT 

^ V — h 

a 

« 1 

. (1) 

BT 

2av 

BT 

2a 

= 0 

■ (2) 

- by + 

.y4i 

- {v - 6)2 + 

^3 ■ 

^(v-b) 

> - by ■ ■ 

6av^ 

2BT 

6a 

= 0 

, (3) 

(3) we 

get— 





BT 

2a 



3a 


(v _ 6)3 - 

3/llCl / 7 V 

{v — b) 





and by dividing each member by the corresponding- 
member — 

2v 


(v-h) 


or « = 36; 


replacing in (2)- 


BT 2a ^ ' 2a 4b^ 

462 ~276a “ ^ ~ 2W ^ B '' 


finally substituting in (1)- 


8aJ2 a 8a a 

^ - 27bB X 26 '~W^~ bW~ 96^ ' 


2TbB^ 


a 

m2 


The values thus obtained are the critical elements of the 
gas in question, expressed in this way for the first time 
by Van der "Waals as functions of the constants a and b 
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onh^, of tlic gns witJi referciico to MurioUe’.s iuw. Jtepre- 
senting tlioni respectively by 7'.« iuicl i\., we liave — 

F, = 

m _ 


We shall see, further on, of what ahsorhing intei-est 
these formuhe are (p. 122), and we should notice the par- 
ticularly simple expi’ession for the critical volume I '",., which 
is equal to three times the co-volume. 

The verifications made hy Van der Waals of his formula, 
have bcen-'Vei'y mimerous. Ap})lying it, for instance, to 
carbonic acid, he thus found as critical temperature d2‘5", 
which does not differ widely from the value found hy 
Andrews — 3 0*9°. 

We should state, however, that these verifications, at 
the already far-off epoch to which they apply (1 873), could 
only be effected with the verj’’ limited means which science 
then possessed. When the work of modern experimentalists 
has enabled the list to he extended, it has been necessary, 
30 as to bring the results closer together, to somewhat 
nodify the form of Van der Waals’ equation. Clausius 
n particular pointed out that the molecular attraction must 
iiminish when the temperature is lowered. This scientist 
ind Sarrau have put forward with this object foimmhe 
vhich are applicable in a very satisfactory fashion, and by 
neans of which, moreover, it has boon possible to formulate 
,11 the laws which have shed so much glory on the name of 
Zander Waals. Sarrau, by utilising his formula for the 
epresentation of the results obtained for nitrogen, at 
rdinary tempemtures, by Amagat, an observer who caused 
he memory of Regnault to live again, has even realised an 
xterpolation without parallel in the history of science, 
[e put forwai’d as the critical data for nitrogen — 
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'L\ = - 142° C., Pc=32‘9 atmosplieres, while direct experi- 
ment was -to fimnish Olszewski, fifteen years later, with 
- 146° 0. and 35 atmospheres, and Wrohlewski with 
-146°C. and 33 atmospheres! 

It is therefore quite another thing than the vague, 
empirical formulae that we find in Van der Waals’ 
equation and its derivatives ; it really constitutes a secret 
which Nature herself has allowed to escape her. 

CORRESPONDING STATES. 

To the degree of approximation of which it admits. 
Van* der Waals’ equation is sufficient to allow us profitably 
to examine the behaviour of any gas in respect to com- 
pressability at difierent temperatures. The preferable 
method of investigation consists in constructing for ^each 
value of T the curve of v and pr values as functions of p, 
this curve constituting in this way the uotherm corre- ■ 
spending to the chosen value of 'J'. 

We obtain the following results : 

(1) At a high temperature gases starting from feeble 
pressures are less compressible than Mariotte’s law requires 
(Fig. 37). The pv curve, sensibly rectiliaiy slopes upward 
forthwith. The effect of the co-volume preponderates in 
this case from the first over that of the internal pressure. 
This case is, moreover, closely that of hydrogen and probably 
of helium starting from the ordinary temperature of the 
air, because of the extreme smallness of their internal 
pressure. 

(2) At a lower temperature, which is of the order of 
the temperature of the environment for permanent gases, 
exceptihg hydrogen and, no doubt, helium, the product pr, 
when the pressure rises, indicates almost at once an 
appreciable diminution (see the isotherm A, Fig. 38). The 
researches of Amagat and of Witkowski disclose this dimi- 
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Tuition in tlie case of air From atinosplioric pressure onward 
(see table, p. 127 ), winch shows that throughout this portion 

of the isotlienn the effect of the internal pressure pi-e- 

ponderates over that of the co-volume h. This docroas{? 
in py gets loss little by little, and for a cei-tain pressure, 
attained (Fig. -18) at m (isotherm a), p r passes through a 
minimum. By placing Van der Waals’ equation in the 
form — 

pv — BT — ^ ^ -t 

^ V’' 



Fio. 87. —Compressibility of gases at high temperatures an«I of bydrogen 
at ordinary temperatures. 


t can easily be shown that this minimum isattaimul when- - 

From this point onwards, the influence of the co-volume 
ecomes preponderating, as tho compression is less rapid 
lian with a perfect gas, and the product jio does not cease 
hereafter to increase. 

(3) The more the temperature falls the more the initial 
ill of pr is accentuated and rapid (isotherms a, o, n . . .), 
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and, a fact indicated by Van der Waals’ equation, the 
ijiinimum cf pv, yhicfL had commenced by being displaced 
towards the high pressures in the case of decreasing tem- 
peratures, is retrograding now progressively towards the 
feeble pressures as the temperature continues to lower (the 



locus of the minimum of pv for the different isotherms is in 
point of fact a parabola, as the dotted line indicates in the 
figure). 

We now reach the -critical temperature (isotherme l). 
Here the fall of pv is so pronounced that the curve falls 
vertically at the moment of the critical pressure ; this being 
passed pv ascends rapidly. 
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Finally, below tlic critical temperature we get at a 
certain pi'essurc, tlie sudden Iniuefaction ot‘ the wliole of the 
ga,s (p. 4(5), so that the curve N of pr possesses a consider- 
able vertical limb ; beyond /n; it re-ascemds Avitli increasing 
rapidity, the lirpiid which is produced being very slightly 
compressible, so that the right-hand branch is practically a 
straight lino, pr being about doubled every time the 
prossn7*e doubles. The generality of the figures constructed 
in this way constitutes what wo call a . 

The curves of the preceding system are c,r hjipnfhesii^ 
constructed accoi-ding to Van dor Waals’ formula. They 
simulate for each gas, let us repent, the general appearance 
of the figures directly furnished by c.xperinient. 

We now reach a fact which is singularly interesting, 
ivhich Van dor Waals’ equation revealed well ahead of 
^'xpej'iment. 

Van der Waals’ equation, we have stated, ap])lies to all 
^ases, on condition that an ad(‘(piate value bo given to the 
50 -efficients a and h for the gas under consideration deter- 
ninod by certain dii-ect experiments. 

This fact alone — that all the gases can be represented by 
i single form of ecfuation — is already very suggestive ; it 
)resupposes necessarily, in the case of the isotherms of 
hose diffei’ent gases, a certain uniformity of bohaviour. 
L’his is effectively, as we have just seen, what is demon- 
trated by the construction of the various figures, both by 
neans of Van <Ior Waals’ formula ami by the aid of the ex- 
)erimental results ; doubtless at the same temporaturo, the 
ingular gases, so variously I’emoved from their respective 
•oints of ebullition, so different also in resp{'ct of their 
ritical constants, cannot possess id('ntical isotherms ; but 
he analogy becomes self-evident provided wo operate 
rithin sufficiently extended limits for each gas, and that 
be figures thus obtained be compared in their general 
satures, 
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This first criticism of a general order had been already 
made by a nuraiierof physicists, but it had not satisfied Van 
der Waals. 

Very often, it does not matter in what connection, the 
conclusions drawn from a certain order of facts vary essen- 
tially with the point of view at -which we place ourselves ; 
the aspect of a phenomenon depends upon the angle from 
which we look at it. It follows that a phenomenon, simple 
in itself, may seem indecipherable to anyone who does not 
know how to observe it in a proper way — and Nature pro- 
bably only appears to us so often very complex, because we do 
not^know how to refer it to a system of suitable co-ordinates. 

Now Van der Waals, on the question of gases, en- 
countered just such an experience. He had imagined that 
the general similarity of behaviour of the various figures 
might hide a deeper similarity, and if this were the* case 
the similarity could not fail to appear through a suitable 
modification of the units used. 

Bxpei’ience has demonstrated the well-founded character 
of this happy thought. We ha-ye stated that Van der Waals’ 
equation admits of facile calculation, not only of the 
numerical values, but of the analytical expressions them- 
selves of the critical elements of the gases. 

Well, let us measure the pressures, no longer in ordinary 
units, but by adopting as unit the pressure of the critical 
pressure P,. ; let us similarly meas^ire the temperatures by 
taking as unit the absolute critical temperature T^, and the 
volumes by taking as unit the critical volume F„, Indicating 
by I’d bj these new variables as thus defined, we have 
manifestly — 

P & . t 

Ti’-p-J 

or — ■ 

p = P,p-^, V z= t=T,Tj, 
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Mid if wo replace l\, F,, 7', by flioir values (p. lib), 
viz. — 

(T 

8(1 


P = 

' 271/^ 


T; = 'Nr 


p. 


27bR 


wo have-- 


ai\ 

P = 27P- 


P = N.P 


nv - ■ 

^'-27hR 


jet us substitute these values of yp /:, 7' in Van der WaaLs 
(Cpiation — 


apj 

27(p 


I , « \ /o; IX 

~ 276P ’ 


ir- 


r finallv 


« / , \ , 8 uT, 

276 ^ i ',7 ^ - 27 /> ’ 

(•b'l — 1)= B/f 


This la.st eipiation is therefore the erpii valent of Van 
er Waals’ eipuition, but in which p,, ri, and /, are the prcs- 
•iros, volumes and temperatures, nieasuri'd, as stated above, 
■ith the critical values as unit.s of measurement. Now, the 
^pital point to be observe<l is that in the eipiation thus 
atained <"8 and have disappeared. Thus, the ecjuation is 
iiite independent of tlio values a and h peculiar to each 
IS. It results directly from this fact that this eipiation, 
Inch is called the rpulricfod I'na. tlf-r irm/./a, is indiscrimi- 
itely applicable to all gasm, that is, on the condition that 
le systems are constructed for all the gmos with the units 
e have Just defined, these systems will bo all identical ! 

In other woi'ds, on the condition of comparing the gases 
I coiTeftpomlmg atatas relatively to the critical condition, 
1 the properties of gases in respect of pressure, volume 
id temperature are identical. 

At the time (1874) when Van der Wuils enriched 
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science by bis marvellons detei’mination, as we have pre- 
viously stated, tl)^ experimental data respecting gases were 
rathei- rare, and the verifications were both difficult and 
incomplete ; but as soon as the Avork of physicists had 
filled up the gaps, Amagat was able to confirm the ideas of 
the illustrious scientific Dutchman in the most sensational 
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Fi 0 . 39. — Superposition of tbe ethylene and carbonic acid systems accord- 
ing* to Amagat. 

way by graphically .superposing the experimental systems, 
respectively brought and without any “ faking ” to suitable 
co-ordinates by a clever photographic device. 

Fig. 39 shows the I’esult of this superposition for the 
systems of carbonic acid and ethylene. Fig. 40, more 
striking still, shows the identity to be practically absolute 
for sulphuric ether, carbonic acid and air — that is, for three 


PV.C*Nt 
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and if we replace T,, T, by iboir values ({). Hb), 
viz,— 


P.= 


271/^ 


r. =: 


we liave- 


api 


T, : 


Te : 


b\/ 

27bR 


S((fi 

‘■27hH 


[jot ns substitute tliese values of p, r, T in Vaii dei’ AFaals 
jquation — 

/ \ /-j? I. 

“ 27hJ( ’ 


)r- 


® f- 

276‘.; V 


■' t ... ,w 8 "'A 
t’l + — 27/) 


>r finallv 




This last e(|natioii is tlu'reforo Iho oijuivahait of Van 
er Waals’ o(]uation, Imtin whicli />i, r,, ami /, are th<' }>res- 
ures, voluuK^s ajid teiiipei'atures, uieasiiiaai, as stated above, 
dth the critical values as units of measurement. Now, the 
apital point to be observed is tlmt iji tlie e([untiou tlius 
btained a and h have disappeared. Thus, the e<|uation is 
uite independent of the value.s a and h pceuliur to each 
as. It results directly from this fact that this eejuation, 
Inch is called the ■ms’/Wr/cfi' Vnn tiff HV/aAs, is indiscrimi- 
ately applicable to all gasan, that is, on the coiulition that 
le systems ai'o constructed for all tin* fj^ases with the units 
•e have just defined, these systems will bo all identical ! 

In other words, on the condition of comparing the gases 
) emrespondintj stat/'H relatively to the critical condition, 
1 the properties of gases in respect of pressure, volume 
id temperature are identical. 

At the time (1874) when Van tier Waals enriched 
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science by bis marvellons determination, as we have pre- 
viously stated, tb^ experimental data respecting gases were 
ratbei- rare, and tbe verifications were both difficult and 
incomplete ; but as soon as the work of physicists had 
filled up the gaps, Amagat was able to confii’m the ideas of 
the illustrious scientific Dutchman in the most sensational 
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Fio. 39. — Superposition of the ethylene and carbonic acid systems accord- 
ing to Amagat. 


way by graphically superposing the experimental systems, 
respectively brought and without any “ faking ” to suitable 
co-ordinates by a clever photographic device. 

Fig. 39 shows the residt of this superposition for the 
systems of carbonic acid and ethylene. Fig. 
striking still, shows the identity to be practically 
for sulphuric ether, carbonic acid and air — that is, ' 
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specimens which are about as different as possible in the 
series of fifiids. * • 

Surprise may be felt at the perfection of the results 
obtained after the remarks we made as to the approximation 
involved in the Van der Waals’ formula. It may be sup- 
posed, moreover, that the existence of an abbreviated variant 
independent of a and h, which is the reason itself of Van 
der Waals’ conclusions, arises essentially from the form of 
the equation from which it is derived, and that another 
form of equation which should represent the facts more 
correctly might not admit of the possibility of such a 
vari*,nt. We may legitimately suppose this, biit, in point of 
fact, the more exact formulee of Clausius and Serrau (p. 116) 
admit, also, a variant, and all our conclusions persist. We 
could not either doubt this after the conclusive experi- 
mental confirmation contributed by Amagat, and wer can 
now appreciate to what a dim past, the long triumphant 
idea of the permanent gases is now relegated.* 

COMPEESSIBILITY OF AIR AT LOW TEMPERATUEES. 

Witkowski’s work. — The air system which we repro- 
duce(! above was constructed by Amagat according to the 
results of a remarkable series of experiments carried out by 
Witkowski in 1891.t The whole physical history of the 
air is naturally inscribed thei’ein, and correctly speaking we 
should not require to add anything thereto. 

As, howevei*, these results interest us more especially, 
we shall reproduce further on the table itself drawn up by 
the Polish scientist. 

In his experiments a determined mass of air was sub- 
mitted at constant, temperature to progressively increasing 

* Certain experimental researches by Mathias, Berthelot, Mrs. Christine Mayer 
and a few other scientists have, however, to a small extent limited the general 
application of the preceding theories, which eonld not be exactly applicable 
save by the division of bodies into a certain number of groups. 

t ‘ Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of Orakow'-/.1891., 
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)ressiu‘es, and for each preasure the product po of preasnrc 
)j vohune was measured with great precision.- This 
eries of measurements was recommenced for a second 
emperature, then for a third, etc. These experiments, in 
ther words, furnished directly the elements of the succes- 
ive isothei’ms of which we have been speaking above. 

In Witkowski’s experiments the mass of air experi- 
lented with, which was always the same, was such that the 
roduct corresponding to 0° 0. and 1 atmosphere, 
"as precisely equal to unity. The following table is the 
xact reproduction of the results obtained. Turthermore, 
) facilitate subsequent calculations, the table on page'll 20 
as been deduced from that for the case where the mass of 
;r experimented with corresponds to the ordinary units for 
lermo-dynamic calculations, viz. 1 kilogramme of air, the 
ressure on its side being expressed in kilogrammes per 
juare metre, that is on the scale of 10,333 kgs, per 
luare meter and per atmosphere. 

For the moment let us consider the first table : we 
id there, as a matter of course, the confirmation of our 
»ove conclusions, but its examination is not loss of time, 
it is essential that we should become familiar with the 
ihaviour of air. 

Let us first consider the series of measurements made 
0°0. If the air were a perfect gas wo should get 
roughout the series p « = a constant = 1000. Now we 
id, on the contrary, from and after pressures of 10 atmo- 
heres a slight curvature — nascent effect of the internal 
essure — which is noticeable down to the minimum of 
168, when a pi’essure of 95 atmospheres is attained. 

As we see, this variation of pv which invalidates 
iriotte’s law is not very striking at ordinary tompera- 
?es, and shows that though air is not a perfect gas at 
3se temperatures it is not far off it — at least with pressures 
der 150 atmospheres. 
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At temperatures over 0° 0., moreover, the excess of 
compressibility of air still decreases ; at 100° 0. it no longer 
exists, because Witkowski’s table shows that the product 
■pv increases at once slightly with the pressure. 


Pressure 

in 

atmo- 

spheres. 

+ 

100^ 

+ 

16^ 

0^ 

35° 

7S° 

103’ 

130° 

135° 

140° 

145° 

1 

1-367 

1-059 

1-000 

0-872 

0-712 

0-620 

0-523 

0-504 

0-486 

0-468 

10 

1-368 

1-055 

0-995 


33 






15 

1-369 

1-053 

)> 

33 

33 

99 

99 


0-410 

0-379 

20 

1-369 

1*051 

0-990 


0-678 

0-570 

0-441 


0-381 

0-345 

25 

1-370 

1-049 

>) 


99 

33 

0-418 


0-348 

0-302 


1-370 

1-047 

0-984 


0-660 

0-542 

0*391 

0-360 

0-306 

0-244* 

35 

1-371 

1*045 

>) 



33 


0-312 

0-242 


40 

1-373 

1-043 

0-979 


0642 

0-513 

0-333 

0-260 

0-113 


45 

1-374 

1-042 



99 

99 


0-194 



50 

1-375 

1-041 

0-975 

0-829 

0-625 

0*484 

0-254 

01605 



55 

1-377 

1-040 




99 


0-1553 



60 

1-378 

1-039 

0-971 

0-822 

0-609 

0-467 

0-201 

0-1556 


n 

65 

1-380 

1-038 




33 

0-1985 

0-1576 



70 

1-382 

1-038 

0-970 

0-816 

0-594 

0-432 

0-1985 




75 

1-384 

1-0379 

0-969 


33 

33 

99 




80 

1*386 

1-038 

0-969 

0-811 

0-580 

0-410 

0-204 




85 

1-389 

1-038 

0-9682 



99 





90 

1-391 

1-038 

0-9681 

0-806 

0-568 

0-395 



i 


95 

1-393 

1-039 

0-968 

99 

33 

33 





100 

1-395 

1-039 

0-9681 

0-802 

0-560 

0*388 i 





105 

1-398 

1-040 

0-9685 

99 


0-3874 





110 

1-400 

1-041 

0-969 

0-8006 

0-554 

0*388 





115 • 

1-493 

1-042 

0-970 

0-8004 

0*553 

0-389 





120 

1-496 

1-043 

0-971 

0-8006 

0-552 

0-391 





125 


1-045 

S3 

0-8012 

0-553 

0-394 





130 

>> 

1-047 

0-974 


0-553 

0-398 





Perfect 











gas 

1'366 

1-059 

1-000 

0-872 

0-714 

0-623 

0-524 

0-505 

0-487 

0-469 

* For 29 atmosplieres. 


At temperatures below 0° 0., on the contrary, the 
compressibility increases, revealing a I’apidly augmenting 
imperfection of the gaseous state, or, to be more precise, a 
rapid increase in the effect of the internal pressure! At 
— :,16°0. ah’eady, pv passes from 0‘872, value at the com- 
mencement, to 0'800, minimum reached at 115 atmospheres; 

At — 103°O. the effect becomes more noticeable .sf-.ill 
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\‘AS 

>D passing from ()'620 to a minimum of 0*J387 at 105 
itmosplicres. It becomes cnormo#is at — HlfC.,- wberlj 
w, starting from 0’48t), reaches 0‘115 at 40 atmospheres, 
i we tried to apply to air under these conditions the 
brmulm of thermo-dynamics dealing with pei-fect gases, we 
hould only make a mistake of about 300 ])ei“ cent.! This 
xtreme compressibility, this veritable giving way of the 
;as tinder the stress of pressure, makes us guess at the 
tnminence of liquefaction, and we know in point of fact 
hat — •140°O. is the critical temperatui ‘0 for air, and that 
t this temperature 50 atmosphere.s’ pressure suffices to 
quefy it. * 

Witkowski’s table ])o.s.sesses another point of interest 
)r us. It shows us clearly liow compressed air liehaves 
lien circulating in a temperature exchanger and beiiuj 
wlexl under lit 2 mm lire up to the orifice of expansion. 

is sufficient for this to read the tabh', not vertically, but 
jriziontally, along the line corresponding to the pressure 
nployed. The anomaly of contraction, it is true, is here 
) longer so evident as in the vertical columns, because in 
gas, as it gets cooler, the product pv would bcdiminisliing 
'en with a perfect gas. For this reason, as a standard of 
unparison, wo liave set down in the last line of the 
ble, printed in iLiiku, wliat wouhl bo, irresjiective of 
■ossure, these successive values of jio for a perfect gas. 
le numbers for this lino have boon obtained by giving to 
the successive requisite values in the cipiation for perfect 
.ses — 

. l>i *>i h (l + 273) = “ayr = 

Thanks to this datum, we can see, by comparing with the 
t line, the horizontal line corresponding to the selected 
assure’ — 100 atmospheres for example— how abnormally 
lid, is the contraction of the air under this pressure at 
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the progressively lower temperatures met with in the 
exchanger. 

We notice, moreover, the almost absolute identity of the 
supplementary line, relating to perfect gases, with the first 
line of the table, relating to the cooling of the air under 
atmospheric pressure. Some very slight differences certainly 
exist between the two lines, but these could be placed to 
the account of experimental errors, as they do not present 
any very sj^^stematic features. We can therefore say that, 
down to temperatures of —150° C. at least, air behaves at 
atmospheric pressure very closely as a perfect gas, and we 
shall see (p. 141) the advantage we are going to take of 
th^ important fact. 


Pressure 
in atrao- 
spTaeres 

+ 

100 ^ 

+ 

16 ^ 

0 ° 

35 ° 

78° 

103 ° 

130 ° 

1 CO 

140 ° 

145 ° 

1 

10936 

8472 

8000 

6976 

5696 

4960 

4184 

4032 

3888 

3748 

10 

10944 

8440 

7960 

3} 

33 

99 

33 

33 

33 

33 

15 

10952 

8424 




33 



3280 

3032 

20 

10952 

8408 

7920 


5424 

4560 

3528 


3048 

2760 

25 

1096C 

8392 



}j 

33 

3344 


2784 

2418 

30 

1C 960 

8376 

7872 


5280 

4336 

3152 

2800 

2448 

1952* 

35 

10968 

8360 



33 

33 


2496 

1936 


40 ^ 

10984 

8344 

00 

CO 


5136 

4104 

2664 

2080 

904 


45 

10992 

8366 

>3 

33 

33 



1552 



50 

11000 

8328 

7800 

6632 

5000 

3872 

2032 

1284-0 



55 

11016 

8320 


■ „ 

33 

33 


1242'4 



60 

11024 

8312 

7768 

6576 

4872 

3656 

1608 

1244-8 



65 

11040 

8304 


S3 

33 

33 

1588-0 

1260-8 



10 

11056 

8304 

7760 

6528 

4752 

3456 

1588'0 




75 

: 11072 

8803^2 

7752 

33 

33 


99 




80 

11088 

\ 8304 

7752 

6488 

4640 

3280 

1632 




85 

11112 

8304 

7745-6 

33 







90 

11128! 

8304' 

7744-8 

6448 

4544 

3160 





95 

11144 

8312 

7744-0 

33 

33 






100 

11160 

8312 ! 

7744-8 

6416 

4480 

3104 





105 

11184 

832C 

774.8-0 


33 

B099’2 





110 

11200 

8328 

7752 

6404-8 

4432 

3104 





115 

11224 

8336 

7760 

6403‘2 

4424 

3112 





120 


8344 

7768 

6404-8 

4416 

3128 





125 


8360 


6409-6 

4416 

3154 





130 

>3 

8376 

7792 


4424 

3186 





Perfect 











.gas 

10928 

8472 

8000 

6976 

5712 

4984 

4192 

4040 

8896 

8752 


* For 29 atmosplieres. 
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The precediiif:;’ i« the sa,ine table, calculated for 1 l<g-. of 
air. Here, instead of making /v'’,, b’’ (k = l, we bike — . 

r,, = ~ ]0,.>o8 Zv/ : 


1-293 


or very ap[)ro.\imatelv 8000. 

The figures on this table have thei'efore been obtained 
by multiplying those of the preceding table by 8000. 
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OHAPTEE VI 

EXPANSION BY SIMPLE OIJTPLOW 


ESTIMATE OF ITS OUTPUT. 


iVB can now explain to oiu'selves that which must take 
place in the expansion of real gases by simple outflow, and 
appreciate at their correct value the improvements with 
which Professor Linde has endowed this method. 

For the sake of clearing our I’easoning, instea'd of 
founding these, like the learned G-erman, on the extra- 
polation of the Joule- Thompson formiila, we shall take as 
starting-point Van der Waals’ equation. Doubtless this 
starting-point will not be exempt from criticism, since this 
equation gives only an approximate representation of facts, 
but it will enable its at least to conceive an approximate 
representation of matters, while awaiting the more exact 
theories which physicists will doubtless offer us. 

We will suppose, therefore, that the air complies with 
the relation — 

/ a\ , ,, BT a 


p is in this fashion the pressure applied on the gas, _ is 

the total pressure, the sum of the applied pressure and the 
internal pressure which acts on the gaseous molecules; 

finally ~ is that portion of this total pressure which con- 
stitutes the internal pressure. 
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Compression of an imperfect gas.~l.j(!t us isothovinically 
(xmipress i.lic gas ft-oni /)„ to - The extcnilil ^vo^■k of 
compression, (F, is as al\vaysy/w/c; <h: is negative, so — 



or- 


W=RT Log, 


h + 


'"0 '1 


or approximately, by neglecting h and Vi compared with 
which is alIowa 1 )le if we pass from one atmosphere to a high 


) n’cssure, 

W=-. RT Log, -A- _ " , 
-''1-1 — 6 r,’ 

instead of — 


tF = RT Log, 

in the case of a perfect gas. To this external woi-k of 
compro.ssion IF, necessarily corresponds a developmeTit of 

But this development of heat is not the only one which 
s produced by the compression of our real gas. There is 
mother whirh docx not (ilmtrh muj c.i'tomal work, wlfich is 
)Volved at the expense solely of the internal energy of the 
?as, owing to the fact of the closing up of its molecnles. 
ti this respect, compression nets on a gas to a certain 
xtent like li(}uefaction, and the internal heat which is 
xternated thereby is furnished by a mechanism analagous 
) that which produces the heat of liquefaction. 

hot us calculate this internal work of compression. 

We haves soon that the molecular attractions are to bo 


■anslated by an internal pressure which is added to the 

eternal pressure to bring about tlui compression of the 
1,8 — tlio internal work in epiestion is manifestly measured 
' the work itself of the iutormd pressure, viz. : 
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Let us represent this result grapliically : let MN 

(Fig. 41) be the curve of internal pressure as a function 

of its volume. The work effected by this internal pressure 
between the two volumes and -Wj is clearly represented by 
the area subtended by the curve between these two volumes. 



This area is the difference between the total area extending 
from infinity down to v-^, which equals and the area 

from infinity up to Vq which equals ~ , that is to' say, the 

work — (represented by the hatched portion) which would 

be expended by the internal pressure, from infinity to v^^, is 
small, and that we shall have closely — 

On the whole, the liberation of heat coiTesponding to 
the compression of a real gas is therefore — 
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VAh 


W -h I 

■m •ic> i 

ill 8 tea, (] of — 

-L 

For a. jici'Fcct gas. 

For a-ii‘ iii(! C‘o-ofH(‘ic‘iit. a in I ht' (aiiiat ion oF Van der Waals, 
is sensibly e(jna-l Fo !2; iF we eoni[)re.ss it From I to 20U 
atmospheres, which is tlie case in the lJain[)son process, we 
have on the oilier hand — 





T’ 


_ 1 
' ” X -ioo ' 


: 0 -(iU 387 


(at this [ires.sure, in Facd., pr with air is very clostdy eipial 
to ppQ. 

Wo extract, tliereFure, per kilog'rainnie oF air in the 
moling water oF the com[n’es.sor owing to the hifi'nnil work 
hiring cunpirii.ssion : 

^ 11 1 **^ 

r ^ 0 () 0 ‘i 87 ^ IvKHiH., or 7 *^ kilothoniiH. 

Expansion by simple outflow of an imperfect gas, — 

jot us now expaml liy simple outflow From to /y the gas 
/hich we have just been eom|)ressing. During the com- 
ression the internal pressure provoked u notable evolution 
f heat, analogous to the heat of liipiefuction. Dilring 
xpansiou the contrary effect will be produced, involving 
a absorption of heat eumpuruble to that caused by volati- 
sation, and this effect as a source of cold will superpose 
self on the other different. eff(‘cts which may be produced. 

As wo have to deal in this kind of expansion with a, eon- 
uuous outflow, we have to take into account besides the 
lergy portaniing to tho air which is expanded, tlie energy 
ansmitted by the compressor in tho form of work in 
rust.* 

* Wd cauiiot, on iho contrary, neglect tho kiiiiiiic energy of tho Jot j whcthtir wc 
wge as in tho Julcs-Thonmon experiment so that the velocity of the Jet ehouM 
practically nttgiigihie, or that we esilmato this kinetic energy, directly destroyed 
doing away with tlu% velocity, hardly altcws tnattera otherwise than hy an ab- 
ption of heat immediately followed by its restitution. 
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It will suffice for us, ou the other hand, to supjjlement 
the reasoning on page 104, so as to take into account the 
gaseous imperfections of the air. 

(1) We will suppose to start with, that no exchanger is 
interposed between the compressor and the expander- 
The energy directly led from the compressor through the 
pipes equals as always ppq. 

If the initial pressure is close to or not far removed 
from the pressure which produces the minimum pv we hare, 
accoi’ding to Witkowski’s table ppoi <_po^o- 

According to our I’easoning (p. 104) this is the necessary 
course of cooling ; if this effect alone was in question the 
expansion would itself be essentially expansion Avith ex- 
ternal work. But this effect is invariably extremely feeble? 
since, according to WitkoAvski’s second table (p. 127), 
betAA^een the minimum itself pv at 0° C., corresponding to 
Pj •=: 95 atmospheres aiid po'i’o corresponding to po = 1 atmo- 
sphere, we only obtain per kilogramme of air— - 
4'o®o ~ PW\ — kgins., or 0'6 kilotlierms ; 


even then the fall in temperature amounts to 



in all? or 0'036° per atmosphere ; that is about one eighth of 
what is actually found by the Jules-Thomson experiment. 
It would be vain to contend that this effect (the inferiority 
of pi^i as compared with po^o) must be considerable increased 
at the very low temperature of expansion, as we shall see 
(p. 144) that the real frigorific efficiency depends solely 
on the gaseous imperfection at the temperature of admis- 
sion to the exchanger. 

It is necessary besides that Ave should coiint upon 
quite another circumstance in expansion by simple outfloAv, 
since we compress the air to such an extent, viz. to 200 
atmospheres, that ppq has passed the minimum and has 
become once more sensibly equal to Po''o, so that the slight 
frigorific gain that we might have hoped for through 
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operating close to the j>r ininimuiii does not even exist in 
this case. , * . - 

We shall see, in })oint of fact, thatiJic })i'eponderating 
factor is agreeable with 1 nude’s indications and contrary to 
the opinion of Pictet,* the internal work. 

To enable us to understand the matter let us recall that 
we have found that during compression the internal energy 

of the gas diminishes by — owing to the fact of the evolu- 

■ rj ' 

tion of heat caused by the molecules being made to 
appi'oach closer. luvei’sely, when a gas i.s expanded, 
neglecting all external work, a spontaneous cooling action 
takes place in the gas itself, which corresponds to the 
internal work accomplished by the molecules ; this cooling 
must be produced, we presume, whatever the conditions of 
•ho expansion may be,t and more es]mcially when the 
ixpansion is effected by simj)le outflow. I 

Let us calculate this internal work of expansion. 

As above, it is sufficient to consider (Fig. 42) the curve 

f internal tiressure as a function of the volume. 

v~ 

Jthough the expansion is adiabatic and no Ipnger 
iothermic, this .curve is the same for expansion a.s for 
ampresaion, since the internal pressure in the Van der 
/■aals formula is only a function of tlie volume alone. 

^ ptecoiliBg point is important, anti shows very well that Lindtj’s machino 
ly prochiws liquid air by means of the oxUsmal work and in no miy lieeatise of 
y internal work whatever ( I ) ** (Pictet’s work referretl to—' Bio Theorio des 
jparate/ pp. 156 and 67). 

f In the ease of hydrogen, however, heating wcurs in expansion itf this kind. This 
which appears to conflict with theoxy, furnishes on thti contrary the best 
x)f of its exactitude, Imcause in tlio case of hydrogen at the ttunperatura of 
3 environment, the inttumal pressure is very slight* therefore the intt^nml work 
0 is very slight, while the corresponding volume is approximately equal to that 
other gases, and consequently the term piUj is xnuch greater than which 
dearly a cattse of heating. 

; In expansion with external work, the cooling due to the iillernal work is added, 
it understood, to that resulting from the external work. But the pressures 
d being in this case very slight, this gain is hardly appreciable— 6 per cent, 
out) in the Olaitde machines. 
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The work produced equals always the area ” 

* ' ^ " '^‘l '''c 

subtended by the curve between the initial volume i/q am 
the final volume Vq ; the only difference being that the latte: 
is not quite equal to the volume Vq from which we startec 
in compression, because of the fall in temperature due t( 
the expansion. The internal work during expansion is 
therefore, lessened by the hatched portion, but we can sei 
how very slight is this diminution under our hypothesis 
when Vo is great, in comparison to v^. If, for example, Vq i 



Fig. 42 . — Heat absorbed during expansion by the internal work. 


ten times less than Vi the ordinate Nvo is a hundred time 
less than Mvi ; the hatched portion is, therefore, very smal 

and we can neglect on the same grounds as — , an- 

0 ' '^0 
assume that the internal work produced by the expansio 

is practically equal to hVcti the internal worlc durin 

comp'ession. 

We see in this way the essential difference between th 
internal and external work ; the quantity of heat given o: 
by external work ,does not correspond to cold whe 
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expiiusion takes [ihice saA'e to the exhait (jf ilie coiiiiter- 
pi'^issure opposed to this oxpaiisi().ii ; the i>'ivhig off of 
internal lieat wlien conipression lakes place, on' the 
contra.ry, involves necessarily on expa,nsion, a soisihly 
eipiivaJinit shortage of heat, since under the sole condition 
that /.'i, is large in comparison with i\, this work only 
sensibly (le})ends on the voluino ?■[ to which we have 
reduced the gas before expansion. 



Fid, 4;^, — Diniinutiou itf pv in t'uuijjrttsmMl nW through 


To fesurue: agreeably with liindu’s a.s.sertion, tlui 
gorific effect in this method of expansion is indeed 

ientially the effect of {kit hiHrual iroi k . 

(2) Expansion is effected after an exchanger of tem- 
ratureB.—Wc have to see now the extent to which our 
iclusions are modified by the fact that in liquid air 
>liances, the expansion of the compressed air, is not 
icted immediately after its compression, but after it has 
sod through an exchanger of temperatures where it is 
atly cooled in its passage in the contrary direction to 
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the expanded air. It is certain that this cooling brings it to 
a. condition where its imperfections are largely increased, 
which is calculated at first sight, to greatly modify the 
conclusions to be drawn from a method which exclusively 
depends on this impei’fection. We shall, however, see that 
the frigorific efficiency, in spite of appearances, is essentially 
dependent upon the gaseous impei’fection at the temperature 
of entry of the compressed air into the exchanger, and that 
it is still the heat which ive have succeeded in extracting 
at this temperature through the work of internal pressure 
which accounts for the whole. 

^he compressed air passing through the exchanger is 
cooled under constant pressure up to the expansion outlet. 
If it were a perfect gas it would contract indefinitely, by 
part of its volume at 0° C. for each degree, and its 
heat capacity would remain constant. But it is not perfect. 
To see how it behaves it would be necessary, as we have 
explained (p. 128), to follow the horizontal line in 
Witkowski’^ table relating to the pressure in question ; 
but this table, which is limited to 130 atmospheres, does 
not extend far enough, since we are operating at 200 
atmospheres in the appai’atus which is founded on this 
method of expansion. 

We can, however, see how matters are at this pressure, 
by comparing Witkowski’s table with Amagat’s experiments 
at the ordinary temperature. 

The behaviour is indicated by the curve AN (Fig. 43). 
Starting from the temperature of the environment ivitli a 
2)0 differing very slightly from AO that, of a perfect gas, 
the gas in question reaches T with its pv reduced, not to 
AIT as in a perfect gas, but to NT only. 

What is the reason for this first result P 
Firstly, the air which is cooled, while contracting under 
‘Constant pressure through the thrust of the air that follows, 
receives extei’nal work (furnished by the compressor) — 
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j'p dv — p J' dr = p A. r — KN, 

work l.ra.nsforiac(l into heat wliicli f-xcceds by Ki N what it, 
would rocoivc if it were a ])ert‘ccfc g’aK. It gives, out tlicre- 
foro, because of this, and ra/MooooVn/c.'f to flic cxpitiiilcil aii' 
in its passage througli tlie exebanger, tlie lieat equivalent of 
MN, in addition to that which would bo given out by a 
])erfect gas while descending to the same temperature T. 
Becondly, on the other hand, the contraction from ?q to 



0. 44. — The (juantity of heat MUiVi BHfttraetod by fcho intornal work ilurhiK 
ttompreBsion is incroasod to MNvp''i during t.ho paaKiigc through tlio 
owhangur. 

is accompanied by attothcr evolution of additional heat, 
milarly received by the expanded air and corresponding 
the internal work, i.c., the work inherent in the molecular 
traction ; this work represented hy the area MM'viV'^ 
'ig. 44) is the greater, in that in this portion of the cycle 
e internal pressure increases enormously through the 
3t of contraction itself. 

These two abnormal evolutions of heat I and 2, due to ’ 
seous imperfection of air, must bo accounted for by a 
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progressive increase of the specific heat o£ the compressed air 
during cooling. 

Iv is, in fact, what has been established experimentally, 
and the following table, drawn up by Linde, shows also the 
extreme importance of the variations in the specific heat of 
air strongly compressed as a function of its temperature. 


Temperature. 

1 

atmosphere. 

10 

atmospheres. 

20 

atmospheres. 

40 

atmospheres. 

70 

atmospheres. 

100 

atmospheres. 

100° 

• 

0-237 

0-239 

0-240 

0-245 

0-250 

0*258 

0° 

0-238 

0 242 

0*247 

0 251 

0-277 

0-298 

— 50° 

0-238 

0-246 

0-257 

0*279 

0*332 

0-412 

— 100° 

0-239 

0*259 

0*285 

0-370 

0-846 


— 150° 

0-240 

0-311 

0-505 





Now what is going to take place when the gas is 
expanded down to atmospheric pressure? 



We know, according to Witkowski (p. 128), and accord- 
ing to the preceding table, that the expanded gas recovers 
very sensibly under the atmospheric pressure the conditions 
of a pei’fect gas. 

The pv of this air, reduced to NT (Fig. 45) by the effect 
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of tlio anomalies of contraction, would recover after expan- 
sion, if t1io tem])eratui‘(^ T is niiclian‘^’e(l,a value MT, equal to 
that of tlui perfect h'iisthi'ouo-h performing' a<‘’ainst/^ = 1'atmo- 
sphoi'e a work of accumulation exactly ecpial to its new pt:, 
viz. M'l' (sec the reasoning', p. 10 |.). The work of thrust 
transmitted from the compressor to the expansion outlet 
corresponding only to /n; in compression, to wdnt S'l\ there 
W’onld result thei’efrom, at the moment of expansion of the 
air, an al)so7'ption of heat e(|uivalent to MT — N'T=MX, that 
is -pi-frisdi/ r/ptimth'iit to the heat abnormally evolved iii the 
exchanger l)y the fact of the work of tlirust. 

This absorption of heat would tliei’efoi-e epute simplify 
the effect of ]>lacin,g the expanded air in a condition to 
take up, notwithstanding its inferior frigorific capacity, the 
excess of heat MX developed all along ihe exchanger by 
the succeeding compressed air. 

It would he simply a case of borrowing what is returned 
and not corresponding to aiii/ rfiilfrpjorljic t]D'rrt ; the only 
3old which counts, W(! can inuhu'.stand, is that which is 
tproduced outside of Jiny countervailing heat destined to 
lenti’aliso it, which is evidently not the ease; with that 
vhich corresponds to MX, 

The preceding su[)position that tlu( teinporaturo does 
lot fall at the moment of expansion is, on the other hand, 
lisnrd, because in the ad iatiat ic expansion it is only cooling 
vhich cannot be translated, by the transformation of heat, 
ato work. 

Consequently the work of reconipression in the case of 
xpansion is less than MT, its excess over NT is less than 
and tlie immediate cooling’ only compensates for a 
art of the excess of heat MN evolved in the pi'ocoss. But 
lis deficit is made good liy the increase of volume of the 
xpanded air between the temperature T' of the end of the 
<pansion and that of T at the coinmonconient, during which 
completes exactly its po at MT,iit the expense of taking 
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np an equivalent amount of lieat; beyond at the tem- 
perature of the environment, because it is a gas which is 
sensibly perfect, its work of expansion KM is exactly equal 
to the “ normal ” portion of the heat evolved during the 
first stage through the contraction of the compressed gas. 
The whole work of re-compression and of expansion is 
thus exactly equal to KT that is the outside energy pjWj 
furnished by the compressor. 

Therefore in this case also, the external work does not 
count from the point of view of cold, and the internal work 
has to accomplish the whole operation alone. 

SITow, how does the air behave dui’ing expansion in 
respect of this internal work ? 

At the moment when it reaches the orifice of expansion 
we know that it has lost, because of the work of internal 

pressure, a first quantity of energy -2-, viz. MNv^^Vi 46), 

'^1 

which has disappeared in the injection water of the com- 
pressor, and a secoiid quantity ~ > viz. 

which is libex’ated and parted with, to the air expanded in the 
exchatiger in proportion to the cooling. At the moment of 
expansion, work in the contrary direction to the internal 
pressure, work of inci’ease of volume, is produced and 
involves a cooling of the expanded air. 

As in the preceding case, this internal work during 
expansion may be shown by constructing the curve of the 
internal pressure as a function of the volume (Fig. 46), 
and by estimating the area subtended by this curve 
between the initial and final volumes. 

The initial volume is nothing else than the final volume 
compressed and cooled of the previous case, viz. v\, and 
the internal work of expansion is, consequently, exactly 
equal and of contrary sign to the internal work of com- 

pi-ession and cooling, and the pressure ~ to the extent 
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tlial. tlio cx[)an(lo(l air ai. hccuuse of ils being cooled, 
regains only tlio voluna' r'l, considerably less than tlio inifcijd 
volinnc a. sligiif. loss arises AbV'r,,/-',, iif tlio 



Pio. 40,— Variations in tlio intoriial work during eomprossion, cooling and 

oKpanaion. 


looling at the imfant of ei'pannon. Btit this loss will make 
fcsclf good during the passage of the expanded air through 
he exchanger on its reverting to tlio temperature of the 
invironment and consequently to the volume Glenorally 
he quantity of cold which is produced by the fact of the 
nternal work during and after expansion, is emetht equal 
0 the quantity of heat evolved previously. 
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Of tliis production of cold — , or M'Nd^v^, a portion, 

M'Mviv\ evidently does not count in the real frigorific 
yield, and siraply serves, on the same footing as the cold 
produced by the increase of -po during expansion, to furnish 
to the expanded air a supplementary cooling, serving to 
absorb the heat evolved by the internal work of 

contraction in the exchanger. The excess MNvpVf^, counts 
only against the frigorific yield and will be represented by 
liquid air, and will be found thus to be precisely equal to 
the quantity of heat evolved through the fact of internal 
wor^ before entry into the exchanger. 

Thus a very important result, and one already suspected 
(p. 137), is reached, that whatever may be the nature of 
expansion, and, so to say, whatever may be its temperature, 
the internal work of expansion, in contra-distinctioa to 
external work, is neither diminished nor increased by the 
fact of cooling, and produces a useful frigoinfic effect 
sensibly equal to the inverse calorific effect at the. tempera- 
ture of compression. 

This remarkable conclusion is naturally true to the 
degree of approximation of Van der Waals’ hypothesis, 
according to^ which the internal pressure only depends 
upon the volume ; neither does it take into, account the 
small amount of air which is liquefied.* 

The fall in temperature at expansion furnishes a 
fictitious and exaggerated value of the frigorific effect.— 
In this way, for the portion which relates to the internal 
work, as well as the external work of contraction, the 

* We have not taken into account in our reasoning, of the heat of cooling 
properly so called, of the gaseous molecules themselves which correspond with the 
specific heat at the constant volume c. It is very possible that this specific heat 
does not alter with the temperature and the pressure ; on the other hand, inde- 
pendent of any hypothesis on the point, we could show, as we have done for pv, that 
the only definite effect of a possible variation, would be limited to that of the 
difference, which is wholly negligible, of the values of c under the pressure of 200 
and of 1 atmosphere at the temperature of the inlet. 
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increase in tlie gasoons iniporfecfcions in the cxchan«'er 
during’ cooling, and the abnormal cvobition of licat which 
arises therefrom, do not count from the point of vfew of 
the cold-producing yield. 

This amounts to saying that the fall in temperature 
determined at expansion, furnishes an entirely erroneous 
idea of the real frigorific yield ; beside a fixed amount 
which corresponds to this real yield is iricluded a 
(iinotinf, which is the larger the lower the tempei’ature, and 
is destined to endow the expanded aii*, in spite of its lower 
calorific capacity, with the means of retaining the heat 
abnormally eyolved during the cooling of the comprt*ssed 
air. 

It is, therefore, Avholly false, as many superficial com- 
mentators of the Joule-Thomson foiunula are pleased to 
asse*rt, that the efficiency of expansion with internal work 
is rapidly self-increasing when the temperature falls, ami 
it is one of Linde’s great merits, that he should have 
perceived thi.s. 

Linde’s merit, which is solid for quite other reasons, is 
precisely for having (juite clearly perceived, that this 
efficiency, such as it is, amounted to very little, aiTd for 
having indicating some vevy clear means of increasing it. 

Let ns repeat, the only thing which accounts for the 
real yield is the gaseous imperfoctidn at the tempemtare of 
admih'smi to tiie exchanger — tliat is, the temperature cor- 
responding to the heat — is effectively and definitely elimi- 

tq 

lated from the system. 

ImproTements introduced by Linde in expansion with 
uternal work. — The above reasoning, which is inevitably 
nsufficiently elaborated, will at least enable us to at once 
mderstand the conclusions to which we are going to be 
ed. 

We believe, in point of fact, that the essential objective 
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to aim at, sliould be to increase as much as possible for a 
given amoimt of ivork the quantity — expelled from the 

compressed air by the internal work before its entrance into 
the exchanger. 

Now, a, the co-efficient of Van der Waals’ equation, is 
intangible ; it is for air sensibly equal to 12 ; and we can only 
act upon Vi. 

Whence arise the two improvements indicated by Linde ? 



0 2 ^/ % 


Pia. 47.— Tlselessness of pushing expansion very far to benefit the internal wgrt. 


First, so that ~ shall be of appreciable value, Vi must be 
very small. 

The process stands therefore condemned at very high 
pressures, and the deficiency seems to be irreparable from, 
the point of view of economy. 

Linde has got round the difficulty in a very ingenious 
fashion. This work of the internal pressure, in point of fact, 
only depends, at the degree of approximation with which 
we operate, on the initial pressure. We shall not diminish 
it (or at least not sensibly) if we do not expand down 
to atmospheric pressure. It is sufficient, we have remarked. 
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that r„ after expansion shall bo large enough, compared 
with 1 \ (five to ten times for example), for thccpiantity -of 


cold ' to be 


very sensibly increased, since only the hatched 


surface to the right of Fig. 47 is in (juestion, which. 


extended to infinity, is equal to ' . 

‘'0 

Now it is of the first importance to stop the expansion 
at a pressure wdiich is still considerably elevated. 

In- point of fact, during expansion, a very small portion 
of the air, about 10 per cent., is liquefied. All the 
remainder, on issuing from the exchanger, may be reau}>e- 
rated, recompressed, and returned to the (‘ycle of operations- 
This woxild be wholly devoid of intcn*ost if this air had betm 
I’educed to atmospheric pressui-e and had to be wholly re- 
compressed to retinm to the cycle ; it is, on the contrary, 
of very great importance if the air has only been expanded 
down to a pressure p,,, which is much higher than atmo- 
spheric pressure, because the woi*k of compression of each 
kilogramme of air is, as i.s well ktiown, pi’oportional to 

Log i-h and diminishes considerably as /*„ approaches p,. If 

Pii ' ") 

for' example, we expand from 200 down to 1 atmosphere 
as with Hampson’s method, the work of compression is pro- 

ooo 

portional to Log , viz. to 2-dO ; Linde, on the contrary, 

by expanding from 200 down to 50, proportions the work 

expended, to Log or only to 0-60, while only reducing 

the frigorifio effect by one quarter. This shows the very 
great interest of this clever artifice. 

■We should not, however, omit from this reasoning the 
volume of atmospheric air required to replace the litjuefied 
portion — to whit, some 10 per cent. ; thus the gain pointed 
out above only affects some nine tenths of the air treated. 
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Second, the utilisation of a certain initial pressure being 
permitted, the quantity of heat usefully expelled from the gas 
through internal work will be augmented, and consequently 
the frigorific yield, through cooling the gas after its com- 
pression also so as to diminish y, and increase — . 

This is the very clever foundation for Linde’s auxiliary 
cold-producing machine (p. 91). 

We furthermore, in this way, profitably obtain heat from 
the gas through the fact of the diminution of pv, because at 
200 atmospheres and at —50° 0., j)vis smaller than by 
aboi^t 400 kilogrammeter kilogrammes, and the total cycle of 
contraction and of dilatation of the air will be balanced with- 
out these 400 kilogrammeters, whence a supplementary gain 
of 1 calorie kilogramme. 

At first sight the use of this auxiliary cold-prodiicing 
machine takes on the rather disconcerting appearance of the 
“ fifth wheel of a coach,” this, however, only increases the 
merit of its conception. We acknowledge that we were at 
some pains to understand the part it played. It seemed 
somewhat puerile to cool the compressed air down to 
— 5'0^ 0. by certain subsidiary and complex means, which by 
its passage through the exchangers would very simply cool 
itself down to — 1'30° or — 140° 0. But we now under- 
stand all the necessity for the device, since we know that 
all the calories extracted in the course of cooling in the 
exchanger owing to the fact of internal work do not con- 
tribute to our objective, and that the real frigorific effect 
is that which corresponds to the temperature of admission 
to the exchanger. This frigorific effect will thus be 
increased through the auxiliary cooling by the whole 
amount of (Fig. 48) gained from the area 

subtended by the curve (Pig- 46) which was effectively lost 
to us. 

This conception was all the more reasonable and all the 
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more happy since, the auxiliary frignrific niachine produced 
its degrees ol: cold very economically down to — 56° 0. (at the 
rate of 800 to 1000 per li.p. hour). Besides, it is manifest 
that this machine did not play the part of a substitute ))y 



Fia, 48. -Gain obtaitunl by auxiliary cooling. 


tself for expanded air to cool the compressed air from the 
remperatnre of the enYironment down to —50° 0., and 
ronld have involved the loss of the cold of the expanded 
ir, which would thus have escaped from apparatus at 
-50° C. The part played by the auxiliary machine is, 
1 point of fact, simply to supplement the calorific in- 
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sufficiency of the expanded air when taking up the excess 
of. heat evolved by the compressed air, and it ensures 
cooling coneurrently with it, as the diagram in Fig. 31 
shows. 


Frigorifie value of Linde’s expansion. — ^^Ve have now 
to assign numerical values to the preceding formulas. 

We have stated that in Van der Waals’ equa*tion a is 
sensibly equal to 12 for air ; is, on the other hand, the 
volume in cubic metres of 1 kilogramme of air under the 
pressure of 200 atmospheres. 

At this pressure and at 0° C. we have — 


•*> 




1 

10,330 X 200 


0-00387. 


Both expansion and compi’ession are effected by Linde 
between 200 and 60 atmospheres, so we may not any 


longer neglect — , which is in fact sensibly equal to a 


quarter of - . 

'h 

The intezmal work removed between 50 and 200 atmo- 
spheres at 0° C. is thus for each kilogram of air — 


a \ _ 3 12 

vj~4 0-00387 


= 2400 kilogrammeters, or 5-7 calorie kilogrammes. 


At —50° C., or 223° absolute temperature, the inteimal 
work removed between 50 and 200 atmospheres will become 
very closely — 

(f — ~ 2950 kilogTammeters, or 7 calorie kilogrammes, 


and the gain due to the supplementary cooling will be 
increased by yet 1 calorie kilogramme through the fact that 
at this temperature the pv of the air is less than the corre- 
sponding PqVq by about 400 kilogram meters, gained through 
the cooling effect in accordance with what we have deter- 
mined. There is therefore a total theoretic gain of 2-3 
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calories compared with ")'7, viz. ID per cent., wlucli is 
added by tlio snpjdemeiitiuy cooline;. 

Oil the other liaiid, we must admit that in the'-Linde 
a.pj)aratus of the air ti-eated there is about lOper cent, 
whicli is liquefied (lialf of \vhi(di is evaporated when the 
pressure falls), so that nine tenths of the air is conq>ressed 
from 50 to 2o0 atmospheres and one tenth from ,1 to 200. 

Let ns see what is the cost under these circumstance.s 
of conqmessing 1 kgm. of air. \\''e can, under these 
conditions of pressure and temperature, apply without 
sensible eri-or the ordinary furmnlas — 

200 , 200 
lb = 0-9 Loj;?, + 0 l/)(’ Loj^,, j . 

With air we get veiw appro.ximately or y/r' = 8000. 
Tlierefore — 

W = 7200 .Log 4 -f 80i) Logj. 200 = 004<.) -f 4250 = 14100 kgms. 

ff we admit for the eomjmessors a yield of two-thirds of 
the theoretical yi('ld, we see that it is possible to compress 
in practice, per h.p. hoin‘, under the asstimed conditions — 

270,000 2 . 

14 ttK) ^ a ~ I'gais. of au-. 

The total cold produced during e.xpansion being theo- 
retically equal for each kilogramme to the 7+1=8 Cidories 
previously found, it appears that the total theoretical 
frigorific yield* is 8 x 12‘7, or very nearly lUO rnlorU-H jm- 
h.ji. hour, and about 90 if the expenditui’o of energy be 
taken into account refpiired for the cold-producing machine. 
This agrees perfectly with the pruclical yield of 0051, or 
about 60 calories per h.|). hour, realised in tlie large Linde 
apparatus. Without Linde’s two impi'ovoments, the yield 
)f the expansion between 200 and 1 atmospheres, that is, 
he yield of Hainpson’s expansion, would simply amount 
o — 

12 

S1)W87™ kgins. or 7’8 catoi’iv kilograinmoa. 

^ Starting from the |>ractjcal yield of the compressors, it is always in this 
mse that we shall speak of the theoretical yield, 
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or, for the 4 kgms. of air whicli we are able in practice 
to compress per h.p. hour from 1 to 200 atmospheres, or 30 
calorifs only. 

In this way Linde’s improvements have tripled the 
efficiency of this method of expansion. 

Possibility of further improvement.— The question may 
be asked whether the limits of working within which Pro- 
fessor Linde operates are the best possible. 

It would be very tempting a friori to still further 

increase the internal work ~ by woi’king at still higher pres- 

sure§, because the laws of compression offer every scope in 
this direction, since the compression of air between 125 and 
500 atmospheres, for instance, does not cost any more — 
theoretically — than between 50 and 200. 

In reality there is no utility in pushing compression 
further, because the damaging influence of the conjugate 
volume (p. 112) becomes in this case very apparent, and 
causes itself to be felt from two different points of view. 

On the one side, — — — is far less increased than might 
'h % 

be supposed, increasing at 0° C. only from 2400 to 8800 
kgms., being a gain of only 1400 kilogrammeters against' 
over 3000 which might have been hoped for. 

On the other hand, is considerably increased by 
comparison with what it was at 200, which is a very 
unfavourable fact. At 0° C. under 500 atmospheres is 
greater than at 125 atmosphei’es by 3600 kgms., and 
is greater by 1000 kgms. still at —50° 0. instead of being 
less by 400 kgms., as was the case from 50 to 200 
atmosphei’es. This difference of 1400 kgms. completely 
sets off all the gain due to the increase of internal work. 

As to the co-efficient of expansion fixed by Linde at — 
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we c;ni nuuufeHtlj have no intovc.'st in reducing it save 
exactly at tlie moment when tlie Snitched iire;x (Fig. t?) 
more than offsets the gain reali.sed over the AV(jt’k of 
compres.sion, and in thi.s respect also, we find that there is 
no advantage in departing from tlie conditions laid down 
by Linde. 

We will proceed no further, and shall not ask for more 
exact information of a proces.s wliose es.sential object, 
let us repeat, Avas to establish the main features of the 
mechanism of expansion with internal work, and to throw 
light on the Avork, Avhich has aroused for the learned 
professor of Munich the admiration of all physicists. 
Perhaps it might have been inter(?sting to arriA'e clostn* at 
the moaning of things by introducing into the question of 
internal p)ressure, folloAving the e.xam[)le of (Ihuisius and 
Sarfau, a factor diminisliing Avith tlie tempei’ature, or by 
making this internal pressure A'aiy in accordance Avith the 
ideas of Amagat. We have not thought it necessary, 
however, seeing, on the one hand, that the lowest tempera- 
ture, Avhich Ave have had occasion to consider, from the point 
of vioAV of yield is, as Ave know the initial temperature of 
admission, imwer loAver than — ami that, o’l the 
other, the pressures employed are still far removed from the 
values capable of introducing important atiomalies in the 
laAV of variation of inteimal pressure fonrudated by Van 
der Waals. It is otherAviso interesting to find that the 
conclusions, such as they are, of this theory arc in perfect 
harmony with the teaching and the results furnished by 
practice. 



CHAPTER VII 


EXPANSION WITH EXTEENAL WOEK THAT CAN BE 
EEOTJPEEATED. 

We have just estimated at 90 calories per h.p. hour the 
theoretical production of cold brought about by expansion 
by simple outflow. 

There is nothing there Avhich is beyond the means of 
expansion with external work, and this chapter is dedicated 
to the proof of this statement. 

Ever since 1898 Lord Rayleigh estimated* that if 
Linde’s expansion were effected against the vanes of a 
turbine, however inefficient the turbine might be, you 
could not fail, by bringing this external work into play, to 
very largely improve the results. But we have seen that 
it was not through misunderstanding its valuable qualities 
that expansion with exterior woi’k has been so long put on 
one side, b\rt because of the practical difficulties encountered 
in its realisation. 

Before indicating by what means the aixthor had been 
able to succeed in solving these, it will be well to recall at 
first starting the initial principle of expansion with external 
Work by commenting in a few words upon the diagram 
(Pig. 49). 

The expansion machine, which is nothing more than a 
simple compressed-air motor, is connected with the com- 
pressed air pipes through the central compartment a of the 
exchanger m. 


* ‘ Nature/ Iviii, p, 199, 1898. 
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After having worked in thc! nuiekine, and having been 
cooled throng’ll the fact of its wirk, the expanded air is 
expelled into the atmosphere ihrongh the peripheral com- 
partment is of the exchangi'r. By t lie setpience of effects 
which we know well, and on the snjiposition that we are 
not stopped on the way neither liy congelation, nor by 
seizing’, nor liy penetration of external heat, the tenipera- 
tnre is progressively loweri.'d until at a given moment it 



Pui. Dia^raia of with tfxtoriial work. 


attains the temperatnro of licpiefaotion for air. From this 
moment onward the liiptid air thus furnished aecnmulates 
in B, whence it can be periodically abstracted from the 
outside. 

The production of cold depouds in this way in {»rinciple 
upon the abstraction from the air itself which is expanded 
-the energy which wo can abstract in tlio form of external 
work, or, in other words, upon the adiabatic expansion of 
air in the expansion cylinder. Accessorily, be it under- 
stood, we equally profit by the internal work which at a 
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pressure of 40 atmospheres is responsible to the extent of 
some 5 per-cent, for tlm cold produced. 

It 'will be seen, nevertheless, that if we operated in this 
way — that is, folloAved the ideas of all the experimenters 
who have preceded Claude — the results of the procedure 
would be unmitigatedly deplorable ; but by successive 
stages, which the author will explain, he has shown that it 
is possible to extend the yield beyond that of the 
isothermic expansion at the critical temperature of air 
(—140°) and even of oxygen ( — 118°). 

Omitting the first case, we shall establish that under 
these conditions the theoretical limiting yield of expansion 
with external work, including inteimal work, is not less 
than 170 calories per h.p. hour. 


AUTO-LUBRICATION: PETROL-ETHER. 

Claude’s point of departure having been amply justified 
by these results it remains to describe the somewhat 
wearisome and long stages by which Claude had to pass 
since 1899 to achieve the practical processes which, alone 
with Jjinde’s, are actually used on an already considerable 
scale for the commercial production of oxygen. 

Before proceeding further, nevertheless, it will be 
necessary to point out that Claude would have certainly 
had some hesitation in taking up a field already so well 
worked, on his own. To decide him to do this, nothing 
short of the encouragement and precious advice, always at 
his disposal, which the illustrious successor of Claude 
Bernard, d’Arsonval, and the great scientist Potier, whose 
name will always be recalled with grateful affection by that 
numerous band who were his debtors, could have suflS.ced.- 
What such support meant for Claude in the heavy task he 
Avas undertaking, what comfort it brought him in the hours 
of discouragement, none too few during the six long years 
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of struggle before success caiue, is ]>nrt of liis gratitiule to 
avow lu*re. <■ 

(‘art! must bo taken also not to forget the valiuihle aid 
wliicb (datido received through tiie coufidenct' which the 
inoiuber.s of the (S’erir/r dr. TAir Liqidtle (lji(|uid Air Co.), 
and especially their chairman, L*aul Delorme, always reposed 
in him. 

Of certain difficulties iiointed out previously (p. 70) as 
offering obstacles to the application of expansion with 
external work, Clamie was able from the first to convince 
himself that the only factor which really counted was the 
freezing of the lul)ricants. We have, it is true, pointed 
out, on the other hand, the difficulty of protecting the 
expansion machirui against the re-entry of external heat, 
hut if the problem is difficult, it is not imsoluble; and we 
would add that, even if it were so, tiu) process would not 
lose much therefrom, becau.se, save in very small apparatus, 
the smallness of the expamsloii machine in comparison with 
the whole apparatus would prevent this fact fi'om becom- 
ing really important. Claude, on more than one occasion, 
has happened to work his machine.s stripped, under the sole 
protection of the layer of rime whieli the atmosphere pro- 
vided gratis, and he found it. very difficult to determine 
any falling off in the frigorific yield. 

As far as the water and the carbonic acid in the air are 
concerned, whose freezing lias also been alluded to as .against 
the process, it is very certain that it is best to get rid of 
them by careful purification. E.xpansion with external work 
in this respect does not fly a different flag to its pre- 
decessors. 

In point of fact, we repeat, the only thing that counts 
are the difficulties of oiling. 

This is equally the conclusion to which the English 
engineer Thrupp, arrived, and in an interesting patent* 

* English patent No. 20,707 of 1898. 
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he has pointed out an ingenious means of solving the diflB.- 
culty, a means consisting of employing for expansion a 
turbine possessing a shaft of sufficient length to remove the 
bearings of this shaft from the action of low temperatures. 
Claude adopted on his side other means, and instead of 
turning the difficulty he preferred to deliver a frontal 
attack. The starting-point of his reflections, was furnished 
by an observation made during the course of an experi- 
ment. Liquid air, in a similar way to water, ioets metals 
which are in the first place cooled down to its temperatiu’e. 

Let us suppose, thereafter, that by an indeterminate 
devicp we should succeed in bringing the motor machine 
in which we wished to work the expansion down to the 
very low temperature to which this expansion bi’ings the 
liquefaction. Starting from this instant, as the liquid air 
flows abundantly in the machine, this would find itself, in 
the same conditions as a hydraulic turbine. We know 
that in these apparatus the lubrication of the frictional parts 
is assured, apart from any external means, by the water 
itself which bathes them. It appeared to Claxide that it 
should be the same in his expansion machine if he 
succeeded in bringing it under the conditions of temperature 
in question, as its working could thereafter be prolonged 
indefinitely, irrespective of any external agency, by the | 
auto-lubrication carried out by the liquid air. j 

Thus this difficulty of greasing, which had been held till/ 
then to be an insurmountable barrier by all preceding! 
experimenters, turned out to be in reality evanescent ; it is ) 
limited to the starting of the apparatus, to the period ' 
comprised between the start of the operation and the 
moment at which, through the combined effect of expansion 
and the exchanger of temperatures, the point of liquefac- 
tion for air is attained. 

Now let us suppose that we cool the apparatus without 
working the machine. We could use for the pui'pose 
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eitlier expansion by simple outflo'W, or even liquid air 
borrowed from another source, and whiob we could pour 
into the machine, tin til it became cold together with a portion 
of the appai’atus.* Then, according to what has preceded^ 
it will suffice for its to put it in motion to ensure the con- 
tinued production of the liquid air. Thus already the 
problem appears to be less insoluble than we at first 
thought. 

Truly the artifice is not one to be specially recom- 
mended. To ask expansion with intexmal work under 
considerable pressures to make good the means to get 
Claude’s own apparatus out of the ditch, would have, been 
somewhat humiliating for a new process, and of all the 
treater difficulty in that at the time of his first attempts he 
sould have hardly obtained the considerable volumes of 
iq«id air required for the experimental proof of his 
deas. It was necessary, therefore, for him to endeavour 
0 make his machine able to suffice unto itself, able to 
ucceed by itself independently of all auxiliary frigorific 
elp, at the temperature of auto-lubrication. 

Claude thereupon remembered that in the course of 
xperiments made in connection with quite another matterf 
cme months previously he had had occasion to appreciate 
le remarkable incongelable qualities of the volatile hydro - 
irbons of the petroleum family. When all others of the 
immon liquids were instantly congealed in liquid air, these 
^drocarbons, which are no other than the ethers of, 
droleum or other volatile essences used in connection with- 
otors, support without change the effect of these temperar 
res.J At the most they change their usual perfect fluidity 

* French, patent No. 324,715. 

t ‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences/ Augnst 21st, 1899 : “ On the Mag- 
ic Properties of Iron at Low Temperatnres.” 

X This remarkable property of petroleum ether had been indicated without 
ude’s knowledge, in 1896 by Kohlrausch, who applied it to the manufacture of 
cial thermometers for low temperatures. 
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under these conditions for a sj’rnpy consistency absolutely 
comparable with that of -'commercial lubricants, ■which are, 
nioreo-ver, nothing else but superior homologues of the 
liquids in question. This appi’oximation itself was very 
instructive. It permitted of the hope, that when introduced 
in the expansion machine, these petroleum ethers, which at 
ordinary temperatures are the exact opposite of lubricants, 
would of themselves acquire through the. fact of cooling 
the qualities required by a lubricant. 

On the supposition that this hope was justified the 
problem of greasing was solved. Being safeguarded on 
starting the machine by ordinary lubricants, and safe- 
guarded at very low temperatures by petroleum ether 
alone, lubrication could manifestly be kept pei’fect at all 
the stages of cooling bjr the successive use of mixtures of 
ordinary lubricants with an increasing proportion'' of 
petroleum ether.* 

First attempts. — Claude was not long in verifying 
the exactitude of these forecasts. An experimental appa- 
ratus was constructed at the end of 1899 with the able 
■co-operation of Vettiner, works manager of the Saint- 
Maude,Tramways — a rather singular appax’atiis composed 
of a small vertical motor worked by compressed air from 
the Salmson Works, with a piece of wood for a brake, 
connected with an exchanger of temperatures composed 
much to everyone’s surprise of a zinc gutter pipe five centi- 
metres in diameter and some ten metres in length, con- 
taining some dozen copper tubes intended to 'conduct the 
■compressed air. 

The pressure in this 'was only 12 atmospheres. 
Ordinary lubrication under pressure allowed of the intro- 
duction in the cylinder, according to the progress of cool- 
ing, of an ordinary lubricating oil to which an increasing 
proportion of petroleum ether was added. 

* <3-erman patent 165,744, February, 1900. 
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After some preliminary ti’ials a decisive experiment 
was attempted. • • 

It was at the end of 1899, on a cold snowy -night of 
November, within the sonlewhat forbidding tramway depot 
of the Bastille-Charenton 'I’ramways, a totality of condi- 
tions of very doubtful comfort, with which Claude’s 
circumstances and his occupations for the time being, 
compelled him, to be satisfied. 

The experiment was commenced, and it was not long 
before he had the satisfaction of finding that everything 
was behaving better than expectation. From the moment 
of starting, moreover, the rapid fall of the toluene tljermo- 
meter placed in the air exhaust of the machine was 
apparent, whose, graduation had been conscientiously 
extended by the maker down to 150° C. 

• Three hours after the start, the lowest point of this 
graduation had been attained and the thermometer was 
still falling 1 A few minutes later the liquid in the 
thermometer had entirely frozen ! A few more minutes 
and the machine had given over without having furnished 
any liquid air. The pity of it, but, in point of fact, not 
even so much had been asked of it on this occasion, and 
Claude sought, enchanted, the tramway car which was to 
serve him as sleeping quarters for that night. Who would 
have dared to tell him at that moment that two years and 
a half of effort still lay between him and his first drop 
of liquid air ? 

Now, one day, several years later, Claude found out by 
an extraordinary chance what had caused him to fail in his 
first experiment, and this, his enthusiasm helping, thus en- 
abled him to obtain, with the assistance of a few friends, the 
necessary funds to undertake without further delay some 
more serious experiments. He thereupon carried out some 
experiments with toluene at low temperatures, and at a 
given moment had to determine its temperature of solidifi- 
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cation. Fancy his astonishment at seeing it solidify into 
a mass at about — 100° C. ! What, then, of the —150° 0. 
of his px’evious experiment, and his fine enthusiasm ? Thus 
when Claude had exulted at seeing the liquid congeal at 
— 150° 0., at most it had touched — 100° C., and this was, 
moreover, the limit of his efforts since his machine gave 
over an instant after. 

Now, try to appreciate his bad luck. It suffices to re- 
collect that — 100° C. is insufficient, joking apart, to arouse 
any enthusiasm ; it is too indecisive to get on with, since 
Solvay, before Claude, had obtained — 92° C., and Claude 
would have probably remained nonplussed had it not been 
for the very gross error of a well-known instrument 
maker. It has been stated above (p. 95) how useful 
Claude had previously found his ignorance of a special 
point in the theory of gases, all of which would aliribst. 
prove that with ignorance and imperfect tools everything 
can be achieved ! 

On September 10th, 1900, Claude was able to announce 
to the Academy of Sciences the first results of his new 
apparatus installed at La Villette, at the compressed air 
works «of the omnibus company. The existence of these 
works, which at the time were almost unique of their kind, 
proved an exceptionally favourable circumstance for 
Claude, be it noted, and he has never ceased testifying to 
his gratitude to the engineer in chief, Monmerque, for the 
inestimable favour he conferred in throwing the works 
open to him. 

In this note of September 10th, Claude stated that his 
anticipations had then already been to a large extent 
confirmed. The admission pressure ’ of the air to the " 
machine was only 25 atmospheres. Now, notwithstanding 
the extreme relative insignificance of the pressure, and 
notwithstanding the use of appliances whose total weight 
exceeded 800 kgrm., woi-ked by a machine whose 
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•expansion cylinder was of only 1 litre capacity, the ex- 
pansion proved to be very effectiW ; thanks to the succes- 
sive employment of three or four suitably graduated 
mixtures of petroleum ether and valvoline, the temperature 
at the exhaust fell in an hour and a half to — 140° C., this 
time propei’ly measured with the aid of an electric thermo- 
meter constituted by a Constantine iron couple connected 
with a galvanometer. 

From this moment it was possible to do away with all 
lubrication. The temperatui’e progressively fell to — 170°C. 
without the working of the machine ceasing to be excellent 
during a period of time which on several occasions was 
from five to six consecutive hours. It appeared, there- 
fore, that the idea of auto-lubiucation had been completely 
confiimed, as liquid air was certainly formed as sediment at 
the end of each expansion, and this sediment sufficed to 
ensure the lubrication. 

In this first note Claude pointed out in addition that 
expansion with external work had appeared to him to be 
so efficient that he had been able to obtain temperatures 
of the same order as those mentioned, that is, — 160°C., 
with pressures of only 7 atmospheres. *' 

First successes. — In all these .first trials, however, in 
.spite of repeated attempts relating to the arrangements of 
the exchangers, their dimensions, to the desiccation of the 
air, and of its supplementary cooling, not one drop of 
liquid air had been obtained, and none came till about the 
middle of 1902. 

Claude had commenced to despair of ever being able to 
cross the narrow interval which separated him from his 
goal, when he had the idea that the very low temperature 
of exhaust regularly obtained with each of his trials, 
although insufficient to bring about the liquefaction of the 
air under the feeble exhaust pressure, could certainly bring 
about the liquefaction of a portion of the air if still subjected 
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to the pressure of admission. A simple piece of reasoning 
certainly, and which there was very little excuse for 
having reached at such a late date, were it not that besides 
the scanty time which Claude’s other occupations per- 
mitted him to dedicate to the investigation, the horizon 
was terribly .foggy on every side imund this novel field which 
he was working with very restricted facilities, and whei-e 
each trial raised some new problem. 

It was on May 26th, 1902, that Claude reflected as 
above, and it was a Sunday. Now, that same day, it will 
be seen that Claude had his reasons not to -waste time ; he 
had a tube of small diameter terminated by a cock and fed. 
with air under pressure taken from the cold end of the 
feed pipe of the apparatus, fitted in the exhaust pipe. As 
soon as this was done the machine was started, and two 
hours later Claude had the satisfaction to at last see a thin 
thread of liquid escaping from the cock, and filling little by 
little one of the three litre liquid air holders which had so 
long waited for its appearance. 

It is not necessary to insist upon Claiide’s profound 
satisfaction, which was not alone on account of the scientific 
result §.0 long hoped for, but, in fact, was more than doubled 
in his case by circumstances of quite another order. A 
shareholders’ meeting had to be called on the following day 
whose patience was exhausted and to whom proposals had. 
to be made for completing the experiments. 

This first improvement, perfected little by little by pro- 
gressing methodically along the alluring path, finally 
resulted in endowing the apparatus with a capacity of out- 
put, of 25 litres .of liquid air per hour. On June 30th, 
1902, d’Arsonval notified the Academy of Sciences of the 
definite- success of Claude’s efforts, omitting, however, for 
reasons of commercial protection, the mention of the device 
■which had made them succeed.* 

* Proceedings cf the Academy of Sciences/ June 30th, 1902. 
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A few days latei’ a committee of the Academy came 
to La Villette to investigate by ifispection the” working-' of 
Claude’s apparatus. Thenceforward the reason was’known. 

Faults of expansion with spontaneous liquefaction. — 
Some reasons have already been given for the consider- 
able time expended in obtaining this first success. Probably 
other extenuating circumstances might be alleged in excuse. 

Theoretically, nothing stands in the way of the spon- 
taneous liquefaction of the air at the limit of expansion : it 
is sufficient that in the frigorific balance-sheet expansion 
should more than compensate for the total losses due to 
friction in the expansion cylinder, to the inevitable pene- 
tration of the external heat, and to the no less fatal imper- 
fections of the exchangers of temperature, which in 
Claude’s first attempts allowed the air to escape 15° 0. 
colder than it had entered. 

The non-production of liquid air appeared to be, there- 
fore, more than anything else an indication of the con- ■' 
siderably exaggerated importance of these unfavourable 
circumstances and Claude turned' his efforts before any- 
thing to counteracting their influence. 

This reasoning was not illogical, for without ever 
attaining to extraordinary yields, Claude sircceeded in 
making liquid air by spontaneous liquefaction of the air at 
the limit of expansion, although more extended experience 
enabled him to devise more efficient and better insulated 
exchangers. But immeasurably more was yet to be gained 
by improving, as we shall see, the efficiency of expansion 
itself. It was to this ideal that Claude dedicated his 
attention . in consequence of the scanty success of his 
efforts in the other direction, and it is to this that the 
improvements of which we have spoken above, directly led. 

We are thus brought, after having praised the process, 
to insist very much upon its vei’y grave defects. In the 
first place, we have admitted- that liquid air is a lubricant. 
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Now, in reality, if it is effectively such, it is nevertlieless 
a mediocre r)ne at tliat.j Some very careful experiments 
canned , out in the laboratoiy of the Conservatoire of the 
Arts and Crafts, with the invaluable help of Perot, the 
manag’er of this establishment, left no doubt in Claude’s 
mind on this point. And the appearance of liquid air in 
the machine, in addition to the “ water-hammer action ” of 
a rather original fluid, was accompanied by a notable 
increase of friction, and therefore by a corresponding 
destruction of the liquid air prod need . 

If, therefore, it be easy to stop all lubrication as soon 
as liquid air is produced, it does not follow that it is 
in certain respects to be recommended to do so. But 
beside this consideration of a practical kind, a far more 
important point is the following : 

We have stated above that if to exhaust the wkole 
effect of expansion we should expand down to atmospheric 
pressure, a certain portion of this air would thereupon 
■liquefy at the end of each stroke of the piston. 

Under these conditions it is very evident that the final 
temperature of the expansion is —190° C., since this is 
the temperature at which liquid air can exist under atmo- 
spheric pressure. The non-liquefied portion of this air — 
that is, over nine tenths thereof — quitting the machine at 
this very low temperature to enter the exchanger (see 
Fig. 49), will consequently cool the compressed air very, 
energetically. Even were air a perfect gas, the work of 
expansion would have to suffer from this state of affairs, 
for, with such a gas, the work of expansion necessarily 
diminishes with the temperature, to become nothing at 
absolute zero. But with air it is far worse than this, 
because it reaches the machine without doubt not even at 
— 176° C. or — 180° 0. ; moreover, we know the phenomenon 
of progressive increase of specific heat limits the fall of 
temperature (p. 141) at 135° 0. or — 140° C., that 
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is, in the immediate vicinity of its liquefaction temperatui’e 
under 40 atmospheres’ pressure. r> 

Now we know what a profound perturbation is pro- 
duced in the elastic properties of gases by its proximity to 
liquefaction; far more contracted than is allowable under 
the laws of Mariotte and Gray Lussac, the compressed air 
which enters the machine is not yet a liquid, but it is almost 
no longer a gas ; its expansive properties are, so to speak, 
done away with, and the external woi’k of expansion 
becomes detestable. 

Furthermore, we can give more exact details. 

Let ns consider the conditions at the temperature of 
— 135° C. By referring to Witkowski’s table (p. 129) 
and comparing the horizontal line relating to 40 atmo- 
spheres with the last line relating to a perfect gas, we 
shaU see that the air under 40 atmospheres’ pressure 
occupies at this temperature of — 135° 0. Imlf the volume 
of a perfect gas. In comparison with the formulae of 
thermo-dynamics relating to perfect gases, we have, thei’e- 
fore, to introduce into the machine at each stroke of the 
eylinder 100 per cent, excess of air, and this, to enable us 
to obtain in this stroke far lefnf work, the pressure during 
expansion falling more rapidly than with a perfect gas, 
because of the great fall in temperature due to the simul- 
aneous action of the diminution in specific heat and the 
nechanical effect itself of expansion. Without investi- 
gating for the moment the exact value of this work, it is, 
levertheless, very certain, in consequence of the preceding 
emarks, that this work for an equal quantity of air only 
eaches one third of that which a perfect gas could yield 
tarting from the same temperature. And we can well under- 
hand how much the circumstances would be aggravated if 
ie temperature of admission were lowered to — ]40°0., 

temperature at which the volume of the compressed air 
dling to one quarter of that of a perfect gas, it would be 
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necessaiy to admit at each stroke 300 per cent, excess- 
of air to obtain in this case hardly any work at all ! 

These forecasts are completely confirmed in practice. _ 
When an expansion machine reaches these conditions of 
extreme temperature, the consumption of air increases in 
an enormous ratio out of all proportion with that which 
would correspond with the theoretical Gay Lussae effect 
of the fall in temperature, while the efficiency of recovery 
diminishes very considerably. 

We see that it was no exaggeration to qualify this 
influence of the impeiffection of the gaseous state as 
disastrous, and qualified by such a serious- defect expan- 
sion with external work cannot yield as it stands satis- 
factory results. This was the cause of Claude’s defeats- 
during the three long years of which we have spoken 
above. ,, 

LiaUEFACTIOII UNDER PRESSURE. 

Claude was lucky enough to find a sovereign remedy for 
this situation, whose use is indispensable to place expansion 
with external work in a position to keep the promises 
made on its behalf by theory. 

It,is in an increase of temperature that the remedy in 
question is to be found. 

It would suffice, moreover, to raise the initial tempera- 
ture of expansion relatively very little to get clear of this 
zone of profound perturbation, which is localised, for each 
pressure, in the immediate vicinity of the corresponding 
temperature of liquefaction. An example was given just 
now which furnishes a measure of the impi-ovement which 
might follow upon a slight rise of temperature, when we 
said that at —135° C. the anomalous contraction amounts to- 
only 100 per cent., when it amoxinted to 300 per cent., 
when it was only 5° C. lower. 

And if, for example, with our working pressure of 40 
atmospheres, we could raise the initial temperature from 
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135° 0. to 100° 0., Tve should reduce the excess of expendi- 
ture, the waste of compressed air* from 100 per cent, to 
_ under 20 per cent., and at the same time increase.- in an 
enormous ratio the work of each, stroke of the piston. 

But it is not a question here of only obtaining much 
■cold during expansion ; it is also the question of obtaining 
this cold under such conditions as to imply liquefaction. 
And in this respect it seems to be a paradox to seek to 
raise the temperature when in the case of liquid air the 



whole secret of success seems absolutely dependent on 
obtaining extreme refrigeration. 

This is how the author has solved the problem.* 

The air which has just been worked through the 
nachine, instead of being partially liquefied as previously, 
s made (Fig. 50) to circulate from below upwards around 
he tubes of what we might call a Kquefier, that is, of a 
►undle of tubes supplied with a portion of the pold com- 
)ressed air of the feed circulation of the machine. 

It will be noticed that this is a repetition on a larger 
cale of what Claude had realised in his first experiments 

* German patent' 192,644. 
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at La Villette by means of a pipe of compressed air placed 
in the exhaust. ■ - 

This compressed air, under the combined effect of the. 
compression to 40 atmospheres and the extreme cold of 
the expanded air circulating around it, 'vyill thereupon 
liquefy ; but as it is a general law of physics that the 
temperature of a gas is raised proportionately to the 
pressure to which it is subjected (p. 12), it will be liquefied 
no longer at — 190° C., but at — 140° C , which is the 
critical temperature of the air. On its side the expanded 
air, which must abstract heat from the compressed air to 
liquefy it, is heated up by this circumstance to — 140° C,, 
and even — 130°C., because through its methodical circu- 
lation from bottom to top of the liquefier, it has not only 
to liquefy the air in the liquefier, but has first to cool it, in 
spite of its very high specific heat from the temperature of 
admission down to — 140° C. 

The expanded air passes, therefore, from the liquefier 
into the exchanger no longer at — 190° 0., as previously, 
but at about — 130° 0. only, and cools the compressed 
air very much less as a consequence. The latter only 
reaches the machine, on an average, at — 100° 0., and you 
can easily imagine, after what has been said, the enormous 
advantage that a similar increase of temperature can pro- 
duce in the conditions of expansion. 

To ensure that the raising of temperature in question is 
effected, it is naturally necessary to withdraw the liquid 
air produced in the liquefier as it is produced, and the 
extraction valve must be worked with this object in accor- 
dance with the indications of an electric therinometer 
fixed at the admission to the machine, so as to maintain a 
temperature of admission close to — 100° 0. If closed 
too much, the extraction valve allows the liquid air to 
accumulate in the liquefier, the exhaust air is no longer 
heated up sufficiently, and the temperature of admission is 
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lowered. If open too much, the valve allows non-liquefied 
air to escape as sheer loss and the yield is lowered.* 

. The extraction is unavoidably accompanied by an 
abundant evapoi'ation corresponding with the fall of 
pressure. Befoi’e being added to the exhaust air, these 
very cold vapours are employed to cool down the liquid air 
to be extracted as close as possible to -* 190° 0., and to 
reduce in this way to a minimum the harmful evaporation 
to which they themselves are due. 

The object of this device has been questioned, par- 
ticularly in Germany.! It is, however, very easy to- 
establish its efficiency unquestionably. It is sufficient to 
lo away with the extraction from the liquefier for a time ; 
:he bundle of tubes gets filled up with liquid air, and from 
/his moment on, the part played by the liquefier is dono 
i/way with ; the yield of air, indicated by a pressure gauge 
rhioh measures the counter-pressure balanced by the 
tassage of the expanded air in the exchanger, far from being 
iminished, rapidly increases after a few seconds. Besides 
lis, if the machine is working a generator, the product 
? the voltmeter and amperemeter readings falls with a 
irprising rapidity notwithstanding an increased yield 
hich may even be doubled. We obtain in other words 
comparably less energy from the air treated under these 
nditions, and the output of liquid air is nothing less than 
plorable. Binally, the machine itself acquires under fhese 
nditions a profound change in behaviour ; it appears to 
suffering, it clatters.’ht^ev if its parts have the slightest 
ly, this is due to the presence of liquid air in its 
;erior furthermore, if the stuffing-boxes of the piston 
Is or of the working gears are not perfectly tight, the 

^ It should^ liowewer, "be observed that expansion with internal work is in this- 
very efficient, and a great deal is liquefied, hecause in point of fact this outflow 
titutes an expansion with internal work and auxiliary cooling of an extremely 
ase character. 

" Zeitschrift^fiir die gesamte Kalteindustrie/ December, 1907. 
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tendency to escapes is far more pronounced, and there are 
no longer simple jets o$“ vapour,” but great opaque clouds 
which escape and complete the inefficiency of the frigorific, 
yield.* W orking is so iinsatisfactory under these cond itions 
that we have even observed under these circumstances that 
the cylinders have crached. 

Then, if the outlet cock is opened again, the liquefier is 
emptied, the temperature rises, the yield of air diminishes, 
the machine starts again gaily and the power recovered 
increases visibly. 

Moreover, whilst it has been impossible ever to exceed 
with spontaneous liquefaction an oiitput of 0'2 litres of 
liquid air jDer horse power hour, this is inci’eased by the very 
simple artifice of liquefaction under pressure to 0 71 litres.! 

This figure applies to machines dealing with compressed 
air furnished by a power of 76 h.p. 

The efficiency of the device cannot .give rise to the 
slightest doubt either on the gimmd of experience or of the 
data quoted above ; but we shall be able to confirm it 
further on. It is therefore not at all doubtful that this 
constitutes an accessory which is henceforward indispen- 
sably to expansion with external work, whatever the expan- 
sion device may be, either a piston machine or a turbine ; 
however slight, on the other hand, the jDressures which have 
to be used may be ; and, moreover, there is always an 
advantage in not liquefying spontaneously, * but in 
delivering the exhaust round an arrangement of pipes, fed 
with .air at its pressure of admission, however feeble 
that may be; for by working in other ways, inferior 
pressures entail lower pressures of admission because of the 
lower specific heat when cooled, of air compressed to a lower 
degree ; it results therefrom that besides the closer vicinity 

^ It should not be, moreover, forgotten that the escapes at low temperatures are 
horribly prejudicial to the output; the gaseous air which escapes at -190"’ C. 
is equivalent to the loss of half its weight in liquid air. 

t ^ Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences/ June 11th, 1906. 
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and consequent increased miscliievousness of absolute zero,, 
there exists always the important anomaly of cpntraction. 

The better course in this respect would be even to face 
the complication of a distinct feed for the liquefier with air 
at its critical pressure. 

It was to some extent the desire to avoid this complica- 
tion and to maintain a single circulation of compressed air, 
while benefiting from the advantages of the critical pressure, 
which fixed at 40 atmospheres, Claude’s choice of normal 
pressure for his liquid air machines.* 

Naturally with this device the liquid air is no longer 
produced in the machine, and we can no longer count on that 
30 ensure lubrication. It is therefore necessary in this case 
30 lubricate wholly with petroleum ether, but this, even, is a 
urther advantage, because, as was stated previously, liquid 
lir js but a poor lubricant. 

It has further been remarked that the fall in temperature 
n starting being very rapid, it is useless in practice to use 
he succession of less and less congealable mixtures which 
haude used in his first experiments. From the commence- 
lent, lubrication can be effected with petroleum ether of 
•675 to 0‘700 density, the common petrol of the motor car. 
'he result is slightly less satisfactory at first, but the 
■ansitory stage is quickly passed, and in this way the 
anger of seeing certain vital organs of the machine frozen 
0 through the tardy substitution of a less congealable 
ixtureis avoided. 

Claude has quite recently succeeded (1912) in doing away 
ith all lubrication, even during th,e period of starting 
arking, and to reply in this complete way to' the reproach 
bich had been frequently addressed to him on this point, 
anks to a strange property which leather possesses, and 
lich he discovered. Constituting a fact which is an excep- 

For the oteygm machines, where the question, as we shall see, is only to com- 
isate by the expansion for the loss of cold in the system, the ruling pressure is 
ited to the amount which permits of this exact compensation. (Chap. XIX). 
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tion to tlie almost universal rule, according to which organic 
solid bodieis become hai-H and brittle at low temperatures, 
leather, after being suitably treated, preserves, on the. 
contrary almost all its qualities of suppleness as well as 
mechanical resistance. Claude has therefore been able to 
substitute for the metallic rings of the pistons of his ex- 
panders stamped leathers, which have the triple advantage 
of not requiring, as has been stated, the least lubrication, of 
not giving way as often as the metallic rings did, and of doing 
away with all wearing in the cylinders, whose sides were 
rapidly worn away in the appai’atus in the form of a black 
and combustible powder. 

In Claude’s first attempts he used exclusively draw- 
valve machines. Fig. 51 shows the machine of this type 
which gave him his first results. 

Subsequently, but not without hope of reverting thereto, 
these draw- valves were given up because of various practical 
drawbacks, and preference was given to trap-valve distribu- 
tion. Fig. 52 shows this type, worked out by Claude’s 
assistant, Le Eouge, and embodied in the present simple 
expansion machines with liquefaction under pressure of the 
Liquid Air Company. It is needless to say that many a 
trial and error has been necessary to determine this type of 
machine, working as these do at temperatures where the 
properties of the various metals composing them are 
completely changed. 

More particularly the ordinary metals, if they actually 
have their resistance to rupture increased in a large 
measure, have their fragility largely aggravated, and break 
like glass under a blow which is only slightly violent ; it 
has often occurred that expansion cylinders made of very 
thick steel have been broken in pieces, and especially when 
the machine was working at too low a temperature (p. 172). 

This happily produced no dangerous consequences for 
the workmen, because the burst necessarily occurred at 
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the end of the stroke, at the moment when the cylinder 
was more or less empty of air. * 

It is useless to add that these accidents have been 
rendered vezy rare by a deeper study of the details of con- 
■struction, and now, curious to state, while the makers have 



Fia. 51 . —The first piston machine which furnished liquid air. 


oubles which are relatively frequent, with the ever well 
lown but still somewhat barbarous and brutal appliances 
bich air-compressors are, they have, so to speak, none at all 
th the newborn appliances, the expansion machines for 
uid air. 

We would mention in passing, in connection with these 
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troubles due- to compressors that, most interesting per- 
spectives for the futui’e' of the liquid air industry have 
been disclosed bj the recent application in the U.S.A. • 
(1909) of the principle of water-suction tubes for obtaining 
compressed air directly, from waterfalls or even from tides. 



Fia. 52 .— The actual type of machine with simple expansion of the Liquid Air 

Company.” 

Some reflections on the recuperation of energy. — The 

results indicated above, on the credit side of liquefaction 
under pressure, have been achieved by taking advantage of 
the energy recuperated during expansion. 

It should, furthermore, be remarked that recuperation is 
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one of the most interesting chanacteristics of expansion 
mth external work : this method of expansion is inbre 
efficient than the other, not only because we obtain more 
energy from the gas, but also because this energy is 
obtained (excepting the internal work) xinder the form of 
mechanical work, through the effect itself of the device of 
expansion; this recuperated mechanical work may be 
utilised in diminution of the work of compressing the air, 
so that the advantage of extracting from the compressed air 
the maximum of work, by means of the type of liquefaction 
under pressure, and of other types Avhich we shall indicate 
presently, acts in a certain way as if it were raised to the 
square, since both the cold pi'oduced and the enei’gy 
3'ecuperated ai’e increased at one and the same time. 

The question might be asked if it would not be possible 
tcT go still further along the same roa5, and to recuperate 
during expansion all the energy expanded during com- 
pression, since expansion, in simplest terms, is the inverse 
phenomenon to compression, in which case it Avould be 
possible to obtain liquid air with an expenditure of no 
energy at all. 

The supporters of this way of arguing would not fail to 
point out that this consequence is not absurd from the 
point of view of the conservation of energy, since there is 
no question here of creating energy. The liquid air obtained 
is only, in point of fact, ordinary air less some heat, and the 
Jjeat thus rendered available can be done something with 
—say, can perform work. It is, therefore, a concession on 
their part to simply admit that the liquid air obtained may 
not cost any energy. They might quite as well contend 
that not only does it cost none, but that it enables the pro- 
duction of some. Such an admission, moreover, would be 
an easy one for them, because since the liquid air can, when 
finally evaporated, furnish an appreciable amount of mobile 
power, we should possess in any case an indirect means of 
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transforming the heat of the environment into mechanical 
wwk. 

Be '-it understood that such an idea is perfectly * 
chimerical. Even if we leave the imperfect capacity of 
compressing and expanding machines out of account, the 
energy developed by expansion is necessarily much weaker 
than that absorbed through compression, as it is carried 
out at an absolute temperature twice as low in the one case 
as in the other, and Carnot’s principle — which has faced 
many another attack — can still afford to consider these 
fallacious attempts to get round it, with unruffled calm. 

It seems necessary to insist somewhat on this matter, 
because it is difficult to estimate the number of investiga- 
tors who are haunted by this more or less avowed idea that 
liquid air, being ordinary air less some enei’gy, we 
should be able to recuperate on the one side this energy 
under the form of mechanical work, and on the other the 
liquid air, and in this way supply without expense these 
two great . manufacturing necessities, motive power and 
cold. This seems to be in the matter of perpetual motion 
the last boat to leave the shore, a boat in which, we must 
acknoviledge, many passengers have embarked. 

But if this way of looking at things is. certainly 
chimerical, the influence of recuperation on expansion with 
external work is, however, incontestable. The saving 
resulting therefrom, from the point of view of expenditure 
of energy, can attain 26 per cent, in well-conditioned . 
machines, and it is one of the elements which secure for 
this method a distinct superiority over expansion by simple 
outflow. 

Improvement of the terminal stages of expansion ; com- 
pound expansion. — Encouraged by the excellent results 
given by liquefaction under pressure, Claude was led to 
take one step forward. 

It is clearly manifest, that the forewino- snlnfinr. -.17.,^ 
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incomplete. Though by its means, through the air reaching 
the machine in less cold condition, the first part of its "ex- 
pansion is certainly effected under good conditions, the 
rapid cooling produced by the expansion, both by its direct 
effects and by the fall in specific heat "with the pressure 
(p. 146), "vyill have soon bi’ought about the reduction of the 
air to conditions approximating those of absolute zero and 
the imperfections of the gaseous state will have reasserted 



jhemselves, so that the whole terminal stages of expansion 
ire once more accomplished under bad conditions. 

Claude designed a first means of remedying this 
lefect.* This consisted in stopping the expansion at a 
)oint yielding a temperature clearly inferior to the critical 
emperature, such as, for example, — 160° C. The air thus 
artially ewpanded is passed into a first liquefier L (Fig. 53) 
3d as shown fyom below, so as to bring about the lique- 
iction of a portion of the cold compressed air in the feed 
ircuit, which is subjected in ordinary types of Claude 

* German patent 192,594. * 
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apparatus to a pressure close to tlie critical pressure. This 
heats the partly expande'd air up to — 140° 0. or — ] .30° 
C., aiich enables it to go and complete its expansion under 
much better conditions in a second cylinder, whence it will 
proceed to a second liquefier L,^ to bring about a second 



liquefaction analogous to the first, to be thence transmitted 
to the exchanger. 

In practice (Fig. 54) the two liquefiers are united in a 
single bundle of tubes fed- by a single branch “ /S ” of cold 
air under pressure. The air from the second expansion, 
which is generally colder, circulates similarly from bottom 
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about not only tlie completion of liquefaction, but also tlie 
cooling below the critical temjJ^rature of tKe liquid .air 
which has formed, in such a way as to diminish the 
evaporation when it is evacuated. 

Such is cornjmmcl liquefaction, which possibly does not 
mark such an advance theoretically as liquefaction xinder 
pressure, but which presents additionally certain practical 
advantages of the same order as those which led to the 
compound expansion of steam. 

One of these advantages is that relating to the diminu- 
tion of harmful intervals. If the admission is very feeble, 
as is the case when it is desired to expand in one stage 
down to atmospheric pressure, the haiunful interval in- 
volved is necessarily very large and the yield in liquid air is 
largely effected, as pointed out in our remarks in the note on 
p^,106. With compound expansion, on the contrary, the 
coefficient of admission into each cylinder is important, 
viz. about one fifth, account being taken of the consider- 
able contraction during expansion, and the effect of the 
harmful interval becomes relatively insignificant. 

In the method of construction adopted by Claude and 
represented diagrammatically in Fig. 54, it has been 
possible to endow these compound machines with other 
mportant practical advantages. 

In machines Avith double action but single expansion 
inch as are represented in Fig 51, two causes of diminished 
field arise : from escapes from one face of the piston to the 
>ther through lack of tightness, and, on the other hand, 
rom external escapes through the stuffing-box of the pistpn- 
od. These latter are naturally much more serious than 
he others for equal amounts, because the cold of the corre- 
ponding air is completely lost and is equivalent to about 
alf its weight in liquid air, while the air which passes from 
ae face of the piston to the other is only lost from the 
oint of view of the work it should have produced. Per 
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contra, the external escapes may be very slight in well con- 
structed machines, so that finally it is the other cause which 
seems to predominate. 



Fig. 55.— Compound maeUne for an output’of 40 litres per hour coupled to one 
of the oxygen machines of the Li^ge Works. 


Now Claude desimed h IS P.nTYn^minrl ■mfir‘lni-nAQ hTr 
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nsed in expansion and working both with a single piston, 
as is shown on the diagz’am, and fCs can also be. seen in the 
general elevation of the machine in Figs. 55 and .#56, the 
machine being obviously single acting on top and able to 
be double or single acting at the bottom. This last case 
presents the advantage of jjermitting of a single system of 
governing the distribution for the twm cylinders. 

By this ai*rangement — 

(1) The escapes through want of tightness in the high- 
pressure piston are entirely operative for the secondary 
expansion and are only lost to the primary. 

(2) The stuffing-box of the piston has only to stand the 
feeble pressure of the secondary expansion, that is, 10 
atmospheres at most, during admission, or even has only to 
support the pressure of the exhaust if the machine is equally 
sij^gle acting at low pressure. 

Fiu’thermore the lubrication with petrol ether is 
jssured thanks to the inevitable lack of tightness in the 
ligh-pressure piston, by a single lubricator, fixed in this 
'.ase, on the high-pressure cylinder itself. 

The cumulative effect of these advantages is such that 
dth this new' advance an improvement has been noted, 
aturally not as great as the preceding, but amounting to at 
3ast 0T5 litres per h.i’. hour, w'hich has increased the yield, 
1 machines using an over-all power of 75 h.p., by 0‘85 
tres per h.p. hour. 

Fig. 55 represents a liquid air compound machine 
)Upled to an oxygen apparatus of the capacity of 50 cubic 
eters per hour, and capable of producing 50 litres per 
)ur ; this requires an over-all power of 60 h.p. on the 
mpressor shaft. 

Fig. 56 represents a small unit especially designed 
’ laboratories. Its capacity is of 5 litres per hour with 

over-all power of 15 h.i’. It can be set woi-king in 
rty minutes. 
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Fia. 56.— A liquid air unit— capacity 5 litres per hour, with compound liquefac- 
tion heins: erected. 1909. 
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Fig. 57 gives a diagrammatic representation of the 
theory of the plant— motive poAver, compression, desicca- 
tion, etc. The practical details are necessarily omitted. 

As to the practical working of these machines, it Avill 
only be necessary to repeat Avhat has already been stated, 
that is, that it is as easy and regular in working as a steam 
engine. In j)ractice the Avorkman in charge of running 
these machines has, so to say, only to look after the expander. 

Multiple expansion. — In this Avay the essential condition 
for the production of cold by expansion Avith external work 
s, that the expansion be wholly accomplished under suitable 
'.emperature conditioiis, that is, at the highest temperature 
jompatible with the carrying out of liciuefaction. We have 
;een that this is not the case, far from it, Avhen matters are 
o arranged that liquefaction takes place spontaneously and 
osapletely, at the end of expansion ; but that if liquefac- 
ion is effected under pressure, the commencement of ex- 
ansion is improAmd, and that Ave obtain, through compound 
quefaction, an immediate improvement in the expansion , 
self, thanks to the heating of tlie air before the end 
• its expansion. 

It AAdll be understood that nothing Avoxdd prevent-aTfur^ 
er advance in this direction and a further improvement 
the conditions, save the increasing complication of the 
rts, insufficiently compensated for by an ever-diminishing 
vantage OAving to further fractionating the expansion, that 
through effecting it in three or four successiAm stages, 
3h of them folloAved by liquefaction. We arrive thus 
isibly, in the limit, as we shall see presently, at hn” adia- 
bic expansion from — 100° G. to — 140° C., and thereafter 
an isothermic expansion doAvn to the end of the operation. 
Other remedies. — ^Another means of utilising liquefaction 
ier pressure may be used to avoid the defective state of 
tters Avhich characterise the close of expansion, that is, 

/ to expand to the verv end. It Avill be sufficient for this 
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object to operate in the same waj as Linde by collecting* 
tli^ partially expanded air when issuing from the exchanger 
and re«ompressing it to its initial pressure. We could, for . 
example, operate between 40 and 8 atmospheres. The work 
of compression for each kilogramme of air will thus be 
1 educed from Log -jp to Log and as the work of expan- 
is 1 educed in a less ratio, since the end of the expansion from 



Fio. 57.— Theoretic diagram of an installation for liquid air with oompinin 

liquefaction. 


40 to 1 is bad, the yield will be increased in comparison witli 
this extended expansion. It will be objected, tliai, tin 
yield obtained from 40 to 8 is not very innch bctl er ilian 
that of complete expansion between 5 and 1, wliich wniil'i 
be much simpler. This is an error: there are at least tlirci' 
reasons why expansion from 40 to 8 should be praef 
better than expansion from 5 to 1. 

/■in rni,„ !„• , , ... . 
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to tlie pressure of 40 atmospheres, we are able to effect 
liquefaction at about — 140° 0. ihstead of —*170° C. .or 
- 180° C. 

(2) The exchanges of temperature are better through 
oeing effected between gases under pressure. 

(8) The effect of the internal work becomes in this case 

loteworthv, and constitutes a sensible addition. At 40 

*/ ^ 

dmospheres this internal work, we know, is always per 
dlogramme — 
a 12 

— = ^ 632 kilogrammeters or 1*5 kilogramme calories (about), 

'i?! u V 1 y 

ut instead of having to treat 6 kgs. of air per h.p. 
our, as in the expansion from 40 to 1, equivalent to an 
ddition of 9 calories derived from the internal work, the 
uantity of compressed air per H.r. hour from 8 to 40 
mounts to about 13 kgs., which raises the gain due to 
iternal work to 20 calories per h.p. hour. The gain 
mounts thus to 80 calories if we operate like Linde from 
)0 atmospheres, and expand as he does from 200 down 
1 50, and it might thus pay to add subsidiary cooling to 
rther increase the addition. 

Another advantage of this solution is the large reduc- 
)n in the dimensions of the compressor. * • 

This application of liquefaction under pressure is there- 
re very interesting in its application to the manufacture 
liquid air ; it is less so in the manufacture of gaseous 
ygen, because in this case the air is not only the source of 
d, but also that of the oxygen itself, and becaiise all that 
ich circulates in the closed cycle is lost to the object in view. 
Simple or compotuxd expansion with liquefaction of 
jTgen under pressure. — It has been shown by the progress 
lised above how important is the effect of the slightest 
a in the temperature of expansion. Now Claude 
ught of a means which promised, in addition to all the 
ceding, to secure a new and important improvement.* 

* Prencli patent Ho. 322.107. 
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It will have been observed that in all the preceding- 
devices, the temperature of the exhaust air -was raised 
before « its admission to the exchanger, as far as the 
temperature of liquefaction in the liquefier extended, or a 
little under, viz. to — 140° C. in the case of air subjected to 
its critical temperature. Now we know that oxygen is 
characterised by a critical temperature considerably higher 
than that of air, viz. — 118° 0. If, therefoi-e, a liquefier, 
and especially a compound liquefier, be fed no longer with 
air, but with oxygen at its critical pressure, the gain in 
temperature cannot be less than 20° C. ; the work of ex- 
pansion will be considerably improved at the same time 
as the work of recuperation, considerably augmented, 
becomes available to offset the Avork expended in more 
appreciable measure, say 30 per cent, in a well-constructed 
machine. ^ 

Claude carried out in this connection some conclusive 
trials,* substituting alternately air and oxygen in feeding 
the liquefier of a plant Avhich, absoi’bed as in the preceding 
cases from 60 to 70 h.p., after deducting recuperation. 

It being assumed that for equal weights the cold- 
prodiicing values of liquid air and liquid oxygen are 
practically equal (the temperature of liquid air, — 193° 0., 
is lower than that of oxygen, — 182-5° C., but the heat of 
evaporation, 49 calories, is less than that of oxygen, 51 
calox’ies), the outcome of these trials, expressed in terms of 
liquid air, shows in the case of oxygen a yield of 0-95 
litres per h.p. hour as against 0-85 litres in the case of air. 
The improvement is therefore very clear. Theory (see 
further on) indicates that it should be still better under 
favourable conditions. 

Now, the question is interesting, not only because of 
its theoretical interest, but because liquid air and liquid 
oxygen are concomitants of each other in the oxygen and 
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itrogen plants whicli constitute at the present clay the 
lost important applications of liquid air. Thete ^v^ould -be 
3 difficulty in providing in such an apparatus 
ay call the supplementary liquid (p. 315), iinder the form, of 
pxid oxygen rather than under the form of liquid air 
might, therefore, be of interest, in view of realised 
iprovement, to feed the liquefiers in these plants n.'ith 
pplyof manufactured oxygen previously compressed down 
the critical pressure. It should be remarked that we do 
t diminish, by so doing, the yield of useful oxygen 
cause all the oxygen taken from the oxygen plant to 
jd the liquefier is returned to that plant after IffiUefaction 
It is, in other words, a certain quantity of oxyo-en 
doh circulates indefinitely in the same circuit, while the 
Dacity for yield of the apparatus is not effected, 
ly deprived of the additional oxygen furnished dy 
destined, if necessary, to feeding the liquefier, ^t: the 
st of its compression. 


riMATE OF THE LIMITING YIELD OF EXPANSION 
EXTERNAL WORK. 


With 


We now know what are the practical means which 
ble us to carry out expansion with external work 
ciently. It remains to carry out in this case what ' 
'e done in the case of expansion with intexmal woi’k and 
?over, by means of the present practical results the 
oretical limit towards which more perfect construction 
the erection of more powerful apparatus will enable 
;o attain. 

To begin with, a possible objection should be fiispeiigq 
Let us recall this for a last time : the master 
successive improvements described above, has consisted 
)rogressively raising the temperature of expansion 
iie extreme limit compatible with liquefaction, so as ^to 
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abstract from tlie compressed air during expansion as 
mucli as possible of tlie energy -whicli it contains. We have 
implicitly admitted, moreover, that all energy thus ab- 
stracted, in addition to the outside energy used, is 
transmuted into its equivalent in liquid air. No'^v this may 
not appear to be altogether self-evident; it might be 
thought that the degrees of cold thus produced are of 
inferior qualitji because of their temperature not being so 
low, and that for this reason they cannot be translated into 
degrees of cold at — 190° C. save with considei’able loss. 

One word will suffice to dissipate this fear. With 
perfect exchangers, the exhaust air escapes at the same 
temperature as the entering air without taking away aiy^ 
cold ; therefore, all the cold produced must be represented 
under the form of liquid air, since this is the only form 
under which it does ajopear. 

We have now to determine as exactly as possible the 
work of that portion of the air which is expanded. 

We shall assume that it is to compressing this portion, 
that the work effectively exjDended is exclusively dedicated, 
and that the portion of the air which feeds the liquefier 
is corq^ressed by means of the energy which is recuperated. 
This second portion represents, moreover, at most one 
quarter of the total quantity of air, so that the supposition 
in question is justified. We can, therefore, count upon 
6 kgs. of air at 40 atmospheres being effectively expanded 
per H.p. hour. 

The production of cold through the expansion of the 
air in a machine following, after an exchanger of tempera- 
tures is obviously the result of the following circumstances, 
which may be estimated separately, on the supposition 
that conditions of temperature under which they are 
produced are the consequence of their united effect. 

(1) Internal n:orh . — We shall pi’ove, as we have done in 
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■work wkicli' intervenes in the yield of cold, is that which 
corresponds to the quantity of heat given . out in .the 
compressor owing to the internal pi’essure. The^supple- 
mentary quantity given out in the exchanger does not 
count, and only leads to a fictitious increase in the fall of 
temperature at expansion. Under ordinary conditions of 
pressure in Claude’s apparatus the addition due to internal 
work is, therefore, whatever the conditions of expansion 
may be, from — 

12 

= 6'50 kgs. (about) or I'S calories per kgrra. of air treated, or 9 
calories per h.p. hour. 

This addition is interesting, but also small enough to 
make it wholly unreasonable to wish to increase it by 
means of supplementary cooling. The cold-producing 
v?Achine, indispensable to the Linde 25i’ocess, is here wholly 
superfluous, and the process thereupon makes up in 
simplicity for that which it lost through the substitution of 
an expansion machine for the expansion outlet. 

(2) Abnormal contraction of the co7npressed air mul 
increase of volume of the expanded air in the exchanger . — The 
initial py of the compressed air at its admission to the 
exchanger is UO (Fig. 58), which, with the slight pressui’es 
used here, is infeidor by AB to the py of a perfect gas ; this 
is an advantage, because the compressor in this way 
transmits, AB kilogrammeters less in the direction of the 
apparatus, and this is so much gained (this gain, AB, at 
40 atmospheres and 0° C., amounts to 170 kgms. or one third 
of a calorie per kilogramme). See in this connection 
generally Witkowski’s table (p. 127). 

In passing through the exchanger, the curve of contrac- 
tion of the air at constant pressure, BN, diverges more 
md more from the straight line AM, which represents the 
jontraction in a supposed perfect gas. This divergence 
jecomes enormous when the temperature passes from 
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— 130° 0. to — 140° 0., pv falling between these temperatui’es 
by- one third of its value.' 

Lefcus consider the case where expansion takes place , 
at the initial temperature T, represented in the figure by 
OT. The portion of the external energy, transmitted 
by the compressor and reaching to the expansion machine 
equals N'T ; it is entirely absorbed (p. 108) by the work at 
full pressure. As to the portion of this energy given out 
abnormally in comparison with a perfect gas, viz. 
{LN — KM) or (MN — AB), this has its counterpart in the 
absorption of heat corresponding to the work of increase 



FIG^. 68,'^Anomalies of the contraction of compressed air in the exchanger. 
. (The draughtsman has omitted BL parallel to AK cutting KT at L.) 


of volume in the expanded air from the temperature at the 
end of expansion T' to that of beginning of expansion T* 
If this counterpart does not equal at least to (MN — AB), 
the loss will have to be made good at the expense of a 
portion of the work of expansion. Now this is just what 
takes place at — 140° 0., where, according to Witkowski’s 
table, MN — 2992 kgms. per kilogramme, AB =170, (MN — 
AB) = about 2800 kgrm., while the counterpart work of 

* The remainder of the work of increase of volume in this expanded air from T 
to the. temperature of the environment equivalent in its capacity in a sensibly 
perfect gas to the normal ” portion of work of contraction in the compressed air 
(see- 1 ). 144 for same reasoning). 

1 ? 
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increase of volume from — 190° C. to — 140° 0. represents 
only 1400 kgms. * 

There is therefore a loss of 1400 calories, or S’S^alories 
per kilogramme, to deduct from the effect of an expansion 
which is in itself detestable. 

On the contrary, when the expansion takes place at 
—103 (in the case of liquefaction under pressure), we have, 
according to Witkowski, MN = 880, AB = 170, (MN — 
AB) = 710 ; therefore the counterpart, represented by 
the work of increase of volume from — 140° C. to — 103° 0„ 
is not less than 1100 kgms., equal to a bonus of 400 kgms. 
or 1 calorie per kilogramme to add to the effect of the 
expansion itself, estimated further on. 

Worlt of expansion , — It would evidently be very difficult 
to frame and solve the equations for expansion, which is half 
^iabatic and half isothermic with the variations in specific 
heat which occur in this connection. We shall again 
have to proceed by the graphic method, constructing the 
curve of p as a function of v-^, measuring the area subtended 
by this curve, and deducting the part under full pressure 
which compensates for the portion of piVi which is delivered 
to the machine. The sum of the result obtained of the in- 
ternal work and of the positive or negative effect 0*5 para- 
graph (2) will give the total yield in cold, of the operation. 

To construct in the first place the curve relating to — 
140° 0. admission at 40 atmospheres (the case of spon- 
taneous liquefaction), we have seen, according to Witkowski, 
the initial volume at 40 atmospheres (a very small volume) 
is — ' 




904 

10,330 X 40 


= 0-00219m®, 


which gives us the point B (Fig. 59). 

Starting from this point the form of the curve is 
determined by the fact that the expansion of the quasi- 
liquid which now arises in the machine involves a very 
deep fall in the temperature and an abundant liquefaction, 
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followed bj i-e-evaporation in the inverse circulation, so that 
the curve of pi’essure must fall] almost vertically starting 
from, E. When, for example, the volume^ has become^ ten , 
times the initial volume, or ^^ = 0-07 to®, the pressure is 
certainly not more than the twentieth of the initial pressure, 
or 2 atmospheres. These considerations account for the 
form of curve indicated. 


The area resulting therefrom, which represents the total 
external work, is very small, being at most 4500 kgms. 



Fia. 59.— Work of expansion in tlie case of spontaneous liquefaction. 

When we have deducted therefrom the part under full 
pressure, that is, piV^ = 904ykgms., then the 1400 kgms. 
required above to compensate __for the portion of (MN-AB) 
which is not neutralised by the work of increase of volume 
in the expanded air, there remains for the useful effect of 
the external work 2200 kgms., or 5 calories per kilogramme. 
Adding thereto the 1*5 calories per kilogramme corre- 
sponding to the work of internal pressure carried out at the 
ordinary temperature, we arrive at the total effect of 6-6 
calories per kilogramme, or 40 calories per h.p. hour. 

This is much less than in Linde’s perfected expansion. 
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md it is not astonisliing that Claude’s first results should 
lave been so bad. 

Let us consider on the contrary the most favourable case 
)f liquefaction with air under pressure, that is, the limiting 
jase where the initial temperature being about — 100° C., 
s rapidly lowered down to — 140° 0. in consequence of the 
owering of the specific heat and of the effect itself of ex- 
jansion, the latter being continued thereafter isothermically 
vhile provoking the liqiiefaction of the air at the critical 



60. — Work of expansion, limiting case of ' isotkermic expansion; I witk air i^ 
the liquefier ; II with, oxygen in the liqueher. 


pressure. Here the initial volume is enormous in comparison 
,0 the preceding case. It is, according to Witkowski 
taking — 103° 0. as the initial T), 


, 4104 

^i~40 X 10,330 


== O'OlOm^ 


sorresp ending to B (Curve I, Fig. 60). 

We are going to investigate to what value the pressure 
nust fall to enable the temperature of t- 140° C. to be 
ittained, and we shall premise that from this pressure 
ip to the atmospheric pressure, the isothermic expansion 
s effected according to the formula for a perfect gas, 
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^yh^cll is very mucli inferior to the reality, as our imperfect 
gas has to dilate itself, from this temperature of — 140° 0. 
much more than is indicated by Mariotte’s law. Now, the, 
pressui’e at which the temperature reaches — 140° 0. is 
certainly lower than 30 atmospheres, for according to 
Witkowski’s second table at 30 atmospheres and — 140° 0. 
the value of pu = 2448, hence — 

“ 30 xlO.SBd ~ ^ 

and the volume, which was at starting O'OIO, cannot diminish. 

It falls, therefore, to at least 20 atmospheres, because at 
20 atmospheres and — 140° C. we get, 

3048 

= 3048, that is, v = . 2o ~ x l OTsso ” 

Avhich I’epresents only the slightest increase of volume, TU 
(Fig. 60). 

Let us calculate the area of Curve I under this hypo- 
thesis. The isothermic expansion of from 20 down to 1 
atmosphere produces at — 140° 0. — 

py loge 20 = 8048 log^ 20 = 9144 kgms., 

which represents the surface of the curve to the right of 
SU. * Besides this, the work under full pressure being only 
that. to the left of BT, we have still to add as work of ex- 
pansion the surface BSTU, which can easily be calculated 
on the supposition that B8 is a straight line. 

RSIU = ^ Z — X 10,330 X 0 005 = 1660 kgms. 

Therefore — 

Total work of expansion = 9144 + 1550 = 10,694 kgms. 

We have seen that in this case the counterpart of (MJV- 
AB) is greater by 400 kgms. per kilogramme, so that the 
external total work amounts thus to 11,000, kgms,, or 26 
calories per kilogramme, to which must be added the 1’5 
’calories per kilogramme of the internal work, that is, a total 
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£ 28 calories per kilogramme or 168 calories per ti.r. hour. 
!ut we kave drawn attention to the fact that this result giyes 
too modest idea of the yield, because air, when expaiirded at 
- 140° 0.,- expands far more than a perfect gas. A striking 
rpof of this insufficiency is furnished us if we suppose that 
he temperature of — 140° C. is only attained at 15 atmo- 
pheres, and that it is only from this pressure that the ex- 
lansion assumed to be isothermic is produced. Such an 
ventuality would manifestly correspond to far less work 
f expansion from 15 to 1 than from 20 to 1, as pi’eviously. 
f, however, we make the calculation, we shall find very 
early as much, and this because we start at 15 atmospheres 
rom a volume given without hypothesis by Witkowski’s 
able. Here, moreover, the initial volume being always — 

v\ = 0-010, 


5e real volume under the pressure of 15 atmospheres, 
ccording to the table, is — 


3280 

16 X 10,330 ~ 


0-0213. 


whereas, calculated from the preceding curve, it was 
larely 0‘020 under this same pressure. 

The isothermic expansion at — 140° 0. from 153 to 1 
tmosphere brings into play — 

loge 15 = 3280 X 2-69 = 8-829, 


r a slight diminution of 300 kgms. on the 9144 which we 
;ot above. 

On the other hand, B8TU gives in this case — 

27-5 x10,330 x 0-0113 = 3210 
Therefore total work of expansion 12,089 

Lfid excess of work of dilatation over (MN-AB), 

Viz. 400 . 

Total 12,439 , . 

r 29 calories per kilogramme. 
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To this must still be ^added the 1*5 calories per kilo- 
gramme of the internal work, which bring up the final total 
to 31 calories per kilogramme, or 186 calories per h.p. , 
hour. 

Quantity of energy recuperated.— As to the quantity 
of energy recuperated and capable of coming to the 
assistance of compression, and of furnishing, according to 
our hypothesis (p. 191), the portion of the compressed air 
which feeds the liquefier, it is evidently equal to the total 
area of the expansion curve, inclusive of the work under 
full pressure. This total surface ref)resents 15,600 kgms. 
per kilogramme of expanded air, that is, per the 6 kgms. 
furnished per h.p. hour at the pressure of 40 atmospheres, 
93,600 kgms. theoretically saved per h.p. power expended, 
which is sufficient to justify the hypothesis. 

Case of feeding the liquefier with oxygen.— The sanT5 
calculations have been made in the case where oxygen 
is used in the liquefier, corresponding to an initial tempera- 
ture of — 85° 0. and to an isothermic expansion starting 
from — 118° 0. only ; these are shown with Witkowski’s 
results interpolated in the curve R'8' drawn with a thin 
line (f'ig. 60), and a theoretical limiting yield of 40 calories 
per kilogramme, or 240 calories per h.p. hour. 

This is — apart from improvements in the appliances for 
the compression of the air — the maximum which it is 
possible to obtain in the direction in question. 

Other investigations on expansion with external 
work.— Before ending this chapter it will be useful to 
describe the investigations carried out independently of 
Claude into the practical realisation of expansion with 
external work. These, however, amount to very little. 

Ostergreen and Burger in 1901 devised a system for 
working the mechanical expansion of air. This sj’'stem is 
described in the ‘ Bulletin de la Soci^te d’Encouragement,’ 
1902. Eig. 61, which gives the details of the expander 
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alone, sliows that this machine could not with good grace 
lay any claim to simplicity. Ko special device is in- 
iicated to ensure lubrication. Now, to raise the tempera- 
bures, the liquefaction of the air as far as expansion is 
3oncerned is effected spontaneously. 



Fid. 61.— Ostergreen and BurgeFs expander. 


From these facts it is easy to deduce suitable conclusions 
s to the output capacity of this machine. 

Pictet* carries out the expansion of the compressed air 
1 a machine inclined at an angle of 45°, lubricated by 

* French, patent 824,715 of September 24th, 1902. 
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iieaiis wliicli are indicated and cooled down to the 
temperature of liquid air before being started (see p. 160). 

The essential feature of the patented process is to ^ 
jxpand air completely freed from all traces of carbonic 
icid and circulating indefinitely in the same circuit, because 
this carbonic acid, by accumulating in solid lumps on the 
’aces of the pistons, gives rise to accidents of which the 
luthor, in his patent, gives a very impressive description. 
We do not believe that Pictet observed any thing analogous 
thei’etoi in Claude’s machines when he paid a visit to his 
vorks in August, 1902 — a simple exchange of courtesies — 
i few days after the visit of the Committee of the Academy 
)f Sciences (p. 165). 

Such a device is not in other ways calculated to give 
iccep table results unless combined with liquefaction under 
pressure. ' 

This machine was shown in 1906 at the Milan exhibi- 
uon as the first piston machine which worked at the 
temperature of liquid air — a simple hqjsits calami surely, 
:or Pictet must have intended to say the second. 

Place, who has been studying the question since 1905, 
ind whose methods have been tried at Norwich (TJ.S.A.) 
jy the New England Refrigerating Company, has also 
ivailed himself of a piston machine. This inventor, how- 
jver, applies liquefaction under the critical pressure 
vithout any discretion, but with the pretext that at this 
pressure liquefaction is much more abundant because the 
leat of the liquefaction is nil-, he has reason to flatter 
litoself so much on account of this happy borrowing, that 
le jumps with feet together over all theory, and obtains 
leither more nor less that 3'5 litres of liquid air per H.r. 
lOur. 



PAKT III 

PRESERVATION AND 
PROPERTIES OF LIQUID AIR 

CHAPTER VIII 

PRESERVATION OE LIQUID AIR 

■' We are now in a position to produce liquid air in 
unlimited quantities. Before proceeding further, it 
appeal's to us to be necessary to speak a little of its pro- 
perties, and to begin with, to describe how it is preserved. 

A diflScTilt problem.— Difficult, certainly ! To such a 
degree that although it is solved at the present time, so to 
speak, perfectly from the scientific point of view, j,t is so 
badly solved, practically speaking, that liquid air has seen 
its industrial applications cut down to the single case where 
it can be used as and when it is produced. This case is 
happily that of its most essential applications, to wit, in 
the manufacture of oxygen and nitrogen. 

Here in this beaker, of a somewhat special shape 
(Fig. 62), is some liquid air. It is a limpid liquid resem- 
bling water, and, like it, undisturbed. And you observe, • 
not without ■ astonishment, we presume, with what ease it 
can be manipulated in the free air, transferring it from 
one beaker to another exactly as if it were water, or at 
most, boiling water. At first sight this seems to be a 
paradox ! 
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Produced under such excessive conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, it would appear certainly that as soon 
as the liquid air is in contact with free air, nothing could , 
be in a greater hurry to resume the gaseous state from 
which we have had such trouble to snatch it. 

Nevertheless, you can see that it is nothing of the kind. 

Why? 

Let us take some gaseous air and cool it down to its 
critical temperature, that is — 140° C. At this temperature 
we know by experience this air is capable of being liquefied, 
but to achieve this a considerable pressure is required 
— that is, 40 atmospheres. 

Now, instead of cooling the air exactly to — 140° 0., let 
us cool it a little more, for example to — 150° C. It is 
evident that this colder gas will be on that very account 
more easy to liquefy, and that a more feeble pressure, say"~ 
24 atmospheres, will be sufficient for the purpose. 

In other words, to each temperature starting from 

— 140° C. corresponds a pressure capable of liquefying the 
air so much the lighter that the temperature is lower. By 
persevering along this road, and by cooling more and 
more, we must arrive, and we shall arrive, in point of fact, 
to a sufficiently low temperature to cause the air to liquefy 
under the pressure of 1 atmosphere, that is, tender the effect 
of atmospheric pressure alone. 

This result is brought about when the temperature is 
lowered to — 193’5° 0. 

And if at this temperature gaseous air is liquefied at 
atmospheric pressure, the liquid air which has been already 
produced would be extremely ungracious if it declined 
to remain in that' form when its temperature is actually 

- 193-5° C. 

Therefore — first point— the existence of a high pressure 
on liquid air is not indispensable to its preservation ; 
ordinary qtmospheric pressure will suffice, and cohse- 
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sntly the use of open i*ecipients is possible to preserve 
provided that the temperature of the liquid be main- 
led at — 193'5° G. Now we shall see that by the 
pie play of well-known physical laws, the temperature 
iquid air exposed to the free air regulates itself exactly 
- 193-5° 0. 





Fia. 62 . — Manipulation of liquid air in free air. 

et us place water on a very hot hearth, 
fter a few seconds it begins to. boil and is evaporated 
ly ; but the hearth may be as hot as you like, and we 
that the portion which remains liquid until complete 
ration will not exceed 100° C., the temperature of 
^ water under atmospheric pressure (p. 7). 
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Now this is a general law of physics, and applies to all 
liquids. And liquid air, left to itself in the ordinary 
enyironment, which is relatively a veritable furnace in 
temperature, will behave exactly as water did on the hearth 
referred to above. It will rapidly evaporate till complete 




Fig. 63.— Violent ebullition provoked by a piece of chalk dropped into liquid air. 



evaporation ; the liquid portion will remain immovably at 
its boiling temperature under atmospheric pressure, viz. 
- 193 - 5 ° 0 . 

This is, moreover, the case for all liquids whose ebulli- 
tion is produced at a temperature inferior to the surround- 
ing temperature, that is for all liquefied gases which in the 
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)e air correspond to no other temperature than that of 
eir boiling point. ' . . 

Thus the temperature of the liquid air contained in an 
len recipient is inevitably — 193'5°, save some slight varia- 
)ns consequent upon the respective proportions of oxygen 
id nitrogen. This is the second point determined. 



Fm. 64. — The magic kettle." 


On the other hand, as has just been stated before,' our 
quid left to itself would evaporate rapidly. But this, 
Dwever, requires some qualification. 

When a liquid evaporates, it, absorbs heat (p. 6). 
his is also a general law of physici, and liquid air is no 
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more independent thereof than it "was in the preceding 
casp. 

Certainly this heat -which it requires for evaporation , 
is not difficult to obtain, since because of the enormous 
excess of the temperature of the environment over that of 


Fig. 65 ,—Ilapid evaporation of liquid air in a naked flask. 

the liquid air, all surrounding bodies are burning in com- 
parison therewith. Let us throw a piece of anything — say of 
chalk — into the liquid air, and it at once begins to boil 
violently (Fig. 63) till the piece of chalk is cooled down to 
, -190°0. 

There is even something more remarkable in this connec- 
tion : you will remark that the burning body when compared 
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.th the liquid air might very well be a f iece of ice instead 
chalk, whose 0° 0. cuts a very poor figure when compared 
ith the — 190° C. of the liquid air. Therefore, if ^e place 
t a block of ice a recipient containing liquid air, the 
fcter will begin to boil violently. This is called in 
music hall ” phraseology making water boil with ice : 
is the magic Icettle of celebrated memory (Fig. 64). 



Fig. 66.— Kecipient for liquid air covered by an imperfect coat of insulating 

material. 

If, therefore, the heat of the environment is able to 
enetrate without difiicnlty to the liquid air, its evapora- 
top. w;ili in practice be very rapid. This is the case with 
le, liquid air contained in the flask, which is not protected. 
1 any way from the heat of the environment (Fig. 65), 
nd you can see in practice how rapid the evaporation is by 
he look of the thick white smoke which escapes therefrom. 
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and is the usual accompaniment of experiments with liquid 
air- Let us remark in passing that the smoke is cold — vei-y 
cold — in spite of its appearance of steam from boiling water. , 
We ought not, however, as is too often the case, to take it for 
liquid air smoke. It arises quite simply from the instan- 
taneous condensation of impurities in the atmosphere, 
moisture and carbonic acid. 

Another part of this moisture, moreover, is deposited on 
the sides of the flask, as shown in Fig. 66, in a layer of 
rime which is rapidly thickened. 

We can now see very well where lies the fault in our 
previous enunciation : the rapidity of evaj)oration of the 
liquid air is not unavoidably very great ; it depends entirely 
upon the rapidity of communication of the external heat. 
Supposing we could entirely obstruct the penetration of this 
heat of the environment. Then the liquid air, however^ 
essentially volatile it may appear to us, would find it wholly 
impossible to evaporate, since to do this heat is required, 
and it will he preserved indefinitely. 

First means of slowing down evaporation.^ — Only, it is 
indispensable to be convinced, that if our idea is easy to 
define, it is far less simple to apply. Some idea of the 
difficulty may be gathered from the remark that to try and 
preserve liquid air at ordinary temperatxires, during one 
week, is — a little less easy than attempting to preserve for a 
similar time a few litres of water inside a furnace heated to 
a red heat. 

We may be able without, difficulty to slow down the 
evaporation of liquid air by surrounding the recipients 
containing it, with bodies which are bad conductors of 
heat — cork powder, wool, felt, etc. (Fig. 66). 

By wrapping them up thus with greater care still than we 
take in covering ourselves in winter with thick wraps and 
furs, it will appear that we aim exactly at an opposite goal : 
instead of preventing the heat from going out, we aim at 
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eiiting it coming in. Strange pai’odox ! The very heavy 
)S with which we cover these recipients are intended .to 
ent their catching heat. The parodox, however, is only 
irent ; it reminds ns that the qualification of veri/ loarm 
ied to our winter clothes has no existence in fact, and 
if we do not possess in our body itself a source of heat 
lys active, the thickest possible clothes that could be 
e would not warm us. For liquid air in any case the 
It is not very favourable. It takes all the trouble in the 
Id to manage to keep some liquid air for one day in a 
pient of 20 litres capacity which is thus protected. 
Eappily., there are better means. 

D^Arsonval’s process ; recipients with double walls 
h a vacuum between. — A much more elegant as well as 
aitely more efficient device has been discovered ever 
!e 1887 by d’Arsonval, the well-known French scientist 
. perfected by the English scientist, Dewar. 

This process is based upon a knowledge of the fact 
t the penetration of heat calls into play two distinct 
IS of action, and consists in barring the way to each of 
se by appropriate means. 

The first method of transmission by means of Avhich 
;t can penetrate to the liquid air is transmission 1^^ con- 
iimtyi It is the method by means of which a metal 
L placed in a fire is 'soon burning hot at the opposite 
1. It is a method of transmission from molecule to 
lecule which uncompromisingly implies the existence of 
jontinuity of material bodies, solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
5se last acting more specially by convection, that is, by 
3 transference of heat by gaseous molecules passing 
■ernately from a hot body to a cold body, and vice versa. 
jnce, if we provide a space in the thickness of the walls 
the recipient which the heat of the environment must 
OSS to reach the liquid air, and which is entirely deprived 
these material molecules, that is, in which we shall have 
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produced a perfect vaoimm, we shall have opposed an 
absolute obstacle to this first mode of propagation. 

D’ Arsonval has very ingeniously availed himself of , 
this fact, the knowledge of which slumbered uselessly in 
the treatises on physics ever since the investigations of 


Fig. 67.— D' Arsonval recipients with donhle walls and internal vacuum. 

Dulong and Petit. He made (Pig. '67) some recipients 
with double glass envelopes, which formed a hollow wall 
inside which as perfect a vacuum as possible was made 
through the point at the bottom, which was afterwards 
sealed with the blow-pipe. The evaporation of the liquid 
air contained in recipients thus fashioned finds itself 
already enormously slowed down. 


,2 PMU8BEVATI0N AND PB0PEMTIE8 OP LIQUID AIR 

It was in 1887 that d’Arsonyal devised this elegant 
^plication. 

Doubtless there was no question in his mind cJf .pre- 
srving liquid air in suchlike recipients, as liquid air at 
lat time was not yet being handled save in minimum 
aantities in certain privileged laboratories. It is none the 
!ss true, however, that the first application of these 
jcipients, for which purpose they were indeed devised, 
as precisely to hold without fear of sensible evaporation 
aother liquefied gas — chlm-ide of methyl, which is frequently 
sed as an anesthetic by surgeons.* As d’Arsonval states 
ith infinite reason, the double- wall recipients with in- 
irnal vacuum have been realised both as to form and use 
?-er since 1887. If the descidption, strictly speaking, is 
jasonable in England, it is distressing in France to con- 
-antly hear these recipients called Dewar’s cups. 

The illustrious English scientist certainly devised, as 
r back as 1874, a calorimeter to which he applied the 
isulating properties of a vacuum to avoid the causes of 
•ror arising from the penetration of heat. But what 
tows the two objectives to have been very different, is that 
hen manipulating liquefied gases at the laboratory qf the 
oyal Institution during a series of memorable investiga- 
Dns contimxed ever since 1883, although exposed to 
mtinual difficulties through their rapid evaporation ; 
though Dewar was the first to think of using suchlike 
cipients for liquefied gases, he did not actually do so 
11 , 892, that is, not till nine years after the very complete 
sscription given of them by d’Arsonval. 

Notwithstanding everything, the recipients thus manu- 
ctured are still very far from being sufficiently efficient, 

difficult is the preservation of this extraordinary liquid., 
v^aporation is only reduced thereby, in the litre size of 
cipient, to about one tenth of what it was in the recipient 

^ ^ Proceedings of the Biological Society of Prance/ Pehxnary 11th, 1888. 
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wliich was not protected at all — and this is far too little. 
Here (Figs. 68 and 69) is a beaker of this kind which is 
filled -with liquid air. 

After the agitation at starting has calmed down, you wull 
see numerous bubbles continually rising in the liquid and 
rapidly increasing in size, which are nothing more than 



Fias. 68 and 69. — InsujBficiency of the Vacuum alone as a means of protection against 
heat. The liquid boils briskly, and after an instant the cup becomes cloudy 
and covered ■with rime. 


bubbles of waporised liquid air ex^-otly analogous to the 
bubbles of water-vapour when boiling. Wait a minute 
and you will see the external walls of the recipient get 
covered with mist, and then, especially if the temperature 
is low, with beautiful arborfecent figures similar to those 
which winter produces on the windows of our apartments, 
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d ■which by their occurrence fv|,rnish another indication 
the still too rapid evaporation of the air. 

It signifies that, in point of fact, the means devi'Sed by 
\rsonval only places an obstacle in the 'way of the trans- 
ssion of heat by conduction, and that heat can also propa- 
te itself by a second means very different from the first. 
Furthermore, it must needs be thus, for if heat had at 
disposal np other means of diffusion than conduction, 
3 sun could not warm the earth, separated therefrom by 
3 boundless and perfect vacuum of the interplanetary 
ace. ISTo'w, we know that a metallic surface exposed to 
3 sun becomes burning hot, much better than the sur- 
anding air : it cannot be the air which yields its heat 
3reto since it is the cooler of the two. This abnormal 
ating is due to the heat directly transmitted by the sun 
der the form of heat-rays, which are completely analogous 
rays of light. 

All hot bodies— and it should be added aU bodies which 
wound us, even ice, even carbonic acid snow, are 
atively hot, and therefore emit, like the sun, heat-rays 
Dable of warming bodies colder than themselves — it is this 
liant heat which penetrates withoxit obstacle tp the 
uid air across the transpai'ent walls of tbe d’Arsonval 
sipients. This easy passage of the radiant heat can be 
)wn in a very striking manner in the beautiful experi- 
nt which we shall describe later, and which consist in 
nging about the very energetic combustion of an arc- 
ip carbon in liquid oxygen enclosed in a d’Arsonval 
t-tube. If we approach our band thereupon to this 
ipient, filled with a liquid at — 180° 0., we feel, so 
mdant is the radiant heat crossing the vacuum space, a 
isation of heat approaching almost to burning. 

It is this easy passage of radiant heat which causes the 
fid air to evaporate with much too great a rapidity in 
s case, although evaporation is already ten times less 
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than when conductivity^ was free to act. This residual 
penetration is disastrous, as it prevents us on its account 
alone, 'from preserving for more than one day, the liquid , 
air contained in a one-litre recipient. 

Dewar’s improvement: Silvered vacuum recipients.— 
Thus notwithstanding the hapjjy adoption of Dulong and 
Petit’s idea, we should be far from well advanced in the 
problem of preserving liquid air were it not that by a 
curious coincidence other work of the same scientific men 
was there most conveniently available to show us the means 
of barring the road to radiant heat in its turn, and to reduce 
almost to nothing the residual transmissibility which is 
already so slight in the d’Arsonval recipients. 

Dulong and Petit, however, have demonstrated that the 
capacitij for radiant transmission of the wall of a vessel 
varies greatly with the character of its surface. A whiteT* 
brilliant surface at equal temperatures radiates much less 
heat than a dark and dull surface. The blackened cast-iron 
stove of the workman’s dwelling would heat far better than 
the porcelain stove of the middle-class home if the coal was 
not unfortunately supplied too parsimoniously thereto. We 
di’es^in summer in white clothes, because these form a kind 
of screen against the solar rays instead of radiating the heat 
they receive towards our bodies. 

Hence arose Dewar’s idea. Let us give unto Dewar what 
pertains unto Dewar — of completing d’Arsonval’s very happy 
conception by silvering the internal surfaces of these reci- 
pients w'ith double walls and intermediate vacuum — an idea, 
so much the more practical in that we know with what ease 
glass can be silvered, thanks to the reducing action of the 
introverted sugars on the solutions of silver salts.* 

These are the recipients shown here (Fig. 70) — a iriumph 
of the glass-blower’s art, because, as can well be imagined, it 

* One can also, according* to Dewar, introduce into the two envelopes a globule 
of mercury, the vapours of which will become condensed on the internal wall, and 
which cover it with a bright mirror surface as soon as liqxiid air is put into it. 
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id which, by their occurrence furnish another indication 
the still too rapid evaporation of the air. 

It signifies that, in point of fact, the means devised by 
Arsonval only places an obstacle in the way of the trans- 
ission of heat by conduction, and that heat can also propa- 
ite itself by a second means very different from the first. 

Furthermore, it must needs be thus, for if heat had at 
3 disposal no other means of diffusion than conduction, 
e sun coTild not warm the earth, separated therefrom by 
e boundless and perfect vacuum of the interplanetary 
ace. Now, we know that a metallic surface exposed to 
e sun becomes burning hot, much better than the sur- 
unding air : it cannot be the air which yields its heat 
ereto since it is the cooler of the two. This abnormal 
ating is due to the heat directly transmitted by the sun 
ider the form of heat-rays, which are completely analogous 
rays of light. 

All hot bodies— and it should be added all bodies which 
rround us, even ice, even carbonic acid snow, are 
iatively hot, and therefore emit, like the sun, heat-rays 
pable of warming bodies colder than themselves — it is this 
iiant heat which penetrates without obstacle tp the 
aid air across the transparent walls of the d’Ai’Sonval 
npients. This easy passage of the radiant heat can be 
own in a very striking manner in the beautiful experi- 
mt which we shall describe later, and which consist in 
inging about the very energetic combustion of an arc- 
np carbon in liquid oxygen enclosed in a d’Arsonval 
it-tube. If we approach our hand thereupon to this 
npient, filled with a liquid at — 180° C., we feel, so 
undant is the radiant heat crossing the vacuum space, a 
isation of heat approaching almost to burning. 

It is this easy passage of radiant heat which causes the 
uid air to evaporate with much too great a rapidity in 
s case, although evaporation is already ten times less 
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than when conductivity^, was free to act. This residual 
penetration is disastrous," as it prevents us on its account 
alone, Irom preserving for more than one day, the liquid , 
air contained in a one-litre recipient. 

Dewar’s improvement: Silvered vacuum recipients.— 
Thus notwithstanding the happy adoption of Dulong and 
Petit’s idea, we should be far from well advanced in the 
problem of preserving liquid air were it not that by a 
curious coincidence other work of the same scientific men 
was there most conveniently available to show us the means 
of barring the road to radiant heat in its turn, and to reduce 
almost to nothing the residual transmissibility which is 
already so slight in the d’Arsonval recipients. 

Dulong and Petit, however, have demonstrated that the 
capacitij for radiant transmission of the wall of a vessel 
varies greatly with the character of its surface. A whiteT^ 
brilliant surface at equal temperatures radiates much less 
heat than a dark and dull surface. The blackened cast-iron 
stove of the workman’s dwelling would heat far better than 
the porcelain stove of the middle-class home if the coal was 
not unfortunately supplied too parsimoniously thereto . W e 
dres^in summer in white clothes, because these form a kind 
of screen against the solar rays instead of radiating the heat 
they receive towards our bodies. 

Hence arose Dewar’s idea. Let us give unto Dewar what 
pertains unto Dewar — of completing d’Arsonval’svery happy 
conception by silvering the internal surfaces of these reci- 
pients with double walls and intermediate vacuum — an idea, 
so much the more practical in that we know with what ease 
glass can be silvered, thanks to the reducing action of the 
introverted sugars on the solutions of silver salts.’ 
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It was in 1887 that d’Arsonyal devised this elegant 
plication. 

Doubtless there was no question in his mind df pre- 
wing liquid air in suchlike recipients, as liquid air at 
at time was not yet being handled save in minimum 
antities in certain privileged laboratories. It is none the 
5S true, however, that the first application of these 
^ipients, for which purpose they were indeed devised, 
IS precisely to hold without fear of sensible evaporation 
other liquefied gas — chloride of methyl, which is frequently 
ed as an anaesthetic by surgeons.* As d’Arsonval states 
th infinite reason, the double-wall recipients with in- 
mal vacuum have been realised both as to form and use 
er since 1887. If the description, strictly speaking, is 
isonable in England, it is distressing in France to con- 
mtly hear these recipients called Dewar’s cups. 

The illustrious English scientist certainly devised, as 
■ back as 1874, a calorimeter to which he applied the 
iulating properties of a vacuum to avoid the causes of 
■or arising from the penetration of heat. But what 
)ws.the two objectives to have been very different, is that 
.en manipulating liquefied gases at the laboratory qf the 
Institution during a series of memorable investiga- 
ns’ continued ever since 1883, although exposed to 
atinual difificulties through their rapid evaporation ; 
hough Dewar was the first to think of iising suchlike 
sipients for liquefied gases, he did not actually do so 
892, that is, not till nine years after the very complete 
scription given of them by d’Arsonval. 

Notwithstanding everything, the recipients thus manu- 
tured are still very far from being sufficiently efficient, 
difficult is the preservation of this extraordinary liquid., 
aporation is only reduced thereby, in the litre size of 
ipient, to about one tenth of what it was in the recipient 

* ^Proceedings of the Biological Society of France/ Fehrnary 11th, 1888. 
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wliicli was not protected at all — and this is far too little. 
Here (Figs. 68 and 69) is a beaker of this kind which is 
filled '•with liquid air. 

After the agitation at starting has calmed down, you will 
see numerous bubbles continually rising in the liquid and 
rapidly increasing in size, which are nothing more than 



Fi<3s. 68 and 69. — Insufficiency of the vacuum alone as a means of protection against 
heat. The liqiud boils briskly, and after an instant the cup becomes cloudy 
and covered with rime. 


bubbles of vaporised liquid air ex^^ptly analogous to the 
bubbles of water- vapour when boiling. Wait a minute 
and you will see the external walls of the recipient get 
covered with mist, and then, especially if the temperature 
is low, with beautiful arborescent figures similar to those 
which winter produces on the windows of our apartments, 
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,nd which by their occurrence fiirnish another indication 
f the still too rapid evaporation of the air. 

It signifies that, in point of fact, the means devised by 
’Arsonval only places an obstacle in the way of the trans- 
aission of heat by conduction, and that heat can also propa- 
•ate itself by a second means very different from the first. 

Furthermore, it must needs be thus, for if heat had at 
;s disposal no other means of diffusion than conduction, 
h.e sun could not warm the earth, separated therefrom by 
lie boundless and perfect vacuum of the interplanetary 
pace. Now, we know that a metallic surface exposed to 
le sun becomes burning hot, much better than the sur- 
lunding air : it cannot be the air which yields its heat 
lereto since it is the cooler of the two. This abnormal 
eating is due to the heat directly ti*ansmitted by the sun 
ader the form of heat-roys, which are completely analogous 
» rays of light. 

All hot bodies— and it should be added all bodies which 
irround us, even ice, even carbonic acid snow, are 
latively hot, and therefore emit, like the sun, heat-rays 
ipable of warming bodies colder than themselves — it is this 
diant heat which penetrates without obstacle tp the 
piid air across the transparent walls of tie d’ Arsonval 
cipients. This easy passage of the radiant heat can be 
lown in a very striking manner in the beautiful experi- 
ent which we shall describe later, and which consist in 
'inging about the very energetic combustion of an arc- 
mp carbon in liquid oxygen enclosed in a d ’Arsonval 
st-tube. If we approach our hand thereupon to this 
icipient, filled with a liquid at — 180° C., we feel, so 
)undant is the radiant heat crossing the vacuum space, a 
nsation of heat approaching almost to burning. 

It.ls. this easy passage of radiant heat which causes the 
(uid air to evaporate with much too great a rapidity in 
is case, although evaporation is already ten times less 
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than when conductivity, was free to act. This residual 
penetration is disastrous, as it prevents us on its account 
alone, 'from preserving for more than one day, the liquid , 
air contained in a one-litre recipient. 

Dewar’s improvement: Silvered vacuum recipients.— 
Thus notwithstanding the happy adoption of Dulong and 
Petit’s idea, we should be far from well advanced in the 
problem of preserving liquid air were it not that by a 
curious coincidence other work of the same scientific men 
was there most conveniently available to show us the means 
of barring the road to radiant heat in its turn, and to reduce 
almost to nothing the residual transmissibility which is 
already so slight in the d’Arsonval recipients. 

Dulong and Petit, however, have demonstrated that the 
capacitij for radiant transmission of the wall of a vessel 
varies greatly with the character of its surface. A whiteT’ 
brilliant surface at equal temperatures radiates much less 
heat than a dark and dull surface. The blackened cast-iron 
stove of the workman’s dwelling would heat far better than 
the porcelain stove of the middle-class home if the coal Avas 
not unfortunately supplied too parsimoniously thereto. We 
dres^in summer inw'hite clothes, because these form a kind 
of screen against the solar rays instead of radiating the heat 
they receive towards our bodies. 

Hence arose Dewar’s idea. Let us give unto Dewar what 
pertains unto Dewar — of completing d’Arsonval’ s very happy 
conception by silvering the internal surfaces of these reci- 
pients w'ith double walls and intermediate vacuum — an idea, 
so much the more practical in that we know with what ease 
glass can be silvered, thanks to the reducing action of the 
introverted sugars on the solutions of silver salts.* 

These are the recipients shown here (Fig. 70) — a triumph 
of the glass-blower’s art, because, as can well be imagined, it 

* One can also, according to Dewar, introduce into the two envelopes a globule 
of mercury, the vapours of which will become condensed on the internal wall, and 
which cover it with a bright mirror surface as soon as liquid air is put into it. 
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is not very easy to successfully bjow one ■within the other 
two concentric bottles, often of the capacity of several litres, 
whose walls are only a few millimetres apart. ^ 

This achievement, we, however, have to regretfully add, 
must cross the Rhine or the Channel to reach its address. 



vacuum. 


France it is practically impossible to have these recipients 
ade. French specialists in this line have found it more 
nple to have nothing to do with the question, holding, no 
ubt, that they will be able to catch up the lost time, when 
3 game is worth the candle. Such an argument is far 
) often used in France and elsewhere, while little by 
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little the foreigner in n^any an important issue, like the 
persevering tortoise, acquires such a lead that atthe decisive 
moment it passes the vdnning post fifty lengths ahead of the 
sleepy hare. 

The solidity of the wonderful apparatus thus manufac- 
tured, from certain points of view at least, is disconcerting 
enough to upset our ideas on the resistance of materials. 
If the external envelope is thick enough to resist accidental 
blows fairly well, the interior lining is of the thinnest 
possible glass, only three tenths of a millimetre in certain 
parts. Now this onion skin, this soap bubble, on account of 
the internal vacuum, has to support the whole of the atmo- 
spheric pressure, or 10,330 kgs. per square metre, which 
corresponds to about loOO kgs. for a recipient of 5 litres ! 

The result is all the more extraordinary that this 
internal lining and the external envelope are united, as 
Fig. 70 shows, along their lips, about 6 cm. in length — 
united by a weld as fragile as are all welds of glass. 

Well, when the recipient is full of liquid air, not only 
does the lining bulb resist without giving way to the 
pressure of the 1600 kgs. mentioned above, but we can 
transfer the liquid and empty the recipient by inclining it. 
The weld is exposed in that case at the end of the long arm of 
a lever to a transverse strain due to the considerable weight 
of the fragile internal bulb with its 6 litres of liquid air ! 
We can very rightly marvel, it would seem, at such a result. 

We should not, however, conclude therefrom, that ex- 
cept in the case of simple beakers of small volume, this 
practice of transferring the liquid air by inclining the 
recipients which hold it, is to be recommended. 

Very far from it ! 

The misfortune, moreover, is that these recipients, so 
extraordinarily resisting in certain ways, behave, neverthe- 
less, in a deplorably capricious fashion under the influence 
pf the cold of liquid air, especially when the latter comes in 
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contact} -witti tlie -weld wliicli npites the lips of the two 
balloons at the top. Nine times out of ten nothing occ\irs, 
and we can transfer the liquid air without any precautions 
from one recipient to another without anything untoward 
happening ; the tenth time, when the first drop of liquid 
air reaches the badly conditioned weld — crack ! A slight 
noise, an ill-omened rending sound, followed by the covering 
of the whole of the outside of the bottle with rime, tells 
you that the latter is only fit to be cast on the scrap-heap — 
and thirty or forty francs to be written down on the wrong 
side of the profit and loss account. And here, at least, is an 
Dperation with which those who manipulate liquid air will 
lot be long in becoming familiar. 

On other occasions things occur in a more lively fashion. 
Che rupture is accompanied by an explosion similar to 
hat of an incandescent bulb, and caused, as in that case, 
»y the sudden entry of the external air into the inter- 
aediate vacuum, and likewise accompanied by the reduction 
3 powder of the mner bulb, but generally without any 
anger to the operator. 

This extreme fragility is all the more regrettable as 
lese recipients, owing to the difficulty and the ^minute 
ire required for their manufacture, are, as we have 
}ated, costly. It makes quite a risky operation of all 
.orage and transport of liquid air, and it is entirely due 
) this that the sale price of this liquid, whicji is so easy to 
reduce at the present time, cannot fall bmow five to six 
ancs a litre. 

Apparatus for withdrawals; precautions to be taken 
iring the' manipulation of liquid air. — We cannot, there- 
re, take too many precautions in the manipulation of 
pid air with the recipients we have been describing, 
e most essential being that the liquid air should never 
me in contact with the weld. 

We use for this purpose a rubber cork with two holes. 
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tlirongli wliich. ai’e passed„first a plunging tube a (Fig. 72) 
witb two bends, second, asliorttube (h), ending* in a rubber 
ball witli valve (P), similar to that wbicb liairdressers use 
for spraying their customers with questionable scents. 
The tube a is introd\'iced into the recipient and plunged 
with care, because of the violent ebullition which the glass 
occasions cm cooling by contact with the liquid air ; finally, 
the bottle is closed by the cork. A certain quantity of 



liquid air, especially if we have been rather quick, issues 
spontaneously through h, owing to the completion of the 
cooling of a. This is collected in the test-cup with double 
envelope, with which experiments are made, always care- 
fully avoiding, for fear of breakage, any contact of the 
liquid air with the weld which forms the upper edge of the 
bottle. If the quantity issued of itself be not sufficient, we 
can add to it by squeezing the ball repeatedly. 

The liquid air having been withdrawn, it is best to take 
oxxt the cork, which, without this precaution, would freeze 
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and lose its tightness. It shoujd be thus taken away after 
each -withdrawal. Among other precautions it is best also 
not to attempt, for reasons of economy, to thrust* the tube 
a through the cork too far, with the object of recovering 
the last drops of the liquid ; for if this tube should strike the 
bottom when the cork is pressed home the bottle would 
inevitably explode. To avoid such an accident, it is well, 
above all things, to determine the depth of the bottle with a 
wooden rod thrust with due precautions down to the bottom, 
and to regulate with this the length of 'a below the cork, 
to suit ; taking into account the amount the latter is thrust 
home into the neck, the end of the tube should reach within 
1 or 2 centimetres of the bottom. The corresponding loss 
of liquid is insignificant. We can at the same time deter- 
mine the quantity of liquid air at our disposal : it is suffi- 
cient when the rod touches the bottom of the bott|^e to wait 
an instant for it to be cooled; it is then taken out And it is 
waved for an instant in the air, and it gets covered with 
rime on the part which w'as immersed, which can be seen all 
the better if the rod be painted black. We can just as 
easily determine the level of the liquid air in a recipient by 
progressively plunging therein a piece of indiarubber-tube, 
the other extremity being held to the ear. The sizzling 
noise of a red-hot iron plunged in water, is produced the 
moment the tube touches the liquid. 

' The recipient from which we withdraw the liquid air is 
manifestly for the first few instants the seat of violent 
ebullition as well as all the various bodies or apparatus into 
which we plunge it for our experiments. This initial cooling 
in one and the other case must be conducted with prudence, 
and taking time, so as to avoid upsetting the recipient. 

Transference directly of liquid air from one double 
walled recipient to another should also be avoided. We 
nay succeed ten times, but will break everything the 
deventh time. 
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If, however, circumstances oblige, we should proceed by 
small instalments, always turning the test bottle from which 
we pour* through a certain angle, so that, thanks to the 
heating, of which we shall speak shortly, there should not be 
at any moment, real contact between the glass of the weld 
and the liquid air. 

It is also well in. this case to remove the ice which 
covers with a hard crust the neck of the recipients in which 
the liquid air has been kept for several days. We should 
remark that all these precautions, being taken and others 
also, the manipulator is always at the mercy of an accident 
of this kind, which is particularly disagreeable in the case 
of a lecture ; the mischance is then a capital one, and it is 
necessary so as to be in a position to repair same, first, to keep 
in reserve some appropriate remark, which should not fail 
to put critics in a good humour ; secondly, to always provide 
yourself with two bottles of liquid a;ir, two bottles containing, 
say, 1 litre each, so as not to find yourself at the end of your 
tether in the eventuality, always possible, of an accident. 
The author gives this advice because of sad experiences. 

Why should not these recipients be made of metal ? you 
will say. 

Verfly, an undoubted progress will be realised the day 
when we shall be able to reach such a result. The problem 
is, unfortunately, not one of the easiest, but it is not in- 
soluble. We have already reached in this direction some 
hopeful results, of which we shall speak further on (p. 268). 

Efficiency of the d’Arsonval and Dewar recipients — 
We have not spared our criticisms, as compensation for some 
dozens of experiments which failed and no end of lectures 
which were compromised thereby. 

ISTow let us pass to compliments. 

Fragility apart, the results obtained by this very 
rational combination so elegantly developed in the form of 
d’Arsonval’s and Dewar’s recipients are simply marvellous. 
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Pilled with, a liquid whose temperature differs from the 
normal temperature by over two hundred degrees, their 
external surface allows nothing of this to appear, and is not 
even covered by the slightest mistiness. We can well 
understand that under these conditions the duration of the 
preservation of liquid air may become very long. A 
balloon of 5 litres’ capacity belonging to d’Arsonval still 
ield a little liquid air twenty-eight days after it was filled. 
Twenty-eight days in a balloon is a record which aeronauts 
ffter a century and a half of efforts have only beaten in 
he pages of Jules Verne, and we have the right, com- 
paratively speaking, to congratulate ourselves hugely. 

It should be remarked, however, that all these 
■ecipients do not behave in such a brilliant fashion as the 
peerless one just mentioned. It is necessary, in fact, that 
he vacuum should be pushed to its extreme limit (equal to 
i Crooks’ vacuum). The last molecules of the air play a 
apital part in actively transjporting heat from one wall to 
be other without being affected thereby in their evolutions, 
s is the case with less perfect vacua, owing to their 
Dllisions with each other. Moreover, we can obtain 
pcipients capable of preserving liquid air for from eight 
) fifteen days pretty currently — it being understood that 
ith liquid air, jjreserving for eight days means that at the 
id of the eighth day the last drop has disappeared.'® This 
iplies that the calorific transmissibility, which was 
ready reduced to one tenth by the vacuum, undergoes a 
ill greater reduction by the silvering, whereby the total 
duction reaches to one two hundredth. These recipients 
11 for a furfiber interesting remark. If they prevent the 
cess of heat to their interior when holding a hot liquid, 
sy will also prevent with equal efibciency this liquid 
)m getting cold. Por instance, coffee which was boiled 
ir days ago, before being placed in such a recipient, could 
t be drunk now without risk of burning the throat. 
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It should be I’emarked that coiitx'ary to what would be 
douQ with liquid air, the recipient has to be corked to 
prevent ^he escape of the internal steam, which in this 
case is lighter than air. It is on this principle that thermos 
flasks are made, whose use is rapidly spreading, and which. 


Fia. 'TS, — Liquid air cup. 

in accordance with the season, preserve the cold or hot 
drinks which are placed therein. 

Besides the bottles with double walls, w'hich are more 
specially designed as holders for liquid air, Fig. 73 shows 
another form of recipient — a test cup with foot, like a 
champagne glass, which is used in the many very curious 
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xperiments to which liquid air fiends itself, which is also 
aade on the same principle of intermediate yacuum with 
aternal silvering. • 

In lecturing, however, it is often more convenient to 
se recipients with vacuum walls which are not silvered, 
"hich allow the audience to more easily follow the experi- 
lents. In these experiments of short duration the slightly 
lore rapid evaporation does not signify, because two or 
iree litres of liquid air suffice to illustrate the lecture of 
le most prolix lecturer. 

Use of low temperatures for the production of perfect 
icua. — We have just seen how extremely important, from 
le technical point of view, the securing of perfect vacua 
to the preservation of low temperatures — for vacua 
hich extend to one ten thousandth of an atmosphere, for 
:ample, %ould be wholly insufficient to produce good 
cipients for liquid air. 

Now it is very curious to observe that the low tempera- 
res themselves furnish precisely the most efficacious and 
)st convenient means which is known for obtaining these 
traordinary vacua : the whole question is to have at our 
iposal some liquid hydrogen and to follow the instructions 
Sir James Dewar, which amounts to saying tlfet the 
3cess for the present is not within the means of every- 
3. Liquid hydrogen, which is a substance ever so much 
re extraordinary than liquid air, since it only weighs 
) grm. per litre and boils at — 252° C., is as yet not 
iduced, as far as the world is concerned, save in certain 
•Optional laboratories besides that of Professor Dewar 
bhe Boyal Institution. 

However this may be, this is the process, and we shall see 
t it is worth- mentioning. 

The recipient in which we wish to produce the vacuum, 
it a Crooks’ tube, a balloon flask, a recipient with double 
Is or what not, is united by a glass tube soldered to a 
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small oulb, also of glass ; this is plunged for a few instants 
in a recipient containing liquid hydrogen. At this extra- 
ordinary temperature of — 252° 0. the air is not only liquefied, 
but congealed to the extent of no longer possessing the least 
vapour tension : thus all the molecules of air in the flask, 
down to the last, precipitate themselves in a flash into the 
bulb and fhere solidify. A puff of the blow-pipe separates 
the bulb from the recipient and the trick is done ; the 
vacuum thus produced in a few seconds is so perfect that 
the electric spark cannot traverse it. 

It is useless to remai’k that under those conditions there 
is no necessity to take the trouble to make a vacuum before- 
hand in the double-walled recipients required to hold the 
liquid hydrogen, as this liquid must automatically surround 
itself, as with a halo, with a vacuum to which there is no 
parallel. 

But liquid hydrogen is also, as we have just stated, a 
very rare produpt, very difficult to obtain, and we cannot 
dream of superseding by its aid the difficult and lengthy 
means which have been used up to this time in the manu- 
facture of incandescent electric lamps, the bulbs for 
radiography, the recipients for liquid air, etc. 

We could, it is true, get round the difficulty by filling 
the recipients to be exhausted with carbonic acid, then 
exhaust them as far as possible with an air-pump, then 
condense the residuum by means of liquid air. At the best 
the results would be very far from equally good, because 
of the traces of air which the carbonic acid always contains, 
and of the extreme importance, which we have recognised 
as belonging to the last traces of gaseous matter, and which 
are inevitably present under these conditions. 

Happily, as we shall presently see (p. 263), thanks to 
another very important discovery of Dewar’s, an infinitely 
preferable method may be substituted." 
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Impossibility of preserving liquid air in closed vessels. 

-If liquid air can be easily preserved in the opert vessels 
f ■which we have been speaking, it would be wrong to 
[link that it could be. preserved better still in closed 
letallic recipients, which would entirely prevent evapora- 
-on. Many have been those who have fallen into this 
rror ! 

However paradoxical it may seem, it is absolutely 
npossible to preserve a single drop of liquid air in a closed 
3cipient, though it be supposed to be sufficiently solidly 
lade to resist the enormous pressures which would be 
rought into play. 

Moreover, in an open recipient the penetration of heat 
compensated for at each instant, by the cold resulting 
■om the evaporation of a corresponding quantity of liquid, 
id the remaining liquid is able to maintain in this way, 
itil complete evaporation, its temperature of — 190° 0. 
1 a closed recipient, on the contrary, th^s cannot be the 
bse. Here the penetrating heat, instead of being con- 
antly eliminated outside with the products of evaporation, 
ill necessarily be accumulated in proportion as it pene- 
ates into the recipient, whence a parallel and progressive 
se in ■ the temperature and in the pressure of the liquid 
r, which will rapidly attain to its critical temperature of 
■ 140° C. 

But above this temperature we know that the air 
nnot any longer remain in the liquid state ; it will, 
erefore, take on the gaseous state as a whole, and 
ivelop naturally a most formidable pressure, which might 
entually attain 800 atmospheres, since the density of 
[uid air is 800 times that of gaseous air at the ordinary 
mperature. The recipient would thereupon be trans- 
rmed into a formidable shell, but it will no longer hold 
single drop of liquid air. 

Here, in corroboration of the preceding explanations, is 
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a small experiment which is not devoid of interest. In a 
weided iron tube, closed at one end (Fig. 74), a small 
amount of liquid air is poured, and when the violent ebul- - 



Fict. 74. — Violent expansion of liquid air evaporating in a c losed vessel. 

lition at first started is calmed, the tube is closed with an 
india-rubbet* cork. At the end of an instant the rapid 
increase of pressure in the interior of the tube suddenly 
brings about the violent ejection of the cork. 

An English company uses this process to manufacture 
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letal cartridges, whicli, being hemetically closed, explode 
'hen the internal pressui’e has increased sufficiently, 
his company asserts that very favourable resirlts can 
ms be obtained in working certain coal and other mines 
here ordinary explosives producing flames, even those 
hich we are learning to make with coal and liquid air, 
)uld not be used without danger. '' 

We can gather from the above explanations that the 
aly gases capable of being preserved in the liquid state in 
eel bottles are those whose critical temperature is higher 
lan that of the environment, that is, those which can be 
piefied by the effect of pressure alone, such as carbonic 
iid, sulphurous acid, etc. All others, e. g. oxygen, 
i'drogen, nitrogen, etc., can only be stored in the gaseous 
ate. 



CHAPTER IX 


PEOPEETIES AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF LIQUID AIR 

it 

Colour, — Why is the sky blue P What notes of discord 
has this question not sown in the physicists’ camp P Now, 
as you can perceive from this sample contained in a non- 
silvered holder, liquid air possesses an unmistakably blue 
colour, due to the oxygen it contains, which is all the more 
intense the more oxygen is present. This blue colour 
recalls exactly the colour of the sky. 

Almost always the appearance of liquid air is opalescent 
and off colour, and the opalescence is often accentuated so as 
to give the liquid a milky appearance. This appearance is 
more noticeable when the liquid air issues from the manu- 
facturing apparatus, and when the drying and decarbonisa- 
tion of the air have not been carried very far, and is due 
to the ^presence of diminutive crystals of cai’bonic acid and 
of water produced at this unusual temperature. It is 
easy to relieve the liquid air of these impurities b}? filtering, 
which can not only be effected by using an ordinary filter — 
a result always received with surprise by the numerous 
people who are inclined to deny to such a liquid the 
properties of ordinary liquids — but which can be carried 
out, as you will observe (Fig. 75), with extreme ease. 
Those who see the experiment for the first time, especially 
chemists, to whom difficult filtrations are one of the plagues 
of their lives, never give up believing that the filter has a 
hole through it ; nothing of the kind is the case, because you 
can see that the liquid is pei’fectly limpid and mobile, and- 
that the impurities remain on the filter as a crystalline down. 
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The filter should be placed in a metallic tundish or can 
> used alone as shown in the figure. A glass tundi'sh 
ould probably suffer badly from the operation, dnd its 
■eaking would bring about sympathetically the breakage 
the test-glass. 



Fxa, 76 .'-‘I'iltermg liquid air. 

Variation of the boiling-point of oxygen mixtures 
th their composition. — So far as concerns the tempera- 
te of boiling of liquid air under atmospheric pressure, 
1 have several times given the figure as — 193’5° C. 
►w this figure refers to liquid air of normal composition. 
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that is, containing 21 |ier cent, of oxygen. In ^ooint of 



Fio. 76.— Variation in tlie boiling-points of the mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen 
according to their composition taken as abscissae. 

fact, liquid air of this composition is’ hardly ever met with 
in practice, for we shall mention further on the extremely 
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portant fact that when liquid ^air evaporates, its two 
sments participate unequally in this evaporation, so that 
3 liquid is progressively enriched in oxygen, and attains 
ite at the end of evaporation, a composition approxinlat- 
^ very pure oxygen. ! 

Pari passu with the development of evaporation, jbhe 
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77. — Vapour tensions of normal liquid air, of nitrogen and of oxygen as 
motions of tlie temperature (or temperatures of ebullition under pressure). 


perature of boiling is raised, and having started from 
193‘5° 0., it finishes up finally and inevitably at the 
perature of ebullition of pure oxygen, viz. — 182‘5° 0. 
We have drawn in Fig. 76, according to Baly’s experi- 
ts described further on, the temperature of mixtures 
iquid nitrogen and oxygen, not only for the composi- 
of normal liquid air, but for the composition where, 
^en = 0. The temperature under these conditions 
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starts from the point of ebullition of liquid nitrogen. It' 
■syilb be remarked that the temperature of ebullition is 
rising more and more rapidly in proportion that higher 
compositions are reached. This is due to the fact that up 
to a rather high composition oxygen only plays a very 
secondaiy part in the evaporation, as Baly’s curves -will 
show (p. 3b5). 
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Fio. 78.— Vapour tensions of oxygen and nitrogen at very low temp^atures (or the 
temperatures of ehnllition under reduced pressure). 

Variation of the boiling-point or of the point of 
liquefaction with the pressure. — Curve No. II, Fig. 77, 

shows how the pressure influences the temperature pro- 
duced by the ebullition of the air or its converse liquefac- 
tion. This curve only gives approximate results, because 
we shall see that the liquefaction of air, like its evapora- 
tion, implies the phenomenon of the separation of its two 
elements, so that ,for the same temperature the pressure 
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varies with the amount liquefied^ Strictly speaking, what 
should be drawn is, according to Duhem’s nomenclature 
p. 350), a cuiwe of the dew poiitts of the air at different 
jressures and a curve of the points of ebullition. The 
lecessary determinations however have not, as far as we 
mow, been yet made. 

Curves I and II of the same figure represent respec- 
ively the vapour tensions of the oxygen and nitrogen as 
unctions of the temperature. 

Curves I and II , (Fig. 78) have the same meaning as 
lie pi’eceding, but for pressures lower than atmospheric 
ressure. We see how considerable is the variation in 
jmperature due to this simple variation of 1 atmo- 
ohere below atmospheric pressure, and how efficient, 
lerefore, is the use of a vacuum to lower the temperature 
f these liquids. This is due to the variation in tempera- 
ire depending in a great measure upon the ratio of the 
itial pressure to the final pressure, a ratio which is 
pxally large, for example, between 1 atmosphere and OT 
between 10 atmospheres and 1. 

We can, moreover, easily understand that it should be 
, because, according to the explanations we have given 
. 10), the temperature of a liquid, in presence of fts own 
pour alone, is fixed at the point where the vapour tension 
lances the pressure. 

Now it'»is theoretically only at absolute zero that the 
pour tension of a liquid = 0, so that if the pressure 
pported by the liquid could be reduced down to 0 — that 
to say, if its vapour could be completely absorbed so as 
maintain an absolute vacuum — the temperature of this 
uid would fall of itself to absolute zero; 

Densities of liquid air, of liquid oxygen and of liquid 
xogen. — Let us pour into a glass filled with water a 
allquantityof liquid air (Fig. 79). ' The violent ebullition 
ich is evolved is accompanied by thick velvety smoke pro- 
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ducing the most beautiful effects, especially in a brilliantly 
lighted room. We can see the liquid globules forming, 
which, though at first confined to the surface, dip after- 
wards deeper and deeper into the water notwithstanding the 
violent ebullition. This is due to the density of liquid air, 



Fig. 79. — Experiment on the density of lit^uid air. 


by a curious coincidence, being approximately equal to that 
of water, a little more or a little less according to its 
contents of oxygen. 

At the first starting of evaporation, the liquid, being 
lighter, remains therefore at the surface of the water, but be- 
comingmore and more dense as the evaporation continues, the 
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3urious dipping we have noticed is brought about. Exactly 
the density of liquid nitrogen under atmospheric press*'ure 
= 0'880 of that of water, while that of oxygen ='’1'120.* 
The two liquids mix without sensible contraction, so that, 
IS d’Arsonval has remarked, a knowledge of their density 
)btained by using a simple density-meter results at once in 
aiowing their composition. For if x and (1(X) — x) be 
he respective compositions in oxygen and nitrogen and A 
he density observed, we have — 

a; X 1-120 + (100-®) x 0 880 _ 

whence — 




100Jl-88 

0-24 


and (100-®) 


112 - 100 ^ 
“ 0-24 


Heat of evaporation of liquid air; its use as a 
ifrigerant. — The time has now come to destroy a legend. 

It will have been remai’ked that in the preceding 
:periment, notwithstanding contact with such an ex- 
emely cold liquid the water in the glass remained per- 
stly liquid. Wow certain writers, who have never seen a 
op of liquid air and are all the more anxious to appear 
dl informed, state barefacedly that the said drop 
fi&ces to freeze a glass of water entirely, and that the 
igdom of ice is at an end. 

This is wholly untrue as we have seen. 

In point of fact the liquid in the glass is much cooled, 
fc at most a very slight film of ice will be floating on the 
ter at the spot where each globule of liquid air has com- 
ted evaporated. 

Effectively, so far as quantity the cold stored by liquid 
is nothing extraordinary ; far from it ; its heat of evapo- 
ion is very closely 50 calories per kilogramme, + so that — 
sxpected fact — we find that 1 kg. of liquid air when 

* Olszewski, ‘ Wied. Annal/ 1886, xxxi, p. 58. 

!“ Oxygen 51 calories per kilogramme, nitrogen 48 oaloiies per kilogramme. 
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evaporated produces notably less cold than 1 kg. of ice 
when melting, which absorbs, in fact, in this fusion 79 
calories -! It is true that bv arranging matters suitably we 
could add the heat of heatiny up the gas evolved, to the heat of 
evaporation, which would bring up the total refrigerating 
effect of 1 kg. of liquid air to that of 1'25 kg. of ice ; it is 
assuredly not much, and we might have expected better, 
but it is what it is, which suffices for those who know.* 
Thxis it follows that what is remarkable in liquid air is 
not at all the quantity of cold which it brings into play, but 
the quality of this cold, the extraordinary low temperatures 
whicli are attained thereby ; it is because of this very 
qualit^q that the cold stored in liquid air is obtained at very 
much greater expense than that involved in ice.f Whence 
this conclusion. If this quality of cold is necessary for the 
frigorific application we have in view, if we wish by its help 
to freeze alcohol, for example, the employment of liquid air 
will be quite logical, and perfectly justified, but its \ise 
would be ridiculous if the quality of the degrees of cold was 
a matter of indifference, as is the case when it is the ques- 
tion of icing bottles or of holding back the fermentation of 
beer. To use liquid air instead of ice under such circum- 
stance# would be just as unreasonable as to pump water from 
a depth of 190 metres when we had at our disposal a well of 
ten metres depth or water from a spring. 

Also, generally, the uses to which ice is actually put 
would not at all justify, as has been contended, the use of 
liquid, air. This would be an unreasonable application 
which people have a mania for proposing, and which it is 
most assuredly the interest of the new industry to decline. 

Be it understood, we must exclude from this severe 

* We can still further increase the frigorific effect of liquid air hy about a 
dozen calories by making the air evaporated under pressure perform some mechanical 
work. 

t A horse-power hour, as we have seen, produces in practice 100 degrees of cold 
in the form of liquid air ; it could furnish more than 2000 in the form of ice. 
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3riticism the cases where some effect which is peculiar to 
iquid air besides refrigeration comes into plaj. J’or 
nstance, liquid air might be usefully employed when it is- 
lesired to obtain cold which is absolutely devoid of moisture 
ls is the case often in the question of conserving food, in 
he wine-producing industries, etc., and better still in the 



Fia. 80. - Liquid air poured with impunity on the back of the hand. 

newal of air, where its superoxygenation is a matter of 
oment, which might be the case when the management 
a theatre were*anxious to secure for their building a 
lod reputation in sanitary circles. . 

Specific heat of liquid air.— According to Dewar’s re- i 
arches the specific heat of liquid air is about half that j 
water, viz. 0‘5. i 
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Singular effects due to calefaction. — On account of its 
excessive temperature, we might fear that liquid air 
might bfe a terribly dangerous body to handle. Now, here 
is a surprise. We can let a stream of liquid air fall on the 
back of one’s hand (Fig. 80). Nothing happens. We can 
plunge a finger into liqiiid air. Again nothing happens. 



Fia. 81 .— How you can with impunity take liquid air in your mouth. 

Still better : The operator who was photographed for 
Fig. 81 turned into his mouth the stream of liquid 
particles produced by the sudden immersion of an india- 
rubber tube in a test-glass containing liquid air. He does 
not, it is true, look very happy over it, but this may be 
due to lack of enthusiasm. You must not, however, push 
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the experiment to the extent of » swallowing a mouthful of 
this liquid air, as d’Arsonyal’s unfortunate victim did, 
who suddenly found himself swelling like an air-ball, and 
had promptly to deflate himself by the best means at his 
disposal. 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary innocuous- 
iiess of liquid air for our organs ? It signifies simply 



Fia. 82. — Experiments on calef action. 


lat the interesting phenomenon of calefaction intervenes, 
holly identical with that which is produced when a drop 
water deposits itself on an iron plate which is -red-hot : 
ving to the very high temperature of the skin in com- 
irison with the liquid air, a layer of evaporated air is 
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formed between the liquid air and the skin, which prevents 
a contact, which, if it took place, would inevitably destroy 
the tissues after the fashion of a violent burn. 

But, undoubtedly, w'e must beware, in these experiments, 
of an excess of confidence in the virtues of cal ef action, and 
certainly not abandon one’s finger too long to the liquid air. 
A few secands longer would possibly allow you to escape 
with a very serious burn ; yet a few seconds more and your 



Fig. 83. — The order is to break — crack ! 


finger would be nothing more than a small motionless 
yellowish object, very easy to break with the blow of a 
hammer. 

However unexpected the preceding experiments may 
appear, this remarkable property of oalefaction can be made 
apparent in still more striking manner by the following 
experiment : A metallic ball of from 1'5 to 2 cm. diameter 
is immersed in liquid air in a transparent test-glass 
(Fig. 82). The ebullition is at first relatively moderate, 
and continues such (during one or two minutes, because 
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tlie ball is not wetted, and the .gaseous layer which very 
visibly surrounds it prevents its I’apid cooling. At a given 
moment the ball is cold enough for the liquid to wet it, 
and an enormous renewal of ebullition is suddenly observed. 

It is also by reason of an identical phenomenon that 
this thick glass, into which we are going to suddenly pour 
liquid air (Fig. 83), will not break at first starting, as the 
liquid air is not in intimate contact therewith. At a given 
moment, the glass, having progressively cooled, the liquid 
air can suddenly wet it, and most probably you will see it 
fly into splinters through its violent contraction at the 
points of contact. If, however, the glass contains a little 
water, we can, without risk, pour liquid air into it, as we 
have seen (Fig. 70). We can therefore with impunity, in 
old fashioned champagne glasses, cool our champagne with 
liquid air to the accompaniment of thick velvety smoke 
of the most attractive appearance. 

Thanks to calefaction, direct contact with liquid air in ease 
of breakage of recipients or other circumstances is, there- 
:ore, much less terrible than we might think, and it is even 
n general inoffensive, but to touch it with metallic articles 
}ooled through contact therewith may be much more dis- 
igreeable, as there is no longer any gaseous layeF which 
!an intervene. Therefore it is well, not to touch these 
)bject8 save with the protection of a piece of waste, being 
lareful that the waste has not imbibed liquid air, other- 
yise its contact would be very disagreeable — not to say 
langerous. 

Liquid air is innocuous for microbes. — Microbes can 
[uite easily accommodate themselves to liquid air. To 
heir profound astonishment bacteriologists have been com- 
piled to acknowledge how feeble is the action of .liquid 
ir on the majoiuty of these minute organisms. When 
modest temperature of 60° or 80° 0. is enough to 
estroy them, the •— 190° C. of liquid air seems not to 
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affect many of them at all. The proof is that after three 
weeks’ immersion, Charrin’s pyrocyanic bacillus, when 
brought back to a less cold world, recommenced quite 
philosophically to secrete the blue matter from which it 
derives its name. Certain scientists have even introduced 
some obvious improvements in the above modus operandi ; 
they have*booled down, then warmed up the microbes fora 
number of times, submerging them on each occasion in 
liquid air, then without any intermediate stage into water 
at + 50° 0). Nothing happened to them ! When brought 
back for the last time to the ordinary temperature they 
were at once ready to recommence their terrible career. 
D’Arsonval has given an ingenious explanation of this 
extraordinary immunity, based on the evident extra- 
ordinary character of the osmotic pressures in the micro- 
scopic bacterial cells. Under these enormous pressures 
the water in these cells could not possibly freeze even at 
— 190° 0., and the cells would thus escape from destruction, 
to which they otherwise would inevitably be condemned. 

This, in any case, is a singular contribution to the 
seductive theory of the common origin of life in the 
universe, since it shows \is that under the condition of a 
oelestijfl catastrophe, vital germs could be transported 
from one world to another without being stopped by the 
enormous cold of interplanetary space. 

Magnetic properties of liquid air. — Since we are 
studying the physical properties of liquid air we ought to 
point out one of a somewhat special order, but so remark- 
able that one cannot really pass it in silence. Liquid air, 
in fact, shares with iron, nickel and cobalt, the curious 
property' of being magnetic. Assuredly its magnetism is 
not comparable with that of iron, but it permits it, 
however, as Dewar has shown, to attach itself to the poles 
of a powerful electro-magnet (Dig. 84) from which it 
detaches itself as soon as the current is cut off. 
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This property is due to the ©xygeh, in connection with 
which it was first pointed out about 1840, by Becquerel, 
who was operating with wood charcoal saturated with 
oxygen. It is, therefore, all the moi’e marked and the 
more pronounced the more the liquid is oxygenated. 

Moreover, when liquid air is placed between the poles, 
it is not only the oxygen but the whole of the lil|uid which 
remains suspended ; there is no separative action. When, 
however, we cause the nitrogen of the air to solidify, which 
will be spoken of later, by boiling the liquid air in mono, 
the oxygen remains in liquid state in the frozen mass which 



Fia. 84. — The magnetism of liquid oxygen. 


is formed, and we can then by means of an electric 
magnet cause the drops of oxygen to issue from the 
meshes of the mass in which they are imprisoned. 

We are therefore in the position, at - the' present 
moment, to separate out the molecules of the air with a 
magnet, exactly as we can separate oxit iron filings from 
copper filings. 

It is an occasion, it appears, for affirming that science 
often reserves singular surprises for us ! 

We can carry out under another form, more visible to- 
a. numerous audience, the following experiment with the 
magnetic properties of oxygen. A test-tube of thin glass 
Billed with liquid air is suspended from a long thread 
attached to a bracket. We approach the tube to an 
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electro-magnet, -wliich we magnetise : the tube remains 
attached. We cut off the current : the tube falls. 



Fi 0 . 85. — Production of snow in the flame of a gas-jet. 

To succeed properly, we must have a powerful enough 
electro-magnet and a very long string, 1‘5 to 2 metres in 
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length, so that the angle of th-e string with the vertical 
when the tube is attached may be slight. 

Consequences of the extreme cold of liquid air f produc- 
tion of snow in the flame of a Bunsen burner. — A great pro- 
portion of the propetdies of liquid air are essentially due to 
its very low temperature. Nothing discloses this in appear- 
ance, but if we plunge into this calm and limpfd liquid a 
mercury or alcohol thermometer, they are frozen up and 


Fia. 86. — India-riibber tube coming out of the bath. 

iestroyed in the flash of an eye. The temperature of liquid 
lir can, in fact, be only measured with electric thermometers 
Fig. 28 a), or by special thermometers of petrol vapour of 
vhich we shall speak presently. 

It is difficult to show the extreme cold of liquid air in 
i more striking fashion than by the following experiment, 
n which the metallic ball which we used to demonstrate 
he phenomena of calefaction will again help. 

Holding by its stem the refrigerated ball as above, let 
IS bring it (Fig. 85) into the colourless flame of a Bunsen 
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burnk’. Strange fact ! it gets covered, during a long 
moment, in tliis very hot flame with a layer of rime, becom- 
ing thicker and thicker through the condensation of the 
water and the carbonic acid of the flame. 

Hardening of various bodies in liquid air- — We have 
risked, a short time ago, freezing a finger by plunging it 
in liquid air ; this would only have been a particular case 
of one of the strangest properties of this substance — or 
rather of the temperature which it brings into play — that 
of hardening through contact, the majoidty of the bodies 
with which we are familiar, so as to make them unrecog- 
nisable. This india-rubber tube which we dip into liquid 
air becomes as stiff as a drum-stick (Fig. S6), and produces, 
when we strike it against a bottle, the sound of a metal 
rod, and breaks like glass under the hammer; these fruits, 
grapes, cherries, etc., all become veritable glass marbles, 
and rebound as such on a metal plate (Fig. 87). 

The bills of fare of our meals would become very dis- 
couraging if we had to live at such temperatures. By the 
side of these fruits which have become as hard as pebbles, 
this beefsteak, wari'anted prime cut, breaks the plates 
quite gaily when taken from a short bath in liquid air. 
This is, indeed, one of the applications of liquid air which is 
most familiar to ordinary mortals. Happily there are on the 
credit side of its balance-sheet more ambitious achievements. 

Nevertheless, all this is far from being only amusing, and 
could become the foundation of useful applications. Cork 
and meat, which are the despair of those who wish to 
reduce them to powder, can be thiis reduced with the 
greatest ease when they have imbibed liquid air ; wool 
and felt become very friable under similiar conditions, and 
in this connection we would point out that a method of 
treating old hats as they deserve would be to dip them in 
liquid air and apply a stick to reduce them to fragments. 

Another striking experiment, and which does not fail to 
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excite tlie liveliest interest at lectures, is the follo^^ing : 
flowers, and, for example, this rose, are transformed in-the 
liquid air into porcelain flowers, which at the slighterst shake 
will fall into dust (Fig. 88). 

Throngk an analogous effect, a pencil plunged into the 
liquid airi while it remains cold, loses its capacity for 
writing through the extreme hardening of the 'blacklead. 
This shows that we should be mistaken were we to think 
that the preparation of blacklead, which is used as a 



Fiq-. 87. — A beefsteak, armotir clad j frozen and nnfrozen fruit. 


ubricant in many of the ordinary machines, could fuffil this 
ise in liquid air machines instead of petrol ether. 

All these effects are obviously physical and momentary, 
nd the initial temperature being restored, the india-rubber, 
be fruit, the beefsteak, return, each in their own fashion, to 
aeir primitive condition. 

Modifications in the cohesion of metals.— There is 
othing, even metals, which does not find its cohesion in 
quid air completely altered throxxgh the closer packing of 
s molecules. 

Spiral springs of lead become competitors with those of 
eel when taken from liquid air, as you can see by the one 
hg. 89} which we have loaded, after being cooled, with a 
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rathfer considerable weight. Its temporary elasticity dis- 
appears almost instantaneously at the points where the 
operator’s breath causes a current of warm air, which brings 
the metal back to its initial softness. 

A leaden bell acquires in this refrigerating bath the 
sonorous qualities which we are not accustomed to find in this 
metal, fron itself is profoundly modified in its properties 
to the extent that a sheet iron bottle filled with liquid air 



88. — A bouquet refrigerated by liquid air. 


becomes sufficiently friable to be broken with a blow of a 
hammer (Fig. 90). On the other hand, if the metal becomes 
friable its resistance to tension is enormously increased, to 
such an extent indeed that wire strands can support, with- 
out breaking, weights twice as heavy as at the ordinary 
temperature. 

Here is an experiment in point which is wholly con- 
vincing : We have attached a 2 kg. weight to this handle 
by a lead wirfe, 1 mm. in section, which woxild be wholly 
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nsufficient to suppbx't this weight, but this wire is parsed 
through a small hole into a small glass sheath, which can 
je filled with liquid air by immersing it in a test-tube 
before hooking on the weight. The resistance to tension 
this wire is then increased to such an extent that we 


Ficf. 89. — Paradoxical spiral spring. 

an now raise the weight by the handle; only the heating 
if the wire is rapid, and after a few seconds it breaks 
Figs. 91 and 92). 

The following, according to Dewar, is the extent of the 
hange in wires of various metals. 

The data relate to the resistance to rupture of wires of 
rS mm. diameter. ’ 
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Fig. 90. — Wliat a blow from a hammer does for an iron bottle after immersion in 

liquid air. 


Lead itself more than doubles its resistance. 

All these expeiiments are only amusing, but they open 
interesting vistas into the laws which govern matter. 


FEEEZIITG OF LiaUIBS : MERCXTEY, ALCOHOL, ETC. 

As a matter of course, at these ultra-Siberian tempera- 
tures, almost all the liquids which we know take on the 
solid state. Mercury becomes frozen with an ease which 
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insufficient to support this iveight, but this wii’e is pa’ssed 
bhrongh a small hole into a small glass sheath, which can 
oe filled with liquid air by immersing it in a test-tube 
before hooking on the weight. The resistance to tension 
Df this wire is then increased to such an extent that we 


Fio. 89.^Paradoxical spiral spring. 

lan now raise the weight by the handle; only the heating 
►f the wire is rapid, and after a few seconds it breaks 
Figs. 91 and 92). 

The following, according to Dewar, is the extent of the 
hange in wires of various^metals. 

The data relate to the resistance to rupture of wires of 
',•5 mm. diameter. ' 
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liquid air. 


Lead itself more than doubles its resistance. \ 

All these experiments are only amusing, but they open\ 
interesting vistas into the laws which govern matter. 


FREEZING OF LiaXJIDS : MEECURY, ALCOHOL, ETC. 

As a matter of course, at these ultra-Siberian tempera- 
tures, almost all the liquids which we know take on the 
solid state. Mercury becomes frozen with an ease whicL' 
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s almost laughable, for against the — 40° 0. which it calls 
or, we have — 190° 0. to dispose of. And it is not at “all, 
lommonplace, as you can see here (Figs. 93 and '^4), to 
Irive nails with a hammer of quicksilver cast in a test-tube, 
ir — singular association of ideas ! — to pulverise the india- 



Fia. 9.1. -Experiment on the increased resistance to tension in metals. 


bber with which we were experimenting with this 
ircury hammer ! 

Proof alcohol itself, which was considered once upon a 
le as very refractory to freezing, loses all right to this 
Dutation, because it has acquired the hardness of a stone 
ig before the temperature of liquid air. 
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The experiment may be ti’ied by submerging a test-tube 
containing a little alcohol in liquid air. 

At the end of an instant, the alcohol, which is at first 
syrupy, is transformed into a crystalline block. 

If we replace the alcohol of the above experiment by 



Fia. 92. — Experiment on the increased resistance to tension in metals. 

rum, anisette or Chartreuse — placing them for fear of 
breakage in metal goblets, which, by means of a string, we 
can plunge half-way into liquid air until the remarkable 
thickening, which is the first stage to solidification, become 
apparent. We can in this fashion obtain a kind of paste 
.which we can extract with a spoon, and which we can 
swallow, if we like, without disagreeable effects, notwith- 
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sanding its very low temperature, tliauks to the'' low 
Deoific heat of alcohol, and thanks also to tlie anaesthetic 
ffeot of low temperatures, whose peculiarities we have 
[ready pointed out (p. 35). 

In this way we obtain iced drinks, Avhich Brillat-Savarin 
ould not have disavowed, and which deserve to become 
le fashion, if this halting excursion into the- realm of 
.icldle-dass coohenj be permitted us. 



Figs. 93 and 94. — Manufacture and use of an uncommon hammer. 


Case of petrol-ether; d’Arsonval’s experiments; liquid 
r thermometers. — Almost the only one among liquids, 
trol-ether or gasolene, has the courage of its qualities in 
3 presence of liquid air, and can resist congelation. We 
seen above that Claude had the idea of putting this 
narkable property to use to ’ensure the lubrication of 
chines with moving parts used in the manufacture of 
uid air. 
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it can also be applied to tlie construction of ordinary 
thermometers to replace the electric thermometers which 
are habitually used to determine low temperatures, and 
especially that of liquid air. 

But, for such uses in connection with thermometers, it 
is essential that the liquid should he absolutely uncongelable, 
and the rectifications to which we subject petroleum, in 
manufacture, to obtain petrol-ether would be insufficient 
for a really good result. 

D’Arsonval devised for this object a most elegant 
method of purification, and which is capable of being 
applied equally to the separation of different gases, and to 
thus furnish a very valuable method of analysis. We quote 
his own words : the “ sang froicl ” with which he puts forward 
the most disconcerting ideas is most suggestive. 

“ The process is extremely simple, as the petroleum 
can contain in solution certain hydrocarbons which are 
condensable at low temperatures. The first thing to do 
is to separate oixt these gases. We start, therefore, by 
placing these petroleums in vacuo ; with a suction pipe 
the gases in solution are removed, then we proceed to a 
first congelation in methyl chloride at — 23° C. to separate 
out the benzine. To separate out the other products 
whose points of fusion are still lower, the petroleum is then 
plunged in a mixture 'of acetone and cai’bonic acid snow 
at r- 80° C., and in this way we manage to condense 
another series. Finally, if we place the recipient contain- 
ing the petroleum at — 80° C. in communication with a 
recipient plunged in liquid air at — 190° C., so as to distil 
the petroleum at — 80° C. by heating, and condensing the 
vapours at — 190° C., we shall obtain liquids which are 
wholly uncongelable in liquid air and may be used in the 
construction of thermometers for very low temperatures.” 

Heating petroleum at — 80° 0. is certainly not an usual 
expression, and many of our readers will not fail to be non- 
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standing its very low teniperal:.iu’e, thanks to the^ low- 
specific heat of alcohol, and thanks also to the anaesthetic 
effect of low temjjeratures, whose jDeouliarities have 
already pointed out (p. 35). 

In this way we obtain iced drinks, which Brillat-Savarin 
would not have disavowed, and which deseiwe to become 
tlie fashion, if this halting- excursion into the'- realm of 
middle-class coulcer ij be permitted us. 



I’las. 93 and 94. — Manufacture and use of an uncommon hammer. 


Case of petrol-ether; d’Arsonval’s experiments; liquid 
dr thermometers. — Almost the only one among liquids, 
)etrol-etlier or gasolene, has the courage of its qualities in 
he presence of liquid air, and can resist congelation. We 
lave seen above that Claude had the idea of putting this 
enaarkable property to use to ’ensure the lubrication of 
lachines with moving parts used in the manufacture of 
iquid air. 
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It can also be applied to the construction of ordinary 
theannometers to i-eplace the electric thermometers "which 
are habitually used to determine low temperatures, and 
especially that of liquid air. 

But, for such uses in connection with thermometers, it 
is essential that the liquid should be absolutely uncongelable, 
and the rectifications to which Ave subject petroleum, in 
manufacture, to obtain petrol-ether would be insufficient 
for a really good result. 

D’Ai'sonval devised for this object a most elegant 
method of purification, and which is capable of being 
applied equally to the separation of different gases, and to 
thus furnish a very valuable method of analysis. We quote 
his OAvn Avords : the “ sang froid ” Avith which he jDuts forward 
the most disconcerting ideas is most suggestive. 

“ The process is extremely simple, as the petroleum 
can contain in solution certain hydrocarbons which are 
condensable at low temperatures. The first thing to do 
is to separate out these gases. We start, therefore, by 
placing these petroleums in vaaio ; with a suction pipe 
the gases in solution are removed, then we proceed to a 
first congelation in methyl chloride at — 23° C. to separate 
out the benzine. To separate out the other products 
whose points of fusion are still lower, the petroleum is then 
plunged in a mixture 'of acetone and cai’bonic acid snoAV 
at ^ 80° C., and in this way we manage to condense 
another series. Finally, if we place the recipient contain- 
ing the petroleum at — 80° 0. in communication with a 
recipient plunged in liquid air at — 190° C., so as to distil 
the petroleum at — 80° 0. by heating, and condensing the 
vapours at — 190° 0., we shall obtain liquids which are 
wholly uncongelable in liquid air and may be used in the 
construction of thermometers for very low temperatures.” 

Heating petroleum at — 80° C. is certainly not an usual 
expression, and many of our readers will not fail to be non- 
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plussed by tliis extraordinary prgcess of distillation. ‘It is, 
however, the exact truth, as they will see by recalling wJiat 
we have stated before. So long as a body is not ah — 273'^ 
C. it is relatively hot, and may, therefore, serve as a source 
of heat in respect of a colder body than itself. It is, how- 
ever, no source of heat for our bodies, that is certain ! 

Extraction of new gases from the atmosphere ; work 
of Sir William Eamsay ; liquefaction of helium. — More- 
over, it was by identical means, by submitting liquid air 
itself to fractional distillation, that it was possible to 
separate out those new gases of the atmosphere, whose 
discovery has constituted one of the scientific triumphs of 
the last few years. Certainly, it is extraordinary that 
for such a length of time we should have lived under the 
idea of the simplicity of an atmosphere which is really so 
strangely complex. What is stranger still, perhaps, is that 
the honour of having revealed this complexity, of having 
discovered the various elements which enter into the 
composition of atmospheric air, should belong to a single 
scientific man, to the illustrious Sir William Ramsay, whose 
theories on the transformation of matter have in our day 
turned the whole of science upside down. 

It is, moreover. Sir W. Ramsay, who, considering for 
the first time with Lord Rayleigh the singiilar discrepancy 
already pointed out by Leduc between the density of 
atmospheric nitrogen and chemical nitrogen, was led to the 
isolation of argon, whose proportion in the atmosphere is 
not less than 1 per cent. — an enormous proportion which 
fixes the amount of this gas present in. the terrestrial 
atmosphere at 50 trillions of tons ! 

It is Ramsay who discovered in the gas of clevite the 
element which the spectroscope had already indicated in 
the sun, helium, whose existence in our atmosphere was 
afterwards determined by Sir J. Dewar, and which, follow- 
ing upon the work of Ramsay himself, appears to be the 
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latest result, so to speak,* of tlie manifestations of radio- 
actwity wMcb. we find at tlie present day, at every turn on 
our glolre. 

It is again Eamsay, witli his collaborators Collie, 
Travers and obliei’S, when subjecting the gaseous residua 
of Hampson’s machine to a delicate fractional distillation, 
who found neo7i in the first stages of the distillation besides 
heliim, and who isolated in the final stages both hrypton 
and xenon, other inert gases which are absolutely xinique 
because of their enormous atomic weights, 80 and 160, 
which are multiples of that of argon, and jjlaces them as 
gases much denser than air, with densities of 2-80 and o'60.' 

IN’otwithstanding the small quantities of liquid which 
were available for this work of separation, this distillation 
was cai’ried out with such marvellous precision that SirW. 
Ramsay found it impossible ultimately to find other elements 
in the residue of the liquid obtained from 100 tons of air, 
which Claude was able recently to place at his disposal. 
We may, therefore, assume that our knowledge of the 
composition of the air is definitely fixed, at least on the 
side of the less volatile elements, and the illustrious 
scientist has not failed to deduce from this fact the most 
interesting conclusions.* All these bodies, in point of fact, 
furnish science with many points of interrogation. They 
are all monatomic bodies, the only ones which, besides 
mercury, are clearly such, with feeble chemical affinities, 
to the extent that up till now it has been impossible to 
make them enter into any clearly defined combination. 

' Their spectra are magnificent, especially that of neon, 
which yields in Pliicker tubes a very intense light the 
colour of fire. 

Helium is the most refractory of all known gases to 
liquefaction, although its atomic weight and its density, 

* Frencii Association for the Advancement of Science j Clermont-Farrand, 
Angnst, 1908. 


17 
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■vvhicli is double that of liydrogei},, miglifc liave led us toibope 
for an easier liquefaction. It is only quite lately Jbliat 
Professor Kainerlingli-Onnes has succeeded in liquefying 
it by means of an apparatus which is a marvel of ingenuity 
and construction, under the influence of a preliminary 
refrigeration with boiling hydrogen in vacuo and of 
expansion from 100 atmospheres.* * * § c 

On the other hand, this resistance to liquefaction appears 
to be a common characteristic of these new gases, a 
characteristic doubtless attributable to their monatomic 
character, for argon, for example, although denser than 
oxygen, only liquefies under atmospheric pressure at 5° 0., 
less, that is, at — 186° O.t 

Moreover, the extraordinary relations determined by Sir 
W. Eamsay between these various gases and the emanations 
of radium, which yielded, according to circumstances, 
helium, argon or neon, increases still more powerfully the 
interest which attaches to this category of gases, which, 
according to the determinations referred to above, fixes 
very approximately as follows their proportion in the air.$ 


Helium 1 to 2 
Heon 1 to 2 
Argou 0'937 
Krypton I'O . 
Xenon 1-0 . 


per 


1,000,000 of air 
100,000 
lOO' „ 
1,000,000 „ 
30,000,000 „ § 


Congelation of gases ; commercial preparation of hydro- 
gen. — If liquid air disturbs profoundly the cohesion of 
metals, and solidifies, excepting the ether of petroleum, the' 

* Helium presents itself under .the form of a transparent colourless liquid, 
boiling at - 269^ 0. with the density of 0*154. Its critical constants appear to be 
close to — 268° C. and 3 atmospheres ('Transactions,' August 24th, 1908). 

t The boiling-points ol neon, krypton and xenon are respectively - 288° C., 
- 152° C., - 109° C. 

J Travers, " Study of G-a^ses,' 1901, p, 106. 

§ Or in 170,000,000 according to ‘the last determination of Sir W. Bamsay. 
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most ’refractory of liquids, it obviously acts with equal 
enei’gy on gases themselves. 

The majority of these — sulphuric acid, chlorine, carbonic 
acid — are not only liquefied, but solidified by contact there- 
with. Hydrogen, however, because of its temperature of 



Fig. 95. — Experiment addressed to aeronauts. 


liquefaction, is absolutely refractoiy to the effect of liquid 
air. Hence an ingenious means pointed out by d’Arsonval 
for the easy preparation of hydrogen from lighting gas, one 
half of whose volume consists of this gas. 

A worm (Fig. 95) is traversed by a stream of gas, which 
is set light to. The worm is plunged in a test beaker 
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filled with liquid air : the flame 'gets shorter, paler, aiTd you 
can then distinguish the flame of hydrogen. All the ether 
components, with the exception of a little carborao oxide, 
are condensed in a whitish film on the internal w'all of the 
worm. This solution would evidently be uneconomical and 
far from handy Avhen applied on a large scale because of 
the recurring obstacles due to the accumulation of solid 
matter in the feeding, circuit; an obvious variant is pre- 
ferable consisting in substituting simjyle water gas for 
lighting gas ; this is very cheaply produced in manufactures 
and in this the liquefaction of carbonic oxide alone is 
necessary. Claude has already cairied out some very hope- 
ful experiments in this direction,* and Dr. Linde has on 
his side devised and realised an apparatus applying it in a 
continuous fashion, with only a few drawbacks due to im- 
jDurities, for the separation of 10 cubic metres of hydrogen f 
and 10 cubic metres of carbonic oxide per hour. 

This question, at the present epoch of unlimited aeros- 
tation, may become very important, because the price of 
hydrogen, which amounts at present to 1 franc per metre 
cube for all atmospheric navigation, might be produced so 
as to cost less than half this price. 

Congelation of the air. — Not content with coflgealing 
liquids whose refractoriness is the most notorious, liquid air 
is capable of freezing itself. We have seen already that 
under a pressure of 0‘07 of an atmosphere, which can easily 
be obtained with an ordinary air-pump, the temperature of 
liquid nitrogen falls to — 213° 0. Now — 213° 0. is the tem- 
perature of freezing for nitrogen. Therefore if we connect 
a recipient with double walls containing liquid air to a 

^ See ' Transactions of the Aeronautic Congress of Brussels/ 1907. 

t Another important use for cheap hydrogen has already arisen in connection 
with the manufacture of synthetic ammonia. The Badische Analin Soda Falbrik 
have in course of erection a huge plant for this purpose, in connection with which 
the Linde Ice Machine Co. of Munich are supplying one of their largest nitrogen 
plants (1912). 
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good pump, and we scrnpidouslj remove tlie vaporised gas 
which results from lowering the pressure, the liquid air very 
soon is replaced by a colourless frozen mass through the 
solidification of the nitrogen. 

A curious circumstance, however, is this ; although 
oxygen liquefies easier than nitrogen, it solidifies far less 
easily, and*it is only in the neighbourhood of — 225° 0. that 
it finally passes into the solid state. 

The nitrogen thus solidified, freed by compression from 
the liquid oxygen which it holds, is sensibly pure. All these 
facts have been known for a long time.* A German inven- 
tor, Erdmann, has contended that this method would 
permit of the manufacture of very pure nitrogen, required 
for the artificial production of nitrogenous products, at a 
very low price. This would be, strictly speaking, going round 
the corner with a vengeance, because it is extremely impro- 
bable that a process which requires frightfully low tempera- 
times and very perfect vacua, and the scrupulous cleansing 
of solid nitrogen, which, moreover, cannot reasonably be 
easily adapted to continuous woi'king, can attain the requisite 
economy to hold its own with the simple processes for 
obtaining pure nitrogen which we are going to describe 

(p. 370;. ■ . . . 

If we repeat the above experiment with a simple test- 
tube holding liquid air, and connected with a vacuum 
pump (Fig. 96), another very curious consequence of the 
lowering of temperature thus obtained, can be observed. 
The external air which is in contact with the walls of the 
tube is liquefied by the effect of this cold, of — 200° 0. and 
over, and this is only reasonable, since its temperature of 
liquefaction at atmospheric pressure, its deio 'point, is onlj| 
— 192° 0. It thereupon flows down the surface of th^ 
tube, and it is not a sight devoid of interest to see air, 
which is habitually so refractory to li-quefactipn, “ weeping, 

* See ‘ Liquid Air/ by O. Claude, Publisher ; Demod, Paris, 1903, p- 86, 



9'7.— C-q.rioxis Tbehaviovir of a metal bottle lialf filled witb li(^tiid nitrogen. 
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as easily undei’ tlie ciroiiflistances as water vapour, wliicli 
jn winter flows down tlie windows of our rooms. 

The” exactitude with which the previsions of theory are 
I’ealised in all these phenomena is such that the same 
phenomenon is reproduced in a very cuihous way and with- 
out any complications in the case of liquid nitrogen, 
although In this case the temperature of liquid nitrogen, 
— 195° C., only differs by 3° 0. from the dew point of air. 
If we half fill a metal bottle with this liquid nitrogen, 
which can be obtained very easily, as we shall see, in a 
Claude apparatus (p. 372), we shall observe, in point of fact, 
that the external surface of the bottle gets covered with ice 
over all the portion below the internal level* of the liquid 
nitrogen, and on the contrary is completely wetted with 
liquid air over the whole of the bottle below that level, as if 
the bottle were porous and allowed the liquid it contained 
to filter through ! The internal level is as apparent as if 
the bottle Avere transparent, and the moistened portion, which 
is clearly divided from the white of the icing, follows all 
the fluctuations of the internal level, as the figure indicates 
when the bottle is given various inclinations. 

The white stain below the bottle is caused by the rime 
resulting from the evaporation of the liquid air, which 
flows abundantly over the table where the experiment is 
made. 

Properties of charcoal at the temperatures of liquid 
air ; the commercial production of high vacua. — The work 
of Professor Dewar has added a very interesting chapter 
to the properties of liquid air. 

We have already had occasion (p. 225) to admire the 
process invented by this celebrated English scientist for 
obtaining high vacua by the aid of liquid hydrogen, but 
we had to point out that, till further orders, this process was 
hardly practical, because of the diflSculty of obtaining this 
liquid hydrogen. But in the course of his I’esearches Sir 
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James Dewar has discovered a solution which is prefePable 
in quite another way, since by its means it is possible. 
„ to attain the highest vacua with liquid air, which is im- 
measurably more useful. 

This solution depends on the extremely, curious fact 
that at very low temperatures wood charcoal has its well- 
known absorbent properties for gases increased in*so extra- 
ordinary a measure that this absorption may be extended 
to the extreme limits of vacua. 

Dewar has signalled out, as specially adapted for this 
object, coconut wood charcoal, but the ordinary breeze of 
the baker yields excellent results, provided it has been 
properly calcined and effectually deprived of moisture. He 
has also found that certain other powdery substances 
possess similar properties to a minor degree. 

The following experiment, caiwied out with a small 
appai-atus devised by Messrs. d’Arsonval and Claude, 
shows very clearly the extraordinary capacity for absorption 
of charcoal, and certainly constitutes in addition, one of the 
most beautiful and instructive experiments in physics. 

A very partial vacuum, equal to 2 or 3 mm. of mercury, 
is produced in a Crookes’ flask (Fig. 98) by means of a 
simple hand-pump. Because of the partial vacuuiSi the 
electric discharge between the electrodes presents the 
special violet look which constitutes the first step between 
ordinary sparking and the phenomena of a Gessler 
. tube. The tube is mounted on the apparatus of which we 
have been speaking. It can be piit in communication by 
one of the two valves of the apparatus with a metal 
recipient full of wood charcoal, which is immersed . in 
liquid air. 

, If we thereupon establish through this valve the 
communication in question, the air is absorbed with 
avidity, and you see, as a consequence, the magnificent 
phenomena of a Glessler tube rapidly succeeding each other, 
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the vacuum is istill increasing, and the superb 
yellow-green fluorescence of the glass becomes apparent 
iinder the shocks of the mysterious projectiles emitted by 
the cathode at the somewhat lively velocity of 30,000 kilo- 
metres per second — siifficient to encircle the globe between 



Fia. 98. — Experiment on the prodnetion of very high vacua. 


two heart beats ! The fluorescence increases; it soon extends 
to the whole hemisphere touched by the cathode emana- 
tions. The apparatus is now transformed into a flask well 
adapted to radiography. Then the phenomenon progressively 
decreases, The tube hardens, as radiographers would say, 
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yeltow-green flaoi'escence of tlie glass becomes apparent 
under the shocks of the mysterious pi’ojectiles emitted by 
the cathode at the somewhat lively velocity of 30,000 kilo- 
metres per second — sxifficient to encircle the globe between 
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tions. The apparatus is now transformed into a flask well 
adapted to radiography . Thenthephenomenon progressively 
decreases, The tube hardens, as radiographers would say, 
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and then is extinguished; this" means the tube is "now 
so hard that the electric discharge can no longer traverse, 
it ; the charcoal has, in fact, taken us Avithout tremble to 
the inconceivable Aucinity of one ten -millionth of an 
atmosphere. 

The air is thereupon re-admitted by the other valve, and 
yon see the same series of magnificent phenomdlia repeat 
itself in inverse order. By stopping the admission of the 
air to the Gessler vacuum and re-opening the vah^'e com- 
municating Avith the charcoal AAm can effect a second 
absorption, and so on, the duration of each absorption 
under favourable conditions being barely three minutes for 
a flask of 1'5 litres, Avhich is equivalent to an effect 
incomparably more energetic and more rapid than that of 
an air-pump.* 

This remarkable property being certainly susceptible of 
being used industrially, it appears of interest to insist 
somewhat on the results obtained by Claude. 

With a quantity of charcoal of only 15 gs. the 
absorptive capacity is such that according to Claude’s 
experiments it is possible to effect twenty-five absorptions 
one after the other in a 1‘5, 1. flask, starting on each occa- 
sion from 5 millimetres pressure and ending with a**spark 
equivalent to 20 centimetres in length. Each of these 
successive exhaustions is governed by a rather curious 
law of variation in the length of the eqAiivalent spark as a 
function of the laAv of time which is shown on Fig. 99, 
where we see that the sparking distance takes a certain 
time to become apparent, and where, starting from 1 centi- 
metre, the equiAmlent spark grows with extreme rapidity 
up to the maximum length of which the coil is capable. 
These facts are capable of furnishing interesting data on 

^ In reality the “ preparation of the flask is more -troublesome than has been 
indicated, because its walls and its electrodes emit from the first during the passage 
of the current and for a very long time, 
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the* mechanism of the' electric discharge. After the 
^ twentieth operation, the air absorbed by the charcoal 
commences to acquire a certain tension ; more time is 
required to reach extinction. After twenty-five opex’ations 
it can no longer be attained. At the sixtieth operation we 



Fig. 99. — Variation in the resulting length of spark as a function of the time. 


cannot even obtain 1 centimetre of equivalent spark, 
this stage the 15 gs. of charcoal have absorbed 


60 X 1500 X 3 
760 


= 600 cubic centimetres 


At 


of air measured at atmospheric pressure, and this at a 
final pressure of barely 1 centimetre of mercury. Of this 
enormous absorption, about 250 cubic centimetres have 
been absorbed with a tension lower than that of a Crookes’ 
vacuum ! These results are due to the cooling with liquid 
oxygen ; they are notably improved further with air and 
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still furtlier witli liquid nitrogei> in consequence of ‘the 
lower temperatures. * 

When the charcoal is saturated it can be regenerated 
quite simply by bringing the recipient which holds it back 
to the ordinary temperature and heating it under reduced 
pressure to 100° or 200° 0. It’ seems capable of being 
used again in this way a great number of times. 

In the course of these experiments Claude made a very 
curious observation which reqiiires for its successful repeti- 
tion that the Crookes’ tube with which you operate should 
not be obscured by long use. At the moment at which, 
through the action of the charcoal, the Crookes’ tube has 
reached the degree of exhaustion designated by radio- 
graphers as “ soft,” if any point of the surface of this tube 
be touched by waste filled with liquid air, the tube is 
instanthj extingiiishecl, the equivalent spark then passing 
suddenly to the maximum length to be attained by the 
coil. This very interesting experiment seems to prove that 
as far as the slight gaseous residue is concerned remain- 
ing in the tube, and which permits of the discharge, the 
glass of the flask possesses to a slight degree the same 
condensing properties as charcoal. 

Singular fact, however, when the tube is not new; this 
effect is much reduced, to the extent that it no longer 
occixrs if the tube has been obscured by long use. 

Possible applications of these charcoal properties; 
metallic ecipients for liquid air; manufacture of oxy- 
gen in the vicinity of waterfalls. — A process for obtaining 
high vacua as marvellous as the one which we have been 
describing, will certainly not remain without manxifactur- 
ing applications, in connection with which, at present, the 
so to speak perfect exhaustion, required in particular for 
incandescent lamps, Crookes’ tubes and Oooper-Hewitt 
tubes, is produced with such difficulty. 

An application particularly indicated and suggested 
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by E>ewar immediately after his discovery was the obtain- 
^ ing of the vacua in the liquid air recipients themselves ; 
it is not impossible that we should thus find the means of 
finally saving ourselves from the absurd fragility of the 
admirable Dewar-d’Arsonval recipients which limit in such 
a provoking way the possible uses of liquid air. If such 
recipients cannot be manufactured of metal, it is because 
the porousness of this material can hardly ever be sti-ictly 
avoided any more than the occlusion of gases in the walls, 
and that -the vacuum as a consequence, cannot subsist 
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Fig. 100. — Eecipient for liquid air of metal wMcli utilises the properties of 

charcoal. 

indefinitely in the recipient with the high degree of per- 
fection which is indispensable. 

But suppose that a T-tube full of carbon has been 
placed in the internal walls of a metallic recipient disposed 
as shown in Pig. 100 ; supposing an initial vacuum has 
been produced as carefully as possible in the intervening 
space, and therefore at the same time on the carbon : when 
the recipient is filled with liquid air the charcoal will find 
itself- in this way immerged, and will act automatically 
to maintain the vacuum in spite of the slow re-entrance of 
air which might occur. Claude has been able on this prin- 
ciple to make some copper recipients of 5 litres capacity 
which preserved liquid air for almost a week, but he gave up 
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their manufacture to avoid an ^ infraction of Professor 
Dewar’s patents, on whom it is incumbent therefore to see 
that the manufacture of liquid air benefits by his beautiful 
"discovery. 

With recipients of this kind of large dimensions and 
arranged as tank-wagons, it will be, for example, possible 
to manufacture liquid oxygen at extremely low price in the 
vicinity of waterfalls, and transport it by rail, with a very 
small loss, to centres where it is used, and where its evapora- 
tion with accompanying liquefaction, following the principles 
laid down in the fourth part of this work, will furnish us at 
one and the same time with motive power from gaseous 
oxygen and cold. 

We shall be able also, as suggested by Dewar, to secure 
by the same means vacuum envelopes for the liquid air 
apparatus. 

Finally, in a more scientific direction, it is also due to 
this property of charcoal that we owe our knowledge of 
the existence of helium in our atmosphere. Dewar, in fact, 
determined that charcoal absorbs not only oxygen and 
nitrogen, but argon and neon and the various other gases 
: with the exception of helium ; this is not astonishing, since 
; the facility of absorption depends according to all appear- 
' ances upon aptitude for liquefaption, and we know that 
, : helium in this respect is the most refractory of all gases. 

' : Now Professor Dewar, having absorbed as completely, as 
! possible the atmospheric air, found in the unabsorbable 
residuum the spectrum of helium. 

Specific heat of bodies at low temperatures. — A fact of 
an entirely different order, less interesting no doubt from 
a superficial point of view, very important, on the contrary, 
from the scientific and practical standpoint, is the following. 

In the course of experiments made with the object of 
submitting bodies to the very low temperatures furnished 
by liquid air, we have been led to determine that the 
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calorific capacity of these Jjodies suffers important modifica- 
tions in the course of lo^mring the temperature. 

Metals, according to Behn’s experiments, have their 
specific heat notably diminished, and this diminution ’ 
increases with the lowering of the temperature to such an 
extent that in the neiofhbourhood of the absolute zero a 

O 

very little lieat added to or subtracted from a metallic 
mass will suffice to modify its temperature considerably, 
Grases, on the contrary, have their specific heat. 



Pxa. 101. — Experiment upon the lowering of the I'esistive power of metals at low 

temperatures. 


especially when under pi’essure, augmented. We have 
even noted the enormous importance of this fact when 
discussing the vaifious methods of liquefaction (p. 140). 

Electrical resistance and magnetic properties of metals 
at low temperatures. — An extremely remarkable effect of 
the same order as the preceding, is the enormous dimi- 
nution which pure metals experience in their electric 
resistance at the temperature of liquid air. The resist- 
ance of a copper wire, for example, falls to a fiftieth 
of its amount. Whence the experiment we detail ' here 
(Kg. 101). 

Here is an electric circuit constituted by a few accumu- 
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lafcors, an incandescent lamp, and ^ copper coil of suflBci-ently 
high resistance. The dispositions are so made, that it the 
circuit is closed the filament of the lamp hardly glows a£ 
all. But if the coil is plunged in liquid air, through the 
fall in resistance produced the lamj) produces a dazzling 
white light. 

At first blush we might think this fact as deyoid of all 
practical importance. 

Elihu Thomson, soaring to the summit of joking 
without turning a hair, has, nevertheless, proposed to 
utilise this to reduce in a large measure the enormous 
quantities of copper used ixp in the great cables for modern 
electrical installations. By arranging to have these cables 
immersed in liquid air it would be possible to reduce their 
section, as well as obtain, on the drop of potential in the 
transmission, a sufficient economy of current to restore the 
liquid air lost through evaporation. 

As he was about it, the learned American engineer 
might as well have proposed for this purpose the startling 
use of liquid hydrogen. With this substance, in fact, 
which boils at — 252° 0., it is even quite another matter than 
with liquid air ; if electricians should have the good 
fortune to work at these low temperatures they ^might 
transmit their current through cables a hundTed times 
smaller, with equal loss of potential, than those which they 
are obliged to use at the present time. This would 
probably put a stopper on the falls of the Rio, 

In the absence of immediate practical interest, the 
theoretical interest of these facts is very great. They 
seem, moreover, to corroborate a rather hazardous hypo- 
thesis of Amp5re, according to which the resistance of 
-metals to the electric current does not appear, save when 
passing the intermolecular spaces. At the absolute zero, these 
spaces no longer exist because of contraction ; the electric 
resistance of pure metals should therefore be nil, and it is 
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exactiy what, excepting a. very perturbing anomaly at the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen, experience seems to 
confirm . 

Curious thing, while the electric resistance of metals * 
is subject to such enormous variations, the magnetic 
properties of iron and steel hardly varj^ at all at low 
temperatures. Claude demonstrated, in 1899, that a 
sample of soft iron presented very closely at —190° C. the 
same permeability as at the ordinary temperature, and 
that hysteresis is hardly modified at all.* 

Exceptionally, however, certain samples of hard iron 
had their permeability quintupled under the action of 
feeble magnetising forces. 

Besides this, Messrs. Gruillaume and Osmond have 
determined that certain samples of a metal which possessed 
some very singular properties — e. g. nickel steel — presented 
the peculiarity of becoming magnetic at low temperatures, 
and that certain of them even preserved indefinitely the 
magnetic properties thus acquired. 

As a last interesting comment on this chapter, let us 
note in addition that one of the most efficacious ways of 
setting magnets, i. e. to impart to them the fixity of magneti- 
sation* indispensable to their use with instruments for 
electric measurements, consists in repeatedly dipping them 
in liquid air. 

Changes of coloration: Phosphorescence. — Finally, to 
complete the series of principal phenomena that liquid air 
provokes by its temperature alone, we must mention that 
the molecular contractions which accompany the immersion 
of bodies in liquid air occasionally give rise to curioits 
changes of coloration. 

A sheet of paper reddened with bi-iodate of mercury 
becomes yellow when dipped in liquid air. It re-acquires, 
however, its primitive colour when it becomes warm again. 

* * Transactions/ August 21st, 1909, 
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A red pencil suffers the Same temporary modification 
owing to the vermilion it contains. If some economical 
manufacturer had ixsed minium to produce the colour we 
could not depend upon liquid air to discover the fraud, 
because in this respect minium behaves exactly in the 
same way as vermilion. 

It should further be notcjd that paraffin, o eggs and 
many other substances become slightly luminous in liquid 
air, thi’ough a phosphorescent effect which naturally cannot 
be seen except in a completely darkened room. 

J. Becquerel and P. Lebeau’s experiments, etc. — We 
think it interesting to mention in this connection the services 
which liquid air can render in laboratories, such as, more 
especially, it was able to render qiute recently to the young 
representative of an illustrious name, in some most interest- 
ing researches. Without entering into the details of those 
experiments, whose description would lead us beyond the 
limits of this work, let us state that the discoveries 
made by J. Becquerel on certain inversions of Zeemann 
phenomena at the temperature of liquid air have become 
the starting-point of conceptions capable of strongly 
illuminating our ideas concerning the theory of electricity 
and the constitution of matter. 

In quite another range of ideas, Lebeau, professor, of 
the School of Pharmacy, has found in liquid air an experi- 
mental aid of the highest convenience, and was successful 
by its use in solving certain delicate problems relating to 
the separation of gaseous mixtures. D’Arsonval and 
Boi’das have devised a very convenient means for the 
desiccation of serums. based upon the vacua produced by 
liquid air and charcoal, etc. 

■ It would be very desirable that the technics of the use 
of liquid air, from which Sir William Ramsay obtained, 
on his side, the marvellous results which we know, were 
better known to chemists, who would often, thereupon, 
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have oreason to congratufete themselves. The difficulty 
here, as in all other cases, is the fragility of the recipients. 

Application of liquid air to shrinking on of hands and 
hoops. — We all know the process, which is utilised in manu- 
factures to shrink on the bands on cannon and other objects, 
and which is even applied in the country by blacksmiths, 
who shri»k on iron tyres on the wheels of vehicles to 
protect them ; the tyre of the wheel is strongly heated and 
is fitted to the Avheel by the expansion thus obtained, and 
the eventual cooling pi’oduces a very powerful shrinkage. 

Now the requisite difference of temperature can in 
certain cases, and particulaidy in the case of fragile objects, 
be obtained in a more convenient way by contracting with 
liquid air the object to be hooped or banded ; to still further 
increase the difference in temperature, the subsidiary piece 
can, if there be no objection, be slightly heated. It is easy, 
for example, to forcibly fit by this means metallic tubes into 
tubular plates which have been pierced with too little play. 

This application was suggested to Claude by his 
regretted master, E. Hospitalier. 

Application of liquid air to the production of motive 
.power. — We have seen above what considerable pressures 
liquid air can develop on closed vessels containing it, under 
the sole action of the heat of the environment. The idea was 
— inevitably conceived — of using these pressures so easily 
produced for developing motive power. A priori, the idea 
’ may be attractive. What a marvellous source of energy 
should this liquid air be which the heat of the environment 
suffices to evolve ! No more fire, no more smoke, no more 
bad smells, no more nerve-shaking noises of explosion 
motors. What a dream, ye gentlemen motorists, and with 
what eagerness you would give up, at the price of so many 
improvements, your claim to the title of chauffeur, which 
would have thereafter become the reverse of the fact ! 

And how little, nevertheless, would all this count in 
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comparison with other consequences of sucli a sensational 
application! ' - 

They do not omit to remind us, either, that this heat of 
the environment which would sxiffice for working these 
liquid air motors, this free heat, costs nothing. The atmo- 
sphere surrounding us, the water of the seas and rivers, 
each fragment of terrestrial matter, contains iifexhaustible 
stores thereof, which the sun, with never-failing care, is 
always renewing. To all the qualities enumerated above, 
the source of energy in question would add the inestim- 
able characteristic of being gratis, (xratis — save for the 
liquid air, be it understood ; but, truly, this is something 
which should not trouble us much, since the motive 
power produced by a little liquid air is so enormous that 
by its means we could easily liquefy a little more. It is 
Ti’ipler, the great American liqixefier, who has been 
putting forward these conundrums probably with the 
object of enthusing capitalists, and of liquefying — some 
of their millions. The manes of Keely, of celebrated 
memory, should be shuddering with envy. 

All this, however, is not serious business, and we may 
be permitted to charitably warn our automobile aspirants' 
that if they pui’posecl, on the strength of all these attractive 
tales, to await the advent of liquid-air motors to take to the 
road, they will nui a gi’eat risk of running over no one for a 
long time. 

Let us reason it out. 

For the eccentric prophets, who, in spite of the most 
uncompromising principles of thermo-dynamics, would 
pretend to solve, thanks to liquid air, all the problems 
involved in the production of motive power, all the diffi- 
culties of automobilism and aviation, this liquid would 
appear to be very generally an unequalled accumulator of 
energy. Now, in thinking thus, they deceive themselves ; 
and they deceive themselves even twice over. 
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Fwstlj, liquid air, no more than anj other liquefied 
inerfi gas, is in no sense of the term an accumulator of 
mechanical energy. Quite the I’everse. We know, more- 
over, that, in point of fact, liquid air is nothing more than 
ordinary air from which calorific energy has been subtracted 
to bring it dowm to the low temperature which characteiuses 
it. Thei’efore it does not hold in itself any utilisable energy, 
and, if it undoubtedly brings any into play during its 
expansion, it is indispensable that it should borrow some 
in the form of heat from the environment during both its 
evaporation and its expansion.* It is, therefore, at most 
an intermediary — an intermediary which permits of the 
transformation of the heat of the environment and its 
manifestation in a mechanical form. 

But we would not cavil over so little if, at least, it was 
an intermediary capable of great things. The misfortune 
is that it is nothing of the kind, and if, by applying an 
elementary formula of thermo-dynamics, we estimate the 
mechanical energy which it can bring into play during 
expansion, even supposing that this is wholly completed 
isothei'mically at the ordinary tempez’ature, w'e shall find — 

p 

W= PoVo Logj ^=8000 Logj 800= 53,300 kilogramme meti’es; or 
53,300 ^ 

270 000 = i ^ kilogramme of liquid air expended. 

This is rather insignificant. 

And even if we should admit that, by an extraordinary 
piece of luck so far unknown to constimctors, w.e should 
be able to use up this very precious energy down to the last 
drop, this one fifth of horse-power hour, which each kilo- 
gramme of liquid air could then part with to the mechanism 
of the new type of automobile, still would not represent 

* It is for analogous reasons that compressed air, although used for the produc- 
tion of motive power in tramway traction, is not at all an accumulator of energy, 
as many engineers imagine, forgetful of Joule's famous law. 
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more than the tenth part of ‘•that which, withoui any 
trouble, petrol can famish. A fine business indeed," and 
truly a well-selected motor to propel the aviatol* of our 
dreams through the air. 

So, then, we may renew the discussion of the employ- 
ment of liquid air as a source of motor power, when its 
cost is one tenth that of petrol and one fiftieth of that 
of coal. And from now till that time arrives, we may rest 
confident that much dirty water will still fl.ow under the 
bridges ! 

It will possibly be objected to the above reflections 
that a cab moved by liquid air has actually run for some 
time in the streets of London, and that Parisians have 
even seen such a cab at the time of the 1900 exhibition ; this 
simply proves that the thing is possible — which was 
never placed in doubt — but does not at all proA^e that it is 
economical, and this Avas the only point at issue. More- 
over, this special instance was justified by a special reason ; 
the cab Avas after capital, and Avas, therefore, playing its 
legitimate part — plying for hire. 

Certainly as much as anyone we are inclined to^favour 
the applications of liquid air, provided they comply with 
the criterion of being rational, and that they do not favolve 
those who would essay them in fatal miscalculations. This 
substance has enough strings to its bow to prevent there 
being any uneasiness as to its future, and it would seem 
that we should beware at the expense of jeopardising its 
reputation to pretend that it is a universal provider. 

Be it understood, exceptfion must be taken to the 
pessimistic criticism formulated above, in respect of motive 
power for certain particular cases where liquid air may 
present special advantages which assure it a preference. 
Jn this way its employment in certain confined localities, 
mines, submarines, etc., might involve at one and the same 
time motive power with the cooling and aeration of the 
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localities in question, and to a certain extent improve tlieir 
habitability. 

We should also except the case where liquid air, in 
addition to its expansive energy, could also usefully bring 
into play the chemical energy of tlie oxygen it contains, as 
might occur, for example, in feeding the motor of an 
autoinobil® with superoxygenated air with a view to some 
sensational feat of speed. To this object compi'essed 
oxygen has already been applied, but in such a case we 
should be rendered imj)otent by the enormous weight of 
the metallic recipients which hold it, weighing 10 kgs. per 
metre cube, whereas the weight of the holdei’S of liquefied 
gas, are by comparison with those of liquid air nil. 

Cessation of chemical afiBnities at low temperatures — 
We shall see further on subject to priming the reaction, for 
example, in the case of a burning piece of carbon, liquid air 
may become the locus in quo of chemical phenomena of 
excessive intensity. But this condition of preliminary 
priming is absolutely indispensable, because, if bodies be 
left to themselves at these low temperatures, though they 
possess the strongest affinities, they may remain indefinitely 
in contact, without experiencing the slightest modification. 

Senium and sulphuric acid, for example, remain 
indefinitely side by side in liquid air. 

Potassium, which offers one of the most remai'kable 
examples of affinity for oxygen, since it steals it from the 
hydrogen in water, and at the same time through its com- 
bination therewith, notwithstanding the initial achievement, 
it evolves sufficient heat to spontaneously set fire to the 
hydrogen thus released — this same potassium can be plunged 
into liquid oxygen without experiencing the slightest 
oxidation. 

For similar reasons, photographic phenomena are con- 
siderably slowed down, at the temperature of liquid fiir : 
the interesting experiments of Dewar and the brothers 
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Lumiere have demonstrafced this." Dewar, for exaraplo, has 
shown* that at the temperatui’e of — 180° photographic 
reaction appears to be reduced by 80 per cent. 

In one word, the closer we approach to absolute zero, 
the more the indications of the death of matter, foreseen so 
long ago by physicists, multiply. 

Nevertheless, one remarkable exception to the'^oregoing 
rule has been pointed out by Moissan, all the more unex- 
pected that it was observed at a temperature far lower than 
that of liquid air, viz. at -- 250° C. .This consists in the. 
fact that at this temperature the combination of solid fluor 
with liquid hydrogen takes place spontaneously, and there 
is no question here of one of those combinations so difl0Q\ilt 
for chemists, even though fortified with magnifying glasses, 
to produce after six months’ work ; the reaction in question 
is of extreme violence, accompanied by a powerful explosion. 

Here we have once more a beautiful theory compromised 
unless we admit once more that it is the exception which 
justifies the rule. 

* ' Proceedings of the Royal Institution/ xiv, p. 665. 



CHAPTER X 


CHEMICAL PROPEETIES OP LIQUID OXYGEN 

Wk have arrived at the capital fact, vdiich dominates 
the whole history of liquid air and is the basis of the most 
important of its present applications, that is, the separation 
of the air into its elements. 

This fact, to which we have on many previous occasions 
already alluded, is that the two elements whicli constitute 
liquid air are volatile in different degrees. We shall study 
further on in detail the peculiarities which arise from this 
difference. It is sufficient for the moment to recall that on 
its own initiative when liquid air evaporates, nitx’ogen, which 
is more volatile, escapes by preference during the first stages 
of evaporation, while oxygen is concentrated in the residual 
liquor to the extent that the latter is finally composed of 
pure oxygen ; this fundamental experiment is carried out 
in Pig.* 102, and you can see that the gas given off at the 
beginning is chiefl^y nitrogen as it extinguishes lighted 
matches — though they be the products of a government 
monopoly. But the evaporation continues, the liquid 
becomes richer in oxygen, so, naturally, does the gas which 
it gives off, and soon, not only is a lighted match not ex- 
tinguished, but it burns with unaccustomed brilliancy (Pig. 
103) ; finally the residue becomes pure oxygen, a liquid of 
the density of 1'12, unmistakably blue, strongly magnetic, 
boiling at — 182‘5° 0., and freezing about. — 225° C. The 
yield in oxygen of the progressive evaporation thus carried 
out is perfectly deplorable ; almost all the oxygen is lost in 
the course of evaporation ; it is necessary to reduce the initial 
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liquid by nine tenths to reach a concentration 'vfhich 
permits of satisfactorily succeeding with the exp'eri-, 
. . ments indicated above. Suffice it for us to know “for the 
pi’esent,’ that infinitely better results may be obtained by 
means based upon the rectification of liquid air ; for the 
moment we only pi’opose to simply complete our review 
by enumerating the very interesting px’operties of this liquid 
oxygen and the applications to which it can serve as a 
basis. 

“Vivacity of combustion in liquid oxygen. — The 

evaporation which has to furnish us with liquid oxygen, to 
be sufficiently rapid, may pi’eferentially be effected in a 
porcelain bowl or dish ; double-walled recipients .are 
evidently entirely out of place here. If, when the 
evaporation is almost over, we introduce in the atmo-’ 
sphere above the bowl a match which has a glowing end, 
we know that it is set burning again with vivid brilliancy ; 
if the sulphur of the match is not already entirely con- 
sumed, it produces at the moment of immersion in the 
gaseous oxygen a magnificent violet blue flame. 

But better still. 

If we plunge our incandescent match iti the liquid 
j itself, you might expect to see the combustion interrupted, 
paralysed without recovery, by the intense cold of the 
liquid. IN’othing of the kind ! Not only- is the combustion 
continued, but it becomes still more brilliant. We have, 

■ I therefore, this curious spectacle of a very high tempera- 
’s ture in contact with the most fearful cold ; this is indeed a 
case where extremities meet. 

Moreover, you may have remailced that it is one of the 
characteristics of this liquid air, and not one of the least 
interesting, to allow us to disport oilrselves at our pleasure 
in the most various and the most unlikely spheres of the 
domain of physical science. We know, for example, with 
what ease liquid air enables, us to realise, thanks to wood 
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cliar'ftoal, tiae ixiost extrelue vacua ; while, if we let this 
Jiquid air evaporate in closed vessels, we can develop, on 
the contraiy, enormous pressures which may attain 800 . 
atmospheres. On the other hand, liquid air fnimishes 
directly the extraordinary temperatui'e of — 200° C., whose 
effects we have learned to appreciate ; but if we provoke 
comhustidn with its aid wm are equally able to reach the 



Figs. 102 and 103. — Extinction followed by lively combustion of a match in 
evaporating liquid air. 


heights of the electric arc in the scale of temperatures ; and 
if, instead of promoting these combustions we care to 
render them impossible, nitrogen will* permit us just as 
easily to satisfy our desires; these are examples jotted 
down _mrrente calamo which it would not be difficult to 
multiply. 

To return to the pi’cceding experiment, it becomes 
still more brilliant if we increase the dimensions of the 
fragment of combustible used. With a piece of charcoal. 
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or cork, we get veritable firework's of a very pleasing effect.* 
Fig. 105 illustrates the danger which may accompany such^ 
an experiment. We see the extraordinary trajectoiy 
which has been described by a fragment of charcoal at 
the moment of lighting. In these experiments a portion 
of the gases of combustion, instead of escaping in the 
gaseous state, are seizured by the liquid, which^ becomes 
milky through the pi’esence of numerous ci-ystals of 
carbonic acid. 



Fia. 104. — Deflagration of cotton waste dipped in liquid oxygen. 


Cotton waste dipped in liquid oxygen and set fire to 
with a match fixed at the end of a metal or wooden rod 
deflagrates without exploding, similarly to gun-cotton 
(Fig. 104). An excess of liquid oxygen is otherwise a 
drawback to the vivacity of the combustion. 

A carbon for an arc lamp heated to redness in a 
Bunsen burner, tJien plunged in oxygen contained in a 
d’Arsonval non-silvered recipient (Fig. 106), continues, of 
course, burning therein quite tranquilly, with an intense 
evolution of light and heat, which, as we have seen on 
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or cork, we get veritable firework's of a very pleasing effect. * 
Fig. 105 illustrates the danger whicb may accompany such_ 
„an experiment. We see the extraordinary trajectory 
which has been described by a fragment of charcoal at 
the moment of lighting. In these experiments a portion 
of the gases of combustion, instead of escaping in the 
gaseous state, are seizured by the liquid, whiclv becomes 
milky through the presence of numerous crystals of 
carbonic acid. 



Fig. 104. — Deflagration of cotton waste dipped in liquid oxygen. 


Cotton waste dipped in liquid oxygen and set fire to 
with a match fixed at the end of a metal or wooden rod 
deflagrates without exploding, similarly to gun-cotton 
(Fig. 104). An escess of liquid oxygen is otherwise a 
drawback to the vivacity of the combustion. 

A carbon for an arc lamp heated to redness in a 
Bunsen burner, tlien plunged in oxygen contained in a 
d’Arsonval non-silvered recipient (Fig. 106), continues, of 
course, burning therein quite tranquilly, with an intense 
evolution of light and heat, which, as we have seen on 
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p. &14, can be easily observed externally, so that it is 
.possible to bnini oneself -when approaching one’s hand to 
this test-beaker full of liquid air. 

Iron itself can burn very vividly in liquid oxygen, pro- 
vided it is plunged therein Avhen heated to a white heat. 



Fig, 105. — Danger of experiments in combustion with liquid oxygen and the 
precautions they require. 


A convenient means for carrying out the experiment 
consists in suspending by a wme a steel nib at the end of 
which a small fragment of sulphur is alight, which, when 
dipped in the oxygen, burns up the steel. The reaction in 
-this case is also very violent and it is preferable to operate 
in a porcelain vase. 
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As to magnesram wire, tlie orgy of light produc/ed is 
perfectly overwhelming. A photographic plate cannot 
cope with it. The last experiment, as well as the preceding,” 
' excepting that Avith an arc lamp cai’hon, pertain, on the 
other hand, to a great extent to the folloAving category, and 
should be carried out with considerable precautions. 

Explosives. — From these lively combustions we can with- 
out effort pass to ultra-rapid reactions, i. e. to explosive 
reactions. It is the possible applications of liquid air to 
the manufacture of explosives which were the first to 
attract attention, which is only natural, the sort of spirit 
of our amiable human nature being what it is. 

In carrying out these expeihments, it is superfluous to 
repeat that care must not be relaxed. 

Phosphorus offers a first example of this order of facts. 
A burning fragment of this metalloid let fall into liquid 
oxygen explodes. . The experiment is SAifficiently dangerous 
to not make it recommendable ; phosphorus burns are, as is 
well known, both extremely serious and dangerous. No 
more should we recommend another experiment of which 
Claude was on one occasion the involuntary victim, and 
which it may be said he got out of very well, as he received 
no greater damage than being enveloped in a cloud qf frag- 
ments of glass round the least sensitive parts of his face. 
The experiment consisted in pouring some liquid air, rich 
in oxygen, close enough to a naked flame to permit of the 
abundant smoke Avhich is evolved coming in contact there- 
Avith; a formidable explosion occurred, causing the breaking 
of the recipient into a thousand pieces, and setting fire to the 
alcohol with all the pyrotechnic display of a Brock’s benefit. 
We need not state that in his case the flame did not reach 
him all alone. > But it is well at least that the imprudence' 
of one should benefit others, and if his young comrade, 
Laborde, a collaborator of Claude’s much regretted master. 
Curie, had read these lines, he might have spared himself 
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an identical accident, on© which was much more serious 
for him, which was lecentlj spoken of in the papers.* 
Under similar circumstances, that is, in the open air, 
mixtures of petroleum and liquid oxygen make themselves 
remarkable bj’ the violence of their explosion. A lighted 



Pig. 106. — Tranquil combustion of an arc lamp carbon in liquid oxygen. 

candle falling' into a bucket of liquid oxygen sent Claude in 
1903 to the hospital in a very pitiable condition. 

In this connection a veiy interesting application of 
liquid air may be mentioned : pour a little liquid oxygen 
onto a small handful of wood charcoal roughly pulverised 
and set fire to it ; the mixture melts like a mixture of char- 
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coal and saltpetre, and you obtain in this way a small fire- 
work, which is almost inoffensive so long as all risk of fire 
is avoided. But place this mixture in a closed vessel anS. 
start the reaction suddenly from a distance, by a capsule 
of fulminate, for example, and a formidable explosion takes 
place. 

A portion of the Simplon Tunnel was pierced with 
dynamite of this novel kind. 

Among other advantages, this new explosive presents 
that of being less expensive than dynamite, because beyond 
the charcoal and the labour and the cost of writing off the 
appliances, it only costs some power, to wit about 2 h.p. 
hours per kilogi’amme of liquid oxygen, which is very little in 
localities where power is cheap. There is in addition the 
evaporation of the liquid air between the instant when the 
cartridges are set and that when they are exploded which 
may cause some miscalculations. This fault is inevitable, 
but it may be valuable, seeing that the use of cartridges of 
this kind would do away with the serious danger of belated 
explosions, which are often the occasion, with explosives in 
common use, of a misfired shot, for cartridges whose basis 
is liquid oxygen evidently become wholly inoffensive in a 
few instants. ^ 

We have taken up recently in this connection some 
very encouraging experiments, of which it is still a little 
early to give the details. What we can say on the subject 
at present is that it is our firm opinion that the manufacture 
of explosives will certainly have some day to take into 
account this rather unexpected application of liquid 
oxygen. 

Similarly wool and cotton, which, dipped in liquid oxygen, 
catch fire and burn in the open air, deflagrating in the 
same fashion as gun-cotton (Fig. 104), pi’oduce an explosion 
if they are set fire to in a closed vessel by a capsule of 
fulminate. 
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Tmnsformation of oxygen into ozone at low tempera- 
tures. — I’inally, it is interesting to point out that liquid 
oxygen and gaseous oxygen at low temperatures are easily 
transfoi’med by efflux into ozone, which condenses into a 
dark indigo blue liquid which is readily explosable. The 
yield of the ozonisation thus brought aboixt is considerably 
better than* at ordinary temperatures, and it is certain that 
this fact will be invaluable in the industrial production of 
bodies capable of violent affinities and iii many different 
ap|)lications. 



PART IV 

THE SEPARATION OE THE AIR 
INTO ITS ELEMENTS 


CHAPTER XI 

GENEEAL CONSIDEEATIONS ; DIVEESE PEOCESSES 

Importance of the problem. — Of all the problems which 
at the present time call for human ingenuity, there is, 
doubtless, none of more importance than that of the manu- 
facture, at very low cost, of oxygen, seeing that this gas 
is the source of all life and all combustion on the surface 
of the globe, that hundreds of reactions used in the most 
important manufactures equally depend thereon, and that 
all this can be intensified, vivified and amplified, in any 
measure we may desire, by the substitution of, more or less, 
pure oxygen for air. 

The list of the applications which, in this connection, 
might be compiled is endless, and what proves that such 
a list would still be incomplete, and shows how many 
would be the surprises which we might reasonably expect, 
is that among present uses of commercial oxygen two of 
the most interesting are closely connected with applications 
which it would have been truly difficult to foresee — the 
cutting of metals with oxygen, and the manufacture of 
artificial precious stones. 
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As(*to nitrogen, if it doss not possess as many cords to 
its bo?v, it lias one wliich is indubitably its very own, and 
which enables it to dispense Avith all else ; it is the essential 
basis of manures — that is, of a business which, though still 
in its infancy, attains already a yearly turnoA^er of more 
than 500 million francs (£20,000,000). 

Hence ihe unparalleled ardour with which AA^e are 
perfecting at the present time the pi’ocesses of manu- 
facture of nitric acid by electrolysing the air, of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen under the form of ammonia, of 
cyanides, of cyanamide, etc., which undoubtedly constitute 
one of the biggest industrial questions now on the tapis, 
and in which the influence of the processes of which Ave 
are going to speak Avill be decisive. 

The space here is too limited to review all the possible 
or probable successful applications of oxygen and nitrogen, 
and we are obliged to make them the subject of a separate 
work. 

To only speak of oxygen, the choice of the raw material 
from which to obtain it, would be very complicated if Ave 
had to review the very numerous sources of oxygen Avhich 
nature offers us. But of all these sources, the two by far 
the mo^ interesting, both because of the universality of 
their presence on the surface of the globe, as well as of 
their facility of access to appliances for their use, are 
assuredly air and water, and it is only between these two 
raw materials that we need exercise our choice. 

Now, a crucial argument, an argument of a kind to 
do away with all hesitation may be advanced in favour of 
atmospheric air. In water, moreover, the two elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen, are combined with extreme energy. 
Certainly, by its marvellous power, electricity is able to 
undo these bonds and liberate this oxygen and this nitrogen ; 
*but it necessarily requires the expenditure of a considerable 
quantity of energy to do this. 
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On the contrary, air is a simple mixture ; no affinity 
binds the oxygen molecules to those of nitrogen, and -con- 
sequently a small amount of energy — at least theoretically — 
is required to separate them. 

The separation of the elements of the air requires 
energy. — We must not, however, fall into a very prevalent 
error. It is a generally received axiom among= engineers 
that the separation of two gases without chemical affinity 
theoretically costs no energy. Now it is nothing of the 
sort ; as we have just stated, it costs in reality very little 
energy — but not none at all. To demonstrate this, and at 
the same time calculate the value of the work theoretically 
necessary, we shall use a very elegant and very simple 
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Figs. 107 and 108. — Demonstration of the necessity for an expenditure of energy 
to separate the air into its elements. 

proof, the elements of which were suggested to Claude by 
Professor Ostwald on the occasion of a visit he paid to the 
works of the Claude Compahy.* 

Let us imagine that the air to be separated, considered, 
to simplify matters, as consisting one fifth of oxygen and 
four fifths of nitrogen, is placed (Pig. 107) in a closed 
cylinder. 

Suppose also that at the two extremities of this 
cylinder there are two pistons which can move towards 
each other, but which present the peculiarity that one, Pq,, 
is perfectly pei-meable to oxygen, but impermeable to nitro- 
gen, while the other, p^,, is permeable to nitrogen only. ^ 

* The first idea of this demonstration is to be found in a work by Van der 
Waats. 
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The idea of these semi-pei’meable walls has nothing irra- 
Jiional about it, because such walls might be made up by a 
layei’ of liquid dissolving the one but not the other of the 
gases, and on the other hand, the diffusing walls which allow 
the different gases to ' pass with unequal velocities are 
already a first approximation thereto. 

Let U 3 advance the piston to the left by four fifths 
of the length of the cylinder (Fig. 108). Being permeable 
for nitrogen it does not experience any resistance through 
the presence of the nitrogen : its only obstacle arises 
through the compression of the oxygen which it has to 
drive in front of it, and which it brings in this way from 
its initial partial pressure of one fifth of an atmosphere to 
a final effective pressure, if the compression be supposed 
to be completed isothermically, exactly equal to 1 atmo- 
sphere. 

The work thus expended by is therefore equivalent 
to the work of compression of the oxygen from its partial 
pressure of one fifth to that of 1 atmosphere. 

Let us pass now to the piston and let us advance it 
towards the right by one fifth of the length of the cylinder, 
that is, till it comes in contact with We see in the 

same Tsay that this piston, while experiencing no resistance 
to its motion because of the oxygen, by which it is per- 
meable, has still to overcome the resistance to compression 
of the nitrogen which is propelled in front of it (across 
which is transparent for this nitrogen), and brought from 
its initial partial pressure of four fifths to the final pressure 
of 1, A. When this second manoeuvre is accomplished, all the 
oxygen of the mixture is behind Pq^ at atmospheric pressure, 
all the niti’Ogen is behind P,^, also at atmospheric pressure, 
and the air is separated into its elements. But we have 
seen that to achieve this has cost something ; it has cost a 
total work eqiial to the stint of the separate work of isothermic 
compression of each of the gases, from its vartial --- 
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the mixture iq) to its total lyi'essuTe — a remarkable statement 
of a law Avliicli should be known, and become classidal o>n 
the same footing as Dalton’s law of partial pressures, of 
which it is a consequence. 

The expenditure of energy thus determined for this 
separation, is certainly the smallest which it is possible to 
incur to realise same, because it has been obtained in an 
operation which is obviously reversible and perfect — that is, 
accomplished without useless expenditure of energy. 

, We have just said that the operation is reversible. If, 
in effect, the gases being separated, we leave the pistons 
free to act of themselves, they will return to their respective 
positions by the action of the pressure of the nitrogen on 
and of the pressure of the oxygen on ; and they 
will be able to effect, with the absorption of the equivalent 
heat, work equal to the sum of their several work of 
expansion from 1 atmosphere down to their respective par- 
tial pressures — a work produced precisely equal to that 
absorbed in the inverse operation.* 

It is curious to observe that between the mixture of 
these gases thus effected in a reversible way, and the irre- 
versible mixture by simple addition, the same difference 
exists as between expansion with external work wh^ksh pro- 
duces mechanical work, and expansion without external . 
work, which is, so to speak, sterile so long as the internal 
work is negligible. 

The theoretical work of separation, calculated according 
to the above coiiditions, corresponds veiy closely to one 

^ Tlie possibility of obtaining macbanical work tbrongb the simple mixture 
of two gases without mutual affinity has been demonstrated in 1875 by Lord 
Rayleigh (' Philosophical Magazine/ xlix, p. 811). We can see according to this 
how faulty is the argument which, to support the thesis of the non-existence of 
the Work of separation, simply states that the mixture of two gases without 
affinity neither products nor absorbs heat. This is only true — so far as internal 
work — when the mixture is effected in the habitual way by the simple addition of 
the two gases one to the other, which is an essentially irreversible process ; but ^ 
when, on the contrary, it is effected as above by a reversible process, we have Just 
seen that it implies a (^uite appreciable absorption of heat, 
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tenth of Cl. h.p. hour per' cuhie metre of oiei/r/eii separated. 

,The practical processes will approacli all the closer to this 
result the nearer they ai’e to a I’eversible process ; but, as 
we have alreadj^ had occasion to observe (p. 96), this work 
is already too considerable to be within the capacity of a 
simple fan, and this fact appears to us to furnish the reason 
for set-backs which have been experienced up till now in 
the question of the separation of gaseous mixtures by 
centrifugal action. 

In any case there is long interval betAveen the theo- 
retical limit which Ave have just determined and that, 
equally theoretical, Avhich corresponds to the case of the 
electrolysis of water, Avhich calls for no less than nine h.p. 
hours per mhic metre of oxygen. If the theoretical supe- 
riority of air in this respect is not indefinite, as those 
suppose who fall into the error indicated aboA'e, it remains 
nevertheless a very respectable one. We have therefore 
decidedly no hesitation in choosing the raw material, and it 
is to air that we have to look : all the more so that if Avith 
air Ave lose the bye-product hydrogen, Ave gain in its place 
nitrogen, whose uses, as we have pointed out, promise to 
become gigantic. The source of oxygen on which we shall 
draAAi in the future is, therefore, the atmosphere, an un- 
equalled source which, if it AAmre condensed, would cover* 
our globe with a liquid ocean whose depth would not be 
less than 13 times the height of the barometric column, 
say about 10 metres, of which 8 would be nitrogen and 
2 oxygen. This corresponds to not less than 1300 cubic 
metres of gaseous oxygen per square metre of the surface 
of the earth. If we consider, on the other hand, that the 
total surface of globe equals 5 x 10^^ (about) square metres, 
and as the number of human beings is about 1,000,000 
millions, the proportion of oxygen allocated to each human 
unit — that is, the proportion of which a manufacturer of 
oxygen could legitimately dispose, on the sunnosition 
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he has not the right to touch „the share of others^ will 
still amoiint to the very respectable figure of 
5 X 10'* 

1300 X — jqp — = 660 million cubic metres ! 

Let us add further that among all the bodies spread 
over the surface of the globe, the air is the only one which 
itnder all circumstances of time and place may be con- 
sidered as wholly free. Water is not found everywhere; 
considerable expense is often necessary to obtain it, 
whether we have to seek it at considerable depths, or we 
have to lay hands on it at a considerable distance. The 
earth itself makes it necessary for us to extract it at the 
price of considerable labour and lead it to where it is to be 
utilised. The air exists on every side, and as an ideal raw 
material it delivers itself into the apparatus where it is to 
be used, however large the consumption may be. 

Various processes for the extraction of oxygen from the 
air. — This superiority of air over every other source of 
oxygen was clearly apparent to a number of investigators, 
of which the first in point of date was doubtless that genial 
forerunner, Tessie du Motay. Being persuaded of the 
immense advantage which the production of oxygen at a 
very low price would present, Tessie du Motay inven|ed as 
■5 far back as 1867 a remarkable process based on the absorp- 
tion of oxygen in the air by manganate of potash, and the 
regeneration of this manganate by a current of water 
vapour which should set at liberty tha oxygen thus 
absorbed. It was with this process that Tessin du Motay 
succeeded in producing the oxygen for some very interest- 
ing experiments, and particularly for the lighting of the 
square of the Hotel-de-Ville in Paris with the Drumond 
light. Saint-Olaire Deville and Debray, on their side, have 
used sulphuric add as their raw material, the whole of whose 
oxygen was, in point of fact, obtained from the atmosphere. 
They caused this acid to fall drop by drop into an earthen- 
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ware>funnel filled with fr-agments of porcelain and heated 
to an incipient red : the acid decomposed thereupon into 
oxygen, water and sulphurous acid, which was absorbed 
in an alkaline solution. 

Mallet 'has pi'oposed to absorb the oxygen in per- 
chloric! e of copper, which is then transformed into 
oxychloride, which, heated to 400° 0., regenerates the 
perchloride by giving up the oxygen absorbed. Finally, 
Boussingault has indicated a process which, perfected and 
rendered practical by various inventors, and specially 
Messrs. Brin, has attained a commercial development of 
considerable importance. This process consists in absorb- 
ing the oxygen of the air by harijta, heated to a dark red, 
and by causing this oxygen to be given up either by raising 
the temperature, or, preferably, by the action of a suitable 
vacuum. The absorption of the oxygen may, on the other 
hand, be hastened by delivering compressed air in retorts 
under several atmospheres’ pressure. Baryta loses little 
by little its absorbent qualities and has to be replaced after 
a certain number of operations. 

Besides this, the oxygen thus obtained holds pretty 
often traces of carbonic oxide, which passes through the 
walls ^eated to redness of the cast iron retorts, and which 
might present some drawbacks if the oxygen is intended 
for medical use.. 

Each of these processes is certainly not by a long way 
of sufficient importance to vie with the great output of 
processes based upon liquefaction of the air, to the study 
of which we will now pass without further to-do. 
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he has not the right to touch ^the share of others^ will 
still amount to the very respectable figure of . ^ ^ 

5 X 10^^ ~ 

1300 X — Jog — = 650 million cubic metres 1 

Let us add further that among all the bodies spread 
over the surface of the globe, the air is the only one which 
under all circumstances of time and place may be con- 
sidered as wholly free. Water is not found everywhere; 
considerable expense is often necessary to obtain it, 
whether we have to seek it at considerable depths, or we 
have to lay hands on it at a considerable distance. The 
earth itself makes it necessary for us to extract it at the 
price of considerable labour and lead it to where it is to be 
utilised. The air exists on every side, and as an ideal raw 
material it delivers itself into the apparatus where it is to 
be used, however large the consumption may be. 

Various processes for the extraction of oxygen from the 
air.— This superiority of air over every other source of 
oxygen was clearly apparent to a number of investigators, 
of which the first in point of date was doubtless that genial 
forerunner, Tessie du Motay. Being persuaded of the 
immense advantage which the production of oxygen at a 
very low price would present, Tessie du Motay invented as 
far back as 1867 a remarkable process based on the absorp- 
tion of oxygen in the air by manganate of potash, and the 
regeneration of this .manganate by a current of water 
vapour which should set at liberty tha oxygen thus 
absorbed. It was with this process that Tessin du Motay 
succeeded in producing the oxygen for some very interest- 
ing experiments, and particularly for the lighting of the 
square of the Hotel-de-Ville in Paris with the Drumond 
light. Saint-Claire Deville and Debray, on their side, have 
used sulphuric acid as their raw material, the whole of whose 
oxygen was, in point of fact, obtained from the atmosphere. 
They caused this acid to fall drop by drop into an earthen- 
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ware»funnel filled witli fragments of porcelain and heated 
to an incipient red ; the acid decomposed thereupon into 
oxygen^ water and sulphurous acid, which was absoi’bed 
in an alkaline solution. 

Mallet 'has proposed to absorb the oxygen in 
chloride of copper, which is then transfoi’med into 
oxychloride, which, heated to 400° 0., regenerates the 
perchloride by giving up the oxygen absorbed. Finally, 
Boussingault has indicated a process which, perfected and 
rendered practical by various inventors, and specially 
Messrs. Brin, has attained a commercial development of 
considerable importance. This process consists in absorb- 
ing the oxygen of the air by baryta, heated to a dark red, 
and by causing this oxygen to be given up either by raising 
the temperature, or, preferably, by the action of a suitable 
vacuum. The absorption of the oxygen may, on the other 
hand, be hastened by delivering compressed air in retorts 
under several atmospheres’ pressiire. Baryta loses little 
by little its absorbent qualities and has to be replaced after 
a certain number of operations. 

Besides this, the oxygen thus obtained holds pretty 
often traces of carbonic oxide, which passes through the 
walls !^eated to redness of the cast iron retorts, and which 
might present some drawbacks if the oxygen is intended, 
for medical use.- 

Each of these processes is certainly not by a long way 
of sufficient importance to vie with the great output of 
processes based upon liquefaction of the air, to the study 
of which we will now pass without further to-do. 



CHAPTER XI [ 


PAETICULAES OP THE EVAPOEATlON OP LIQUID AIE 

Parkinson’s idea. — The basis of the separation of the 
elements of the air by the method of liquefaction is, as is 
well understood, the difference in their volatility. 

' Whereas oxygen boils under atmospheric pressm^e at 
— 182'5° 0. (Travers), nitrogen only boils at — 195‘5° 0. 
Boiling at the lower temperature, nitrogen is more volatile 
than oxygen, similarly to alcohol, which boils at + 79° 0., is 
more volatile than water, which boils at 100° C. Hence the 
consequence, already known to us, and pointed out for the 
first time by Dewar, that when liquid air boils, the nitrogen, 
which is more volatile, is preferentially given off during the 
first portion of the evaporation, while the residual liquid 
becomes progressively richer, up to the limit where it is 
finally composed of pure oxygen. 

At first sight the difference of 13° 0. which separates 
the respective points of ebullition of oxygen and nitrogen 
might appear a small matter. But we ought here to recall 
the fact that at the abnormal temperatures at which we are 
woi'king, the nearness of absolute zero bestows on each 
degree, an enormous itnportance. In reality, our 13° 0. 
are equivalent to a difference of 60° reckoned - at the 
temperature of boiling alcohol. Now the difference between 
alcohol and water being only 21° 0. instead of 60° C.’, we 
arrive at this conclusion, somewhat paradoxical at first 
blush, but further strengthened by the absence of all <- 
affinity betwmen oxygen and nitrogen, that the separation 
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bj (slistillation of these two elements mnst be far easier 
j than that of alcohol and Avater ! 

Here we have a first process for the manufacture of_ 
oxygen. We can evaporate liquid air, and collect sepa- 
rately the final portions of the eA’aporation. If, as we have 
stated above, the scientific ownership of this observation 
belongs to Dewar, the daring thought of utilising this fact 
commercially for the production of oxygen and nitrogen 
must be attributed to Parkinson : it was put forward in 
an interesting patent* worked out as far back as 1892, to 
the consideration of which we shall recur later. 

And in this connection we wish to clearly indicate what 
wonderful intuition Parkinson must haA^e at that time 
possessed, to have entered upon such a course. We must 
not forget that liquid air was then only an extremely rare 
CAiriosity. Even now, moreover, liquid air costs relatively 
much, because it is obtained by great expenditure of power, 
at the rate at most, of a litre per h.p. hour. Now eA^en 
supposing that the process Avas carried out in accordance 
Avith the seductive formula of certain inventors who are 
the friends of simplicity : Ave evaporate four fifths of the 
liquid air ; the nitrogen disappears,the oxygen remains — one 
oper^ion, that is all. We shall see in an instant hoAV 
much we must discount of this beautiful programme ; but ' 
even if it were possible to realise it, 230 grm. of oxygen 
per kilogramme of liquid air, that is, 150 litres per u.p. hour, 
appear to us to be the extreme limit of permissible ambition, 
since it would hardly seem possible, you will agree, to 
obtain from liquid air more than the 230 grm. per 
kilogramme which it contains. 

This is, you see, by no means a very brilliant resiilt. 

And if, on the other hand, Ave hark back to realities, 
how much less encouraging still are tlie determinations 
which we have yet to make ! 
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Peculiarities of the evaporation of liquid air.— When 
[quid air evaporates, in point of fact, it by no means doe^ 
0 with the seductive simplicity which we have been con- 
idering. Even at the very commencement of evaporation 
he nitrogen given off is not pure nitrogen. It carries with 
t 7 per cent, of oxygen. If the loss of oxygen were con- 
inued only at this rate, it would suffice to limih the yield 
)f the operation to two thirds. But, be it understood, 
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¥ia. 109. — Evaporation of liquid air according to Linde. 


matters would rapidly get worse in the course of the opera- 
tion. The temperature of liquid air, which at starting was 
close to that of liquid nitrogen, yiz. — 193'5° C., and which 
in itself was sufl&cient to cause in the oxygen a serious 
vapour tension — whence the initial 7 per cent, loss — rises 
progressively as the oxygen becomes richer, to end inevit- 
ably at — 182’5° 0., the temperature of ebullition of pure 
oxygen. As a consequence, the partial tension of the 
oxygen increases little by little, so that as the liquid becomes 
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« 

Iijstead of being concestrated exclusively in the residual 
liquid, the oxygen diffuses itself outside thei’eof in a lament- 
able fashion during the ■whole course of evaporation in an 
■ increasing proportion the greater the degree of purity 
aimed at. To calculate this loss let us represent by curves 
the above results. These curves, are shown in the form 
determined by Professor Linde in Pig. 109. 

Curve I indicates the richness of oxygen in the “ liquid 
phase ” as a function of the evaporation; curve II gives the 
corresponding richness of the “gaseous phase”; the 
degrees of evaporation are taken as absciss®, and these 
abscissas have the peculiarity of being in relation to the 
evaporation of 100 parts normal liquid air, that is, of the 
test of 21 per cent, counted volumetrically in the gaseous 
state. We see that, according to what we already know, 
the test in oxygen of the evaporated gas is constantly lower 
than that of the liquid from which it is derived ; this test 
of the gas rises, however, more and more rapidly, so that 
from 7 per cent., the initial value, it reaches 100 per cent, 
when the liquid which is evaporated is reduced to its last 
drop. 

Now let da} be an elementary evaporation at the point m, 
and let ?/ be the ordinate corresponding to mn of curve II. 
The quantity of oxygen carried over in this evaporation dx 
is measured by the small surface ydx. The surface cnmo 
of curve II up to M, which is j ydx, therefore represents the 
total quantity of oxygen lost in the evaporation om. As nb 
manifestly indicates the test of the gases in nitrogen at the 
point M, we shall see in an analogous way that the surface 
scjvo represents the total initial liquid, each of the 100 ■ 
parts of this liquid being represented by one of the 100 
small squares of the figure ; the portion of suvo to the 
right of ME. represents the non-evaporateS liquid, and that 
to the left the evaporated ' liquid of which onmo is the 
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Thus ONMO represents the loss of oxygen incuri’e4 to 
reach the point m of the evaporation. It is now easy to follow ^ 
the progress of this loss, all the more so as we have 
already remarked each little square in the figure represents 
one hundredth of the air operated on. 

For example, we see very easily that up to the evapo- 
ration 50 the loss of oxygen equals the surface of 5 small 
squares with respect to 50. The average test of the 
ivaporated air up to this point is therefore — 

5 

gQ = 10 per cent., 

md the test of the gas resulting from the total evaporation 
'f the liquid remainder will be — 

21—5 

gQ = 32 per cent. 

We also see that the evaporated air at t reaches the 
3st of ordinary air, that is, 21 per cent., when the 100 parts of 
le initial liquid are reduced to 31. The surface below curve 
[ up to this point, 31, indicates for us that up to that point 7 
arts of oxygen have been lost, accompanied by 69 — 7=62 
arts of nitrogen. These 7 parts of oxygen are evidently 
st to us, because there is naturally no interest frofii the 
)int of view of the oxygen to recuperate gases less rich 
an air. Btit starting from this point, there may be 
terest to do so, and if we recuperate then up to the end, 
e composition of the mixture obtained will be manifestly 
ven either by the average ordinate of curve II starting 
3m T, or about 47 per cent., or directly by the test kl=47 
r cent, of the residual liquid.* In this case the loss, 
erefore, is limited at that point to the 7 parts of oxygen 
t, so that we caK recuperate, in the form of a mixture 

* Jt is, in fact, an obvious general property of curve I that its ordinate qm at 
point M is necessarily equal to the average ordinate of curve II starting from 
point. 
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testiugj 47 per cent., 21 — 7*= 14 parts of oxygen — that is, 
al^out.-t'ft'o thirds of the oxygen in question. 

The result would therefore be relatively favourable if we 
could rest contented wdth a degree of purity of 47 per cent. 
But this is not often the case, and we shall see with what 
rapidity the yield diminishes when w'e attempt to go further. 

Supposa Ave desire to obtain an average gas testing 60 
per cent. With this object it is necessary to push the evapo- 
ration A'eiy far and only to commence collecting at the point 
Avhere the liquid tests 60 per cent. The curve shows us that 
to do this Ave must eAmporate 82 parts of the liquid before 
beginning to collect the gases, which at this moment test 
33 per cent. The quantity of gas collected is therefore 
100—82 = 18 parts testing 60 per cent., which is in oxygen 
18x0'6=10'8 parts in 21. The yield is now only 50 per 
cent. It falls to 1.5 per cent, if Ave wish to collect the oxygen 
under the veiy modex’ate oxygen test of 90 per cent. ! This 
reduces to 20 litres — and no longer 1 50 — the quantity of 
oxygen obtained per kilogramme of liquid air, and the ciibic 
metre now costs 50 h.p. hours — three times dearer than by 
the method of electrolysis of water ! 

We see what disillusions await our simplicist inventors 
of a few lines back should they ever dare to pass from 
“ theory ” to practice. 

Baly’s experiments.— Before proceeding further, we 
should state that Baly, Sir W. Eamsay’s assistant, has 
undertaken, on his -side, analogous experiments to those of 
Linde, but extended to all the mixtures which can be formed, 
not only starting with liquid air, that is, from the test of 21 
per cent., bixt from zei’o, that is, from pure nitrogen. These 
experiments give at one and the same time the temperatures 
of the liquid as a function of its composition. We give in 
the following table the results, to which we shall haA^e very 
.^often to refer in ivhat follows. 
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Test of the 
liquid phase. 

Test of the 
gaseous phase. 

Corresponding 

temperature. 

Test of the 
liquid x)has 0 . 

Test of the 
gaseous jihase. 

Corresponding 

tempera4iure. 

0*00 

0-00 

-195-46 

69*31 

40-45 

- 188-5 

8-10 

2-18 

-195-0 

72-27 

44-25 

-188-0 

15-25 

4-38 

-.194-5 

75-10 

48-17 

-187-5 

31-60 

6-80 

~~ 194-0 

77-80 

52-19 

-187-0 

27-67 

9-33 

-193-5 

80-44 

56-30 

-186-5 

33-35 

12-00 

-193-0 

82-95 

60-53 

-186 0 

38-53 

14-78 

-192-5 * 

85-31 

' 64-85 

-185-5 

43*38 : 

17-66 

~ 192-0 

87-60 

69-58 

-185-0 

47-92 

21-22 

-191-5 

89-82 

74-37 

-184-5 

52-17 

23-60 

-191-0 

91-98 

79-45 

- 184-0 

55-94 

26-73 

-190-5 

94-09 

84-55 

-183-5 

59-55 

29-93 

-1900 

96-15 

89*80 

-183-0 

62-92 

33-35 

-189-5 

98-16 

95-10 

- 182-5 

66-20 

36-86 

-189-0 

100-00 

100-00 

- 182-0 


Baly found that these results can be represented w'ith 
smarkable exactitude by the equation : 

log r' = a 4- 6 log r, 

I which r is the ratio of the two elements in the liquid 
id that in the gas. 

Subjoined is the degree of concordance furnished by 
e calculated and observed values of the ratio of oxygen 
nitrogen in the gaseous phase. 


Temperature. ° 0. 

r' observed. 

r' calculated. 

-193 

0-136 

0-137 

-191 

0-309 

0*310 

-189 

0*584 

0*586 

-187 

1*090 

1*090 

-185 

2*290 

2*300 

-183 

8*810 

8*870 


For facility of comparison we shall place Baly’s results 
ler the form ^hown in Fig. 110; the tests of the 
id phase are written as absciss®, those of the gaseous 
se as ordinates. In addition curve II indicates the 
in temperature of the liquid progressively with the 
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concenti’ation in oxygen, a rise wliicli follows naturally the 
progress of this enrichment, and which, like it, is slow at 
starting, and progressively accelerates. 

We have already mentioned this rise of temperature in 
the liquid air as a function of its evaporation, but it is well 
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Fig. 110. — EespectivG tests of the liquid and gaseous phases and temperatures of 
the liquid air as a function of its composition according to Baly. 

to insist thereon, because the fact that liquid air is propor- 
tionately less cold the richer it is in oxygen is the capital 
fact on which all the rest depends, not bnly from the 
point of view of evaporation, but equally, as we shall see, 
Irom the point of view of the peculiarities of progressive 
liquefaction aud nf — 


Temperature du Jiquide 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE RECTJPEEATION OE COLD . 

Excepting the case where one can content oneself with 
only slightly enriched air, we now know that the spon- 
taneous evaporation of liquid air is a very deceptive 
operation in respect of yield. This defect seems to be 
irremediable and the method seems doomed to a very pre- 
carious existence, since our meagre theoretical yield df 150 
litres of oxygen per h.p. hour cannot in practice be 
approached by a long way. 

To change all this, a very simple idea has sufficed. Up 
to the present we have evaporated our liquid air as we 
evaporate water or alcohol. At most, instead of placing 
this liqiiid air on a source of heat, we have made use of 
the free heat of the atmosphere, which, as we already know 
(p. 208), is amply sufficient : this is already an appreciable 
advance, since evaporation thus produced costs nothing. 
But, whether it be by means of a source of heat d*r by the 
free heat of the air, the evaporation of liquid air in such a 
fashion, amounts to using up without profit to anyone, its 
very costly cold, its cold which we had such difficulty in 
producing by the help of expansion. 

Now, there is much better to be done. Instead of des- 
troying this cold, we should o'erAiperate it. 

This is Parkinson’s excellent idea : the result has 
demonstrated all its resources, and it dominates to-day by 
its economical "possibilities the whole of the industry we 
are considering. 

We are compelled, therefore, to return to Parkinson’s 
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♦ 

patent^ and examine in what way this primordial question 
of recuperation is treated therein. But in this' remarkable 
patent the ideas are numerous, and here is what we have 
found to glean from a preliminary sentence; “ Nitrogen may 
be separated from oxygen l)y slightly heating the recipient 
•which holds them, for example, by means of a cimrent of 
atmospherip air ; nitrogen, which has its boiling-point 
lower than oxygen, evaporates and leaves the oxygen.” 

Doubtless, Parkinson is possessed here with the idea, 
which is reasonably simple, of an integral separation : but 
it is none the less true that here the principle of the 
industrial utilisation of liquid air for the manufacture of 
oxygen, and in addition, the means universally used ever 
sinc^ of borrowing the heat required for evaporation from 
the atmospheric air, are formulated. 

Now these are the special terms in which the idea of 
recuperation is indicated. 

“ To make the process economical, the air to be treated 
should be cooled as much as possible before entering the 
worm where it is liquefied. Thimugh the cooling of the 
air at the expense of the oxygen and the nitrogen which 
are separated, we can bring about the separation of the 
atmospheric air in a continuous, rapid and economical 
way.” * 

We see not only that Parkinson indicates a means of 
, recuperating the cold — a means destined to be used uni- 
versally after him, consisting in fixing the cold of the 
separated gases in the air to be liquefied— but also, he 
underlines the economical signification of this recuperation ; 
the costly element in the operation is the cold of the liquid 
air at stake ; therefore, not only must we recuperate this 
cold, but recuperate it as efl&ciently as possible. 

Now on this theme what says theory?' 

^ Concomitant evaporation and liquefaction.— We know 
that to evaporate liqxiid air it is necessary to impart heat 
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thereto ; we know also that the-quantity to impart fpr this 
object, which is an exact measure of the latent heat qf 
evaporation, is 48 therms per kilogramme for the -nitrogen 
and 51 for the oxygen, and, grosso modo, 50 for the liquid, 
air. 

But this only represents the heat absoi’bed by the 
change in physical state through the passage from the liquid 
to the gaseous state ; after this absorption our kilogramme 
of liquid air, separated, moreover, through the evaporation 
itself into its elements, is transformed into 1 kg. of gas 
at the average temperature of — 190° 0. It still retains, 
therefore, by reason of its temperatiire, and by comparison 
with the temperature of the environment, a quantity of 
cold equal to the pi’oduct of its specific heat. O' 24, into the 
difference of temperature, about 200° 0., or an amount of 
about 50 therms. In other words, to each kilogramme of 
liquid air we must impart 50 therms to evaporate, and 
other 50 to heat up its elements to the temperature of the 
environment. 

Let. us now take 1 kg. of air from the atmosphere 
and set oiit to bring it to the liquid state, no longer by 
violent compression and expansion, as in the liquid air 
machines, but by the simple subtraction of heat. The opera- 
ion is manifestly the inverse of the preceding ; we must 
;ake away from this kilogramme of air firstly its heat of 
■efrigeration, to whit 60 therms, whose removal will bring . 
t, still in a gaseous state, to — 190° 0., and then take 
,way from it its heat of liquefaction — that is, another 50 
herms — whose removal will then bring it to the liquid state. 

Therefore — and we must be excused for insisting upon 
uch elementary considerations, because these abnormal 
emperatures have a trick of arousing doubts in the mind 
1 connection with the simplest things — therefore, we say, 

) evaporate and then to be heated up, 1 kg. of liquid air ^ 
iquires a quantity of heat precisely equal, and precisely of 
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the saAe quality, as that I’endered available by the refrigei’a- 
tion followed by the liquefaction of 1 kg. of the surround- 
ing air. " 

Let us find a method of making the two oiDerations con- 
comitant, and each time we evaporate a certain quantity of 
liqfuid air, each time that we separate the oxygen from the 
nitrogen by this fact, we reconstitute a quantity of liquid 
div 'precisely equal to that which we have evaporated!* 

In this conception the I’ecuperation is complete, the 
expenditure of liquid air is nil, and the separation of the 
elements of the air appears to be gratis ! 

Here evidently is a consequence of the fact that the air 
being constituted by a simple physical mixture, through 
the simple gaseous diffusion of two gases without reciprocal 
chemical affinity, these two elements are inclined to allow 
themselves to be separated without opposing much I'esis- 
tance. We have seen, however (p. 292), that this separa- 
tion, even theoretically, calls for a certain expenditure of 
energy ; the above conception cannot therefore be entirely 
correct, and we shall effectively be led to applying certain 
restrictions thereto. 

To resume, we have to recuperate (u) the cold brought 
into operation by the evaporation of the liquid air ; {h) the 
cold of the evaporated gases between their initial tempera- 
ture and that of the environment. 

Let us return to Parkinson’s patent; we have seen that 
the second portion {!>) of this programme is realised by him 
in a perfect fashion by means of exchangers of temperature. 
We are now going to see in what a somewhat singular way 

* Let us remark that this, however surprising it may appear at fix'st blush, is 
simply identical to what is produced in steam evaporation when this steam is 
condensed to an amount precisely equivalent to the water evaporated; so that if 
water were a precious liqtiid through its possession of the liquid form itself, and 
if its steam, on the contrary, cost nothing— which is precisely the case with liquid 
■mir — this method of evaporation would be incomparably superior to evaporation 
in an open vessel, since the supposedly precious liquid would be continual! v 
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he treats the first portion (a) itself. What, in point Cf faet, 
does the inventor do with the air to be treated, after havin'g- 
cooled it and recuperated the cold of the oxygen "and that 
of the nitrogen in the exchangers ? He proceeds to liquefy 
it, as his object is ultimately to evaporate it, and to separate 



'iG. Ill, — Experiment on the ready liquefaction of atmospheric air in liquid air. 


3 elements. He sends it with this object through a tubular 
'Stem submerged in the auxiliary liquid air, and he- 
dicially observes that to enable liquefaction to supervene 
slight excess of pressure in the air to be treated, such as 
n be furnished by a fan, is in this case sufficient. 

To show how well founded this idea is, and with what 
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ease, iritli what facility thi§ liquefaction of air. under such 
aouditions is effected, we ai’e going to rej^eat the ex 2 :)eri- 
ment (Fig. Ill) by pumping air with a small bicycle pump 
into this glass globe immerged in liquid air. We can see 
the globe progressively filling Avith a whitish liquid Avhich 
is'nothing nlore nor less than liquid air holding in suspen- 
sion carbohic acid ice. 

Let us continue the experiment and direct our attention 
to another of its peculiarities. The liquefaction thus rea- 
lised is manifestly the reA^erse of an evaporation ; for this 
evaporation, as Ave know, ahsorhs heat, Avhile liquefaction 
gives it off in a sensibly equal amount (p. 20), and jmn can 
seei>hat the heat giAmn off by the liquefaction of the air in the 
goblet is effectively represented by the violent ehuUition of 
the external liquid, Avhich is progressively evaporated. 

Parkinson’s idea is therefore justified, and the desired 
evaporation is realised. In this evaporation the separatiAm 
action elucidated by the author is produced, the nitrogen 
evaporating first and the oxygen next. Therefore in con- 
formity with his object, Avhich was to obtain oxygen, and in 
conformity with the ideas on recuperation which he ex- 
pressed in luminous fashion in the lines cited aboAm, 
Parkisison is going to separately collect this oxygen and 
this nitrogen, after having caused them to pass through his 
exchangers in the opposite direction to the compressed air 
to collect their cold — and these problems will in this Avay 
have been solved in a marvellous fashion ever since 1892. 

Well, nothing of the kind ! 

Through an astonishing forgetfulness which exceeded 
the limits of the most colossal absurdities of the ever absent- 
minded scientists, and which clearly shows the somewhat 
speculative side of the ideas he had e:^ressed, Parkinson 
forgot at one and the same time the object he had in view 
and the essential principles he had just formulated. 

The maiwpllons (-nsl' liolioU ^ ’ 
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le oxygen and nitrogen which, he has just produced, pwhich 
re the vei’y objects of his efforts, he allows to escape withou^ 
linking of collecting them, and not only does he net collect 
lem, but he allows them to escape with all the cold whose 
icuperation an instant ago he had so convincingly 
ivocated. - , 

And it is only liquid air that he thus actuallj^ prepares, 
aporated by a barbarous method with the aid of gaseous 



irculating around it, of which he ultimately decides to 
ct the elements after having collected their cold ! 

!'he inconsistency is manifest, and astonishment apart, 
eader, guided by the explanations of Parkinson himself, 
ave no difficulty in appreciating it. 

Te have now in hand all the elements to definitely con- 
b a rational system of progressive evaporation for 
air with recuperation of the cold. 

) realise in practice our conception, we are, in fact, led 
following device (Pig. 112). 

le liquid air to be evaporated is placed in a boiler v, 
m of tubes p being immersed therein ; the atmospheric 
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air destined to provide bj-its liquefaction the heat I’equired 
^for evaporation, reaches this system of tubes after passing 
through the exchanger M in the contrary direction to the 
evaporated gases. In the exchanger it is cooled down to 
about — 180° 0., retaining the cold of an equal weight of 
evaporated ^ir ; in the system of tubes it is liquefied while 
bringing .about the evapoi’ation of an equal weight of 
external liquid. 

Necessity for compressing the air to he treated.— Never- 
theless, an important reflection occurs here. There is no 
reason why the concomitant evaporation and liquefaction, 
of which we have spoken, should take place if the gaseous 
air in f and the liquid air in v are one and the other at 
atmosphei’ic pressure ; moreover, so that the liquid should 
bring about the liquefaction of the gas, it is necessary that 
it shall take heat from it : it is necessary, therefore, that 
its boiling temperature should be lower than the tempera- 
ture of liquefaction. But we know that under the same 
pressure the boiling temperature of the same fluid is 
equal — and not inferinr — to that of liquefaction. For 
example, water boils at 100° C. under atmospheric pressure 
and its vapour also liquefies under this same pressure 
precisely at 100° 0. 

To accomplish this transference of heat from the gas 
to be liquefied to the liquid to be evaporated, it is requisite 
to lower the temperature of ebullition of the liquid,* or, 
what is the same thing, raise the temperature of liquefac- 
tion of thq gas, which can be attained by compressing it. 
But, as Parkinson perfectly understood, and as we have 
shown in our experiment just above, it is not a question 
now' of high pressures s.uch as we found necessary to liquefy 
air by expansion. A simple compression of one effective 
atmosphere raises the temperature of liquefaction of the air 

* Which, can be attained by making a partial vacntim over the liquid, the 
cause of a lowering of temperature whose intensity may be annrGo.ifl-l-^^^ b.- 
ring to the curvGB 
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30ut 8° C., and therefore produces a sufficient difference 
[ temperature between the gas and the liquid to abundalitlys 
rovoke evaporation and liquefaction concomitantlyr 

In practice, however, 1 atmosphere would prove 
isufficient : seeing that air is a heterogeneous fluid, neither 
)S temperature of liquefaction nor its temj»erature of 
vapo ration ai’e invariable. 

The result is, that though air testing 21 per cent, can 
eminence to liquefy ivitliont pressure in liquid air testing 
ll per cent. — since, as we shall see, it commences to con- 
ense when still 47 per cent, less volatile than the external 
ll per cent. — the necessity for evaporating these progres- 
ively richer liquids, and finally pure oxygen, involves a 
)rogressive increase of pressure, so that this progressive 
ilevation of the temperature of the liquid, which is, we 
mow, the reason itself of the separation, is at the same 
ime the measure of the expenditure of energy foreseen by 
heory (p. 279). 

In practice it is, therefore, necessary to impart to the 
dr to be liquefied a sufficiently high pressure to raise its 
/emperature of liquefaction, not only above — 193‘5° 0., 
/he normal temperature of ebullition of liquid air, but 
ibove — 182‘5° C., extreme limit attained when the, liquid 
vhich is evaporated is pure oxygen. To this end some 3 to 

5 atmospheres more or less, according to the desired rapidity, 
ire required, and it is effectively this pressure which is in 
general use. 

We can see, from now onward, that the separation of 
the elements of the air can in no case cost nothing, since it 
necessitates a slight compression of the air to be treated. 

Necessity for the addition of cold. — But a further circum- 
stance still intervenes, acting identically in the same direction. 

As is the case with all industrial operations, and with 
all human undertakings, we might say, the recuperation of 
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impfi'fection itself of the exchangers of temperature and 
* the inevitable penetration of the heat of the environment. 
Consequently, the quantity of liquid air which is recon- , 
stituted at each instant is not altogether equal to that which 
is evaporated. There is a constant loss in the quantity of 
Mquid air, *and it is indispensable to make good this loss 
by means of added liquid air furnished from some external 
source.* It is naturally a liquid air machine identical with 
those we have described which is used for the purpose, 
and we thris see the double jDaid that the liquid air machine 
plays in the manufactux’e of oxj^gen : manufacture of the 
initial liquid air required for filling the apparatus and then 
manufacture of the liquid air to make good the losses. 

But, if the loss of liquid air is inevitable, it is notably 
slight — much less than many readers might certainly 
imagine. The temperature exchangers, moreover, are such 
remarkable appliances, that Avhile receiving the evaporated 
gases about — 1 80° 0., they deliver them at a temperature 
hardly less than 5° to 10° *0. below the temperature of the 
environment. Let us say 10° C. This corresponds to a loss 
of cold of hardly 2'b therms per kilogramme of air treated. 

Now a single kilogramme of liquid air added (p. 308) 
implies 100 available frigoria, and admits, therefore, of the 
treatment of 30 to 40 kgrm. of atmospheric air. * 

In other words, and to express matters in a more 
catching form, if the I’ecuperation is not perfect, it falls so 
little short that thirty litres of liquid air, by evaporating, 
will reconstitute tioenty-mne in a well-cqnstructed appa- 
ratus. This marvellous result gives a high idea of. the 
efficiency of those admirable instruments which constitute 
exchangers of temperatiu’e, and it is this which is the whole 
secret of the enormous economical range of the industry 
with which we are dealing. 

* We shall see (Chap. XVIII) that it may be convenient to replace this source 
o£ added liquid air by doing away with the air to be treated, combined with 
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Let us return to the diagl’ammatic apparatus^ we 
desciubed just now. We now find that to place it in* 
normal working order, the vaporiser v being full of liquid 
air pi’oduced by an expansion machine, it is sufficient 
to pass into the tubular system some air compressed to the 
slight extent, the necessity for which we pointed’ out above, 
and cooled initially down to the temperature of liquefaction 
by its passage through the exchanger e. This air is 
liquefied while bringing about the progressive evaporation 
of the external liquid air. The evaporated gases, whose 
cold is retained in the exchanger by the compressed air 
which enters, are therefore enriched progressively in 
oxygen. As soon as their test attains the value considered 
sufficient they are collected. The evaporation ended, the 
collector o is full of recuperated liquid air. It is then, 
by means of the pressure which exists in the tubular 
system F, passed to the evapoi'ator v ; the quantity of 
idditional liquid air, furnished by the expansion machine, 
s added which is sufficient to ];;pconstitute the amount of 
nitial liquid and we commence again. 

Under this form the apparatus is perfectly rational. It 
nly requires to become wholly industrial to exchange, the 
atent discontinuity of the above working for the continuity 
f manufacture which is required in practice. It is easy 
) arrive at this result, for example, by means of the 
dlowing device (Fig. IIS). 

Here the liquefying tubular system is of an elongated 
irm and disposed horizontally in the vaporiser v; the 
impressed cold air reaches the tubular system at a. The 
|uid air produced is collected at B and delivered through 

in a continuous way, by reason of its pressure, con- 
rrentiy with the additive liquid air which arrives 
rough in The liquid in v is progressively evaporated 

contact with the tubes of the system, and, as it is 
iporated, advances towards D. The evaporated gases 
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are ^erefore the richer hi oxygen the further they are 
jproduced towards D. 

These only wall be collected for use which are evolved 
from the point e where the test is considered sufficient. 
We require here two exchangers, the one m to maintain the 
cpld of the -poor gases, the other n to recuperate that of 
the super® xygenated air. When the apparatus is in work- 



ing order, each of these two exchangers is adjusted in such 
a way that it transmits automatically a portion of the 
total compressed air equal to the portion of the evaporat,e'd 
gases which it has to heat. 

Such is, in general terms, the idea which we are able to 
form of a rational apparatus for the maryifacture of super- 
oxygenated air. Doubtless progressive evaporation con- 
tinues still, with its gross defects, and with the deplorable 

•VTrTvTrtX-.. ZU- « 1 d ..V ~ ... .i* P •• . 
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Qvj rich, oxygen ; but, -we know to wbat an enormous 
xtent the addition of recuperation diminishes the cost 
f the opez’ation, the air of the separation circuit being 
ntirely liquefied, through compression to 3 or 4 atmo- 
pheres, we finally arrive at something which is wholly 
cceptable and wholly industrial. 

Gauges for liquid air. — We must not terminate this 
lescription without saying a few words about instruments 
vhich render the most essential service in connection with 
ill the apparatus above described, and without which it 
vould be nearly impossible to understand what takes place 
n them and to be sure of their working. We speak of the 
special gauges to indicate the liquid level, the first idea 
of which is due to Hampson, and the absence of whichT on 
Claude’s first apparatus was not one of the least causes of 
inconvenience and lack of success in his first attempts. 
Among the many problems which required solution to put 
these appliances in working order, this was doubtless one 
one of the most important. 

It can be easily understood how useful it may be to 
know exactly at each instant the quantity of liquid air 
available in, for example, an oxygen apparatus, so as to know 
whether this quantity is increasing or diminishing, and to 
regulate the addition of cold accordingly. We can 'under- 
stand to what extent it is likewise necessary to know the 
level of the liquid air in the collectors of the recuperated 
liquid, to secure a proper opening of the ascending valves, 
and to arrange so that the reconstituted liquid air shall be 
evacuated as exactly as possible as and when it is produced. 
Now the problem of externally indicating the height of the 
liquid air in a recipient which is completely closed, a.nd 
which is . generally surrounded by a thick layer of insulat- 
ing material, is "manifestly very different from what it 
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steam boilers and based .upon tbe principle of communi- 
catiii^ recipients, besides being probably condemned to 
*breaking wlien put in use, would be constantly covered by 
a thick coat of rime, unless protected by double or triple • 
vacuum walls. 

The fodowing is the much more elegant solution which 
is in use.^ The problem is to know the liquid air level in 
the recipient a, which is closed on all sides (Fig. 114), and 
in which may obtain, on the other hand, a certain pressure P. 

Through a metal tube t the upper part of a is placed 



Figs. 114 and 115. — Level indicator for liquid air. Model used by the 
Liquid Air Company.” 


in communication with one branch of a differential water 
gauge M. By another tube t' the lower part of a is simi- 
larly in communication with the other branch. The liquid 
in A tends to drain into the tube t ' ; but, as it comes into 
contact with warmer parts, it evaporates therein. Now the 
evaporated gas can only escape in two directions : towards 
M, but this road is barred by the liquid in m ; or towards 
A, and on this side the evaporated gas can effectually escape 
in bubbles through the liquid, but it Is indispensable to 
effect this, that the pressure of this gas should equal the 
pressure v + li oi the liqiiid it displaces. The pressure of 
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the gas in t\is therefore p + /i;"the pressure in t ojj its 
side is equal to p : it results therefrom that the liquid in m 
is driven into the right-hand branch to an amount exactly 
equal to h if the density of the liquid exactly equals that 
of liquid air, which is very closely the case with water. 

When the height h is too great the water is replaced by 
mercury, and we then obtain the height of the liquid by 
multiplying by 13 the difference in level of the merciiry. 



CHAPTER XIY 


% 

VARIOUS •PROCESSES EOR PROGRESSIVE EVAPORATION 

Linde’s first process ( 1895 ).— The honour of having 
first succeeded in the practical manufacture of oxygen with 
the aid of liquid air belongs to Professor Linde, whose 
process for the liquefaction of air, which we have described 
long since, was in fact completed by an- arrangement for 
the baanufacture of oxygen. 

Here is, in accordance with the description itself in the 
French patent,* the working of this apparatus (Pig. 116) ; 

“ 0 is a compressor, by means of which the air pressure 
is increased from to ja®, the temperature rising at the 
same time from to f. 

“ The air then passes through the cooler iT, in which a 
certain quantity of heat is removed therefrom by cooling 
water or by any other suitable source of cold, so that the 
temperature of the air is reduced from f to f, the pressure 
remaiifing constant at p®. 

“In this condition the air is passed into a reverse 
current working as perfectly as possible and protected 
as efficiently as possible from all absorption of heat froin 
the exterior. By means of the passage of the air through 
the apparatus Q^, the temperature of the air is lowered still 
further to f for reasons explained below. At the lower 
extremity of the reverse-current apparatus is placed a 
regulating valve through which the air passes into the 
recipient V^, which is also carefully prelected against all 
absorption of external heat, and in which the pressure 

* Corresponding •with Oerman patent'88824 of June 5th, 1895. 

21 
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equals ^After escaping therefrom tlie tempei*ature of 
tlie air will be whicb will be so mucli lower than t* the 
greater the difference —jt/ and the lower the tempera- 
ture t\ The air with the actual temperature f is passed 
into the I'everse-current apparatus in the contrary 
direction to the aimiving air, whose temperature is conse- 
quently reduced before it passes out, so that^ these two 
temperatures and mutually lower each other until 
through the introduction of heat from the exterior or 
through the liberation of heat in the interior, equilibinum 
is established. This last condition is produced as soon as 
the cooling is advanced to the point of condensation of the 
atmospheric air, where liquefaction commences and at 
which some latent heat is given off. When equilibrium is 
established a perfectly definite portion of the escaping air, 
which is regulated automatical ly, is collected in the liquid 
state in the recipient F^, while the remaining portion which 
is in the gaseous state returns through the reverse-current 
apparatus to the compressor G. The liquid collected in 
the recipient F^ passes through a second regulating valve 

to the recipient F^, in which the pressure is that of the 
ordinal’}'' atmospheric air 

“ Following upon the reduction of the pressure fp’’, a 
portion of the liquid, to wit a portion of the nitrogen, is 
evaporated. Wh&n heat is introduced subsequently in the 
liquid contained in the I’ecipient F^ by causing more or less 
air to pass through the worm 8, whose pressure has been 
brought by the compressor G to p^, the evaporation of the 
nitrogen may be continued at will, and thereupon the 
remaining mixture of oxygen (or pure oxygen ‘as the case 
may be) can be withdrawn through the valve h. 

“ The nitrogen escaping at A exchanges in a reverse- 
current apparatus some of its heat with the arriving 
liquid air. 

“When we want to obtain oxygen not in the liquid but 
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in tl^e gaseous form, the liquid is passed through a reverse- 
current apparatus 6r* in a contrary direction to a third 
porticm of compressed air, the heat required to evaporate , 
and warin the oxygen being taken from the compressed 
air. In this way we are enabled to effect a complete re- 
Quperation«of the cold expended in cooling and liquefying 
the air, and the machine has only to produce the cold 
necessary to make good the losses. 



Fio. 116 .— Linde's oxygen apparatus ( 1895 ). 

“ The feed pump P serves to charge the machine with * 
air and to replace the liquid air. 

“ The yield of the present machine depends essentially 
upon the perfect action of the reverse currents' in the 
three apparatus 0 ^, and upon the insulation of the 
apparatus as well as of the recipients and F® againsLall 
absorption of heat from the outside. 

“ As is shown in the figure, each of these apparatus is 
formed of two pipes of considerable lejigth (for example 
some 100 metres) placed one in the other, and twisted 
together into a spiral, and mounted on wooden supports ; 
the different pieces being insulated one from another and 
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from the outride by a goodinsularting material (for example 
raw sheep’s wool).” 

We see that we have here, realised practically ■^or the 
first time, the essential elements of our combination type : 



Pig. 117.-" Hairipson’s oxygen apparatxis (1896). 


the source of evaporating heat being furnished, by the atmo- 
spheric air itself,to be treated, with eflficient recuperation of 
cold, the cold of the gases being retained in the exchangers 
by the entering compressed air, and the cold of evapora- • 
tion being equally retained ; finally an expansion circuit 
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'desired for tlie manufacture of the liquid air for filling up 
isand ‘replenishing. 

We’have to salute in this apparatus the archetype of 
all the present machines, which was the first to work 
effectiody in many installations, and which was the first to 
prove that^the commercial obtaining of oxygen through 
liquid air'*was possible. 

Hampson’s process (1896).* — The compressed air to 
be treated, . initially cooled in exchangers of temperature Q, D 
is delivered to two expansion valves. One F, permits of 
wholly expanding a portion of the air down to atmospheric 
pressure and of furnishing the additional cold necessary 
to cover the losses. 

The second valve 0 simply causes the remainder of the 
air to suffer a fall of pressure, which brings it to the 
pressure of liquefaction in the spiral pipes submerged in 
the liquid of the successive superposed trays Q, F, B. The 
liquid formed in the tubes is eznptied by a system of 
floats XW on to the, trays, and is enriched more and 
more with oxygen through its evaporation (and also 
through rectification) in its descent to the successive 
trays. It arrives at the condition of sensibly pure liquid 
oxygea and is evaporated as such in the peripheral 
compartment UT.' 

We see that the addition of cold, which in Parkinson’s 
process was furnished by auxiliary liquid air, is realised 
here partly through the complete expansion of a fraction of 
the air employed, partly by means of an expansion of the air 
treated between the initial pressure and that of liquefaction. 

Thrupp’s process. — We have' already said a few words 
(p. 159) about the expansion device with external work 
invented by this engineer. His paten4 relating to the 
manufacture of oxygenf is also distinguished by original 
peculiarities. 

* English patent No. 7559 of 1896. 
t French patent 307841 of 1901. 
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Through lire liquid which it is* intended to evaporaJ;e to 
extract its oxygen, atmospheric air is first made to bubble 
^without pressure, this being already cooled down “to the 
temperature of liquefaction by its passage _ through an 
exchanger of temperature. Through this bubbling, a 
phenomenon of rectification is produced, \vhi(?li we wi^l 
utilise further in a continuous way. The more volatile 
nitrogen in the liquid evaporates and condenses an exactly 



equivalent quantity of oxygen from the bubbling air. It 
is premised that it is the exhausted air and the evaporated 
nitrogen whose function it is to cool the air used for 
bubbling in the above exchanger. The test of the liquid 
in oxygen increases in this way without its quantity 
diminishing as in the ordinary progressive evaporation. 
We gain, therefore, some additional oxygen which we can 
in certain respects consider as gratuitous, since it is 
furnished by the air without pressure, used for bubbling. 
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Unfoi|bunately it is 'wholly impossible to arrive at j)ure 
oxygfen by this process. We shall see, moreover, that the 21 
per ceril. air which we employ cannot enrich liquid air 
through which it bubbles, save up to the limit of 47 per 
cent. From 47 per cent, to 100 per cent, the evaporation 
with the acSbmpanying liquefaction has to be completed by 
the habitual bai’barous methods, decorated in this case with 
a wealth of expansion turbines, m, g, w. 

Pictet’s process (1899). — The air to be separated, com- 
pressed to a slight pressure, is cooled down to its tempei’a- 
ture of liquefaction by circulating through exchangers in a 
contrary direction to the products separated (Fig. 119). 

It passes then to be liquefied into a long tubular system 
J K submerged in successive compartments J^i', Ii//, fidl 
of liquid air and placed one over the other. The liquid 
which is formed, collected at the lower end, and freed in 
the filters L from the solid carbonic acid which it 
contains, is continually emptied, thanks to its pressure, into 
the upper compartment, whence the non-evaporated excess 
falls into the compartment below it and so on, arriving in 
the lowest compartment in the condition of pure oxygen 
as in Hampson’s machine. 

Th§ evaporated gases are thus the richer the lower the 
compartment in which they are produced. They are collected 
through a first exchanger 8 as super-o-xygenated air — -which 
the author calls industrial oxygen — at the level of the com- 
partment selected as suitable; through a second exchanger 
P-^ as ordinary non-usable air; finally through a third 0 
as air rich in nitrogen.* 

The patent, according to Pictet, covers in a general 
fashion concomitant evaporation and liquefaction at low 
pressures. It would be neither more nor Jess than a patent 
of monopoly placing the atmosphere at the exclusive service 

* French, patent 295002, December 6th, 1899. This process was described by 
Pictet to the Society of Civil Engineers in June, 1901. 
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?ictet. K the patent dated from the first and clamorous 
cess of its aiithor (p. 62) such a claim miglit be Com-.- 
fiiensible. 

But it only dates back to 1899, and is posterior to tlie 



3 fforts of numerous inventors; it leaves out of considera- 
jion, among othei^, Parkinson and Hampson, and forgets 
the fact, otherwise manifest to every physicist, that the 
liquefaction of atmospheric air under slight pressure in 
oiV wbif^h is evanoratin^y was already known, described 
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and . industrially applied— witness Parkinson^ ventilator 
(p. 3t}9). 

Biif no matter ! 

% 

, Because at the risk of astonishing physicists, here is 
what Pictet — after having, by the Avay, shown that when air 
isdiquefied 'progressively, it is the nitrogen which liquefies 
first — herS is what he asserts is the fundamental point of 
his invention. 

A*ll those who have been, or are, preoccupied Avith the 
problem of the extraction of oxygen through liquid air 
knoAV that one of the greatest difficulties of the problem is 
to replace the liquid air as and when lost, the essential and 
subtle raw material for the operation. As Claude, moi’eover, 
called attention thereto (p. 315), there is always a certain 
loss due to the unavoidable imperfection of the apparatus, 
so that, however remarkable the efficiency of the processes 
for the recuperation of cold may be, there is always move 
liquid air expended than that reconstituted. We must 
obtain the difference, either from an auxiliary source of 
liquid air, or from an excess pressure in the air to be treated, 
the expansion permitted by this excess pressure being the 
compensating source of cold, and it is the totality of these 
two m«ans which Hampson and Linde employ. 

Now, while all his competitors foiand the greatest diffi- 
cidty in avoiding a very troublesome drought, Pictet was 
inundated with liquid air, so flooded as not to know what to 
do with it. 

And how is it that he was so privileged ? 

In this wise ; his competitors, the slaves of the imperfec- 
tions of all human processes, reconstitiite at each instant a 
little less liquid air than they evaporate. Pictet, on the 
contrary, insists throughout the whole coiirse of his patent 
on the fact that he I'ecuperates a little more. 

“ This is the capital fact in the new method we are dealing 
with, and which has not yet been utilised in manufactures.” 
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It should' be noted that PicCet founds his marvellous 
system upon a -well-known physical law. This law is that " 
the heat of liquefaction or of evaporation of a fluid dimi- 
nishes with the pressure, to become nil at the critical point, 
where we, moreover, know the passage from the liquid to 
the gaseous state is effected indifferently, without variation 
of volume or absorption of heat. 

Therefore the heat of liquefaction of air under pressure 
being less than the heat of evaporation of the external 
liquid, more will be liquefied than evaporated, supposing 
that the gas to be liquefied is really at its temperature of 
liquefaction. This is perfectly correct. 

Only this is not all. The cold-producing value of liquid 
air, in virtue of which it is able to liquefy gaseous air, 
is measured by its heat of evaporation, but as this under 
the same pressure, is equal to the heat of liquefaction, to 
say that the latter is less in the air which is condensing is 
to say that the cold-producing value of liquid formed under 
pressure is also less. It is for this reason, and it can only 
be for this reason, that more is produced. 

But when the liquid, according to the usual process, is 
delivered in the vaporiser to produce in its turn the con- 
densation of the air to be treated, its heat of evapoj’ation 
increases since it falls to atmospheric pressure. Improved 
in quality, is it going to preserve its quantity ? 

Not at all ; it partially evaporates, at the moment when it 
passes to atmospheric pressure, this evaporation furnishing 
the cold corresponding to the lowering of the boiling-point 
and paying the cost of the improved qiiality ; the quantity 
bhus evaporated exactly absorbs all the excess liquid which 
Pictet put down to gain. 

As to the internal work of expansion corresponding to 
}he slight pressures patronised by Pictet, it is undoubtedly 
Dest not to take it into account, since, as always, its 
’eal effect must be determined only by the slight imper- 
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fectiQ]^ of the air at the' entering temperat^are in 'the 
exchangers — which no pains are taken in this case even to 
lower. “ 

Thus, the definite quantity of liquid air produced will be 
barely equal theoretically to that of the liquid evaporated. 
Aiijd as, furthermore, Pictet has to fight in practice against 
the imperfections of his apparatus, it follows that, like the 
rest of the world, he reconstitutes notably less liquid air 
than he evaporates, and that, like the rest of the world, he 
has to have recourse to a source of cold. It is absolutely 
impossible that his apparatus should Km itself, as he never 
ceases to assert throughout his patent, so that the point 
considered as vital, the only one which effectively distin- 
guishes the process from its predecessors, that which would 
permit of concomitant evaporation and liquefaction to be 
sufficient unto themselves, notwithstanding the low pressure, 
implies the complete impossibility of working. 



CHAPTER XV 


ACCBLEEATED LIQUEFACTION OP THE OXYGEN 'OF 

THE AIE 

We have now arrived at the personal work of Claude in 
the problem of the separation of the elements of the air. 

In all the above processes, the air to be treated is com- 
pletely liquefied as a preliminary in a single mass ; no 
separating action on the elements is therefore brought about 
during the first phase, and it is entirely through the eventual 
evaporation of the 21 per cent, liquid thus obtained that the 
separation is effected. 

An inexact generalisation deduced by Sir J. Dewar from 
one of his experiments has been the origin of this manner • 
of treatment, whose faults we will demonstrate below. This 
was the experiment in question* : 

Some gaseous air contained in glass flagon B fitted with 
a bent tube is plunged in liquid air E (Fig- 120) which 
which boils in a vacuum. 

A portion of the air in the flagon is condensed in the bent 
tube by reason of the very low temperature which prevails 
there. Now we observe that the liquefied portion has the 
seme comjpoKitio'n as normal gaseous air, that is, 21 per cent- 
oxygen and 79 per cent, nitrogen. 

Professor Dewar concluded from this experiment, con- 
trary to the opinion expressed by Professor Ramsay, and 
already contested by him, that when air is called upon to pro- 

* ‘ Proc. Roy. Inst./ February, 1897. 
t ^ Rroc. Chem. Soc./ December, 1894. 
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gressively liquefy, its two elements, in contrast to what take 
placft'^in evaporation, are simidtaneotody liquefied in th 
invariatele proportions constituting atmospheric air. 

The consequence of this theory from the point of view o 
the processes which we are studying is evident in the absenc 
of all seleative effect when liquefaction takes place ; th 
necessity l^o push this to an end is imperative to totall 
liquefy the air treated, and to expend all efforts for separa 
tion on the ulterior evaporation of the 21 per cent. liqui( 



Fi&. 120. 


thus oDtained ; this is, in effect, as we have seen, the formul 
of all the systems previously described. 

Pictet himself had no chance of escaping therefrom, noi 
withstanding his audacious theory of the accelerated liqiu 
faction of the nitrogen, which certainly presupposed 
partial selective effect, but which also obliged him to entirel 
liquefy his air to make him master of the whole of tl 
oxygen. 

This state of things became one of Claude’s preoccups 
tions from the beginning of his investigations. The air ei 
periencingin the course of treatment two inverse operatioi 
—one of liquefaction, then, one of evaporation— it appeare 
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to Claude tg^ be a matter of great regret that the liquefaction 
could not be turned to account for separation on tbe^sam^e 
footing as evaporation, whicli would have been a p^-iori the 
source of verj important advantages, which we^ will define 
further on. 

Certainly Claude was surprised at the ^nte-physical 
presentment of Dewar’s theory. As a general thesis the 
phenomenon of liquefaction is always the inverse of that of 
evaporation, and for the air to behave otherwise it -.would 
have been necessary that in this case there should have 
occurred a very curious anomaly indeed. 

However, he was unable at starting to rebel against such 
a well-authorised opinion, so generally expressed and 
received by competent authorities in the matter. All his 
previous efforts had tended to relieve him from conditions 
where this was applicable, by carrying out condensation at 
pressures permitting of a temperature of liquefaction 
superior to the critical tempei’ature of nitrogen, and where 
he considered that it was inevitable that the oxygen would 
be liquefied preferentially during the early stages. 

He observed in passing — with some satisfaction — that it 
was in this patent, taken out in France on April 9th, 1 900,* 
that the first idea is found of the mechanism of rectificaiion, 
whose application to liquid air was to bring about lalier such 
excellent results (Chap. XVIII). But this patent pre- 
supposed the solution of tlie problem of the liquefaction of 
air, and it has been explained at some length in the preceding 
pages with what difficulties Claude was beset to solve this 
question. More and more preoccupied , by his successive 
failures, he arrived at the point of putting on one side all 
that was not directly related to the solution of the problem 
sought for ; it was only subsequent to the success of his 
efforts in May, 7.902 (p. 164), that he was able anew to 
occupy himself with oxygen. 

* French patent 299051. 
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With some reflective help he was not longjn becoming 
defihltely convinced that the theory of the simultaneous 
*liquef^tion of the two elements of the air was too illogical 
to be true. His reasoning, moreover, drew the most ' 
essential part of its conviction from simple common-sense. 
If, when liquid air is evaporated, niti’ogen is given off pre- 
fSrentially the first, it is because it is the more volatile, 
therefore, apparently, tbe more difificult to condense ; if the 
oxygen remains the last in the liquid state, it is because it 
is less volatile, therefore probably the easier to condense. If, 
therefore, we constrain some air to progressively liquefy, it is 
impossible to see how oxygen could help liquefying prefer- 
entially in the first stages, and how nitrogen should not pre- 
ferSntially remain in the gaseous residue. And if it appears 
to act otherwise in Dewar’s experiment, it is simply because 
the air is obviously not in the condition of parffcZliquefaction 
in the proper signification of the term, which requires that 
all the molecules of the gaseous mass shall be simultaneously 
submitted to the temperature which has to produce the 
selection, but in the case of a total liquefaction, of the portion 
which penetrates to the appendix. 

Such is the theory — if the word be not too ambitious — 
that simple common-sense suggested to Claude ; and if he is 
obliged to recognise that as far back as 1900 he was ^ 
anticipated in this way of looking at the matter without 
knowing it by the erudite Canadian, Le Sueur, in an interest- 
ing patent to which we shall have to refer further,* at 
least Claude had the great satisfaction to be the first to 
furnish a clear experimental proof thereof in an experiment 
carried out in 1903, the results of which he communicated 
in 1903 to the Academy of Sciences.! 

“ The experiments were carried out with the help .of a 
liquefying apparatus composed of a bundle of tubes im- 

* Canadian patent No. 74430 of May 21st, 1900. 
t " Proceedings/ June 29th, 1903. 
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merged vertically in tlie liquid^ air of a recipient holding 
from 7 to S^itres. The bundle was attached at its tapper 
end to a source of low-pressure compressed air across h 
temperature exchanger cooled preliminarily tjjrough the 
manufacture of a certain quantity of liquid air to — 160° 0. 
The lower end of the bundle was finished off 1^ a collector 
furnished with a draw-off cock. 

“ A first experiment consisted in allowing the cold com- 
pressed air, reaching the bundle of tubes with the effective 
pressure of 2'5 to 3 atmospheres, to be entirely liquefied in 
the apparatus, and to draw it off when the bundle was full 
of liquid. This experiment naturally furnished a liquid of 
composition sensibly identical with that of the atmosphere, 
or 2S’8 per cent, owing to a slight evaporation occurring at 
the drawing off. 

“ A second experiment was carried out by withdrawing 
the liquid air as it was produced and by opening the draw-off 
cock sufficiently to at the same time get rid of a portion of 
the non-liquefied gas and thus avoid the accumulation of the 
more refractory product. This trial, repeated three times, 
furnished liquids which wei’e highly oxygenated, testing 
respectively 36, 42 and 48 per cent, of oxygen, according 
to the quantity of gaseous air removed simultaneously, this 
quantity being very large in the third trial. 

“ The difference is so large that it cannot be attributed 
to evaporation at the time of withdrawal, and the higher 
limit of 47 per cent, is exactly that which we might have 
anticipated from an examination of Baly’s curves (Fig. 
110), supposedly applicable to the phenomenon of condensa- 
tion, since according to these curves, to a gas testing 21 per 
cent, there corresponds a liquid testing 47 per cent.” 

Thus Claude’s tests confirmed him in his idea. As in 
all known cases the phenomenon of the condensation of the 
. gaseous mixture which constitutes the air is the inverse of 
that of evaporation, if air is called upon to liquefy progres- 
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sivel^^ the first portions which are liquefied arc the richest 

oxwgen, and, in point of fact, Baly’s curves appear to be 
applicable for the prediction not only of the peculiarities of 
evaporation, but also of those of liquefaction. • 

Truly, the theory which was at that time the object of 
Claude’s cribicisin would not have even been propounded 
without thg authority which it claimed, and the very simple 
and very correct conception of Sir W. Ramsay would have 
imposed itself quite naturally, for, as we shall see, the lique- 
faction of gaseous mixtures has been the occasion of impor- 
tant work and of conclusions of acciirate iDrecision. But we 
know what a tendency there has been to suppose that liquid 
air, because of the extremely low temperatures which it 
brings into play, enables us to penetrate into a new world 
where the ordinary laws of physics no longer retain even 
rights of asylum; we know also, on the other hand, how 
much more difficult it is to extirpate an error which has 
acquired the rank of admitted truths than to impose a new 
truth. This was the case to such an extent that the theory of 
simultaneous liquefaction still numbers its adherents,* and 
still serves as the basis — excepting Claude’s — of all the 
present oxygen apparatus. This is what gives some value to 
the ideas which he has put forward and some excuse for 
these lengthy explanations. 

^ It was not without some surprise that Claude noticed that Sir J. Dewar on 
a recent occasion persisted in his original opinion, alleging that no proof had yet 
been advanced of its inexactitude. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LIQUEFfflITION OF 
OASEOUS MIXTURES ^ 

BjiFORE going further, it will be useful to place rnatters 
on a precise footing. We have seen in the first part of 
this work how simple gases behave from the point of view 
of their liquefaction. Graseous mixtures follow entirely 
different laws, which it is necessary for us to know. 

This question has been the object of numerous ^forks, 
to which are more specially attached the names of Cailletet, 
Van der Waals, G-ibbs, Kuenen, Mathias, Duhem, Caubet, 
etc. Nevertheless, in spite of the very exact and very im- 
portant results obtained by these experimenters, it does 
not appear, after what has preceded, that their somewhat 
complex theories have not only not taken their place in 
classical courses, but have not even reached the knowledge 
of a number of eminent physicists. 

We can hardly, on any other ground, explain the ex- 
traordinary assertions which have been made concerning 
the liquefaction of air. 

We propose, therefore, to gather the essential facts as 
briefly as possible from these works, or at least those 
among them, the knowledge of which will be the most 
useful to us in the sequel of this work. 

And, more especially, since the well-defined objective 
towards which we are working admits of our making with- 
out more ado some restrictions calculated to considerably 
facilitate our undertaking. 

' (1) We are only considering mixtures formed by gases 
which in the liquid state are mixable one with the other in 
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all proportions; this is the most general and ’ important 
ca»sej ahd is particularly the case with the elements of the air. 

(2) 'W'e^are only considering furthermore, in the for- 
mai^on of these mixtui’es those gases whose aptitude for 
liquefaction differs notably, that is, whose curves of vapour 
tension are Tery far removed from each other (Fig. 121). 
This presujJ^oses that the critical temperatures om and 
ON are sufficiently different, and that at the same tempera- 
ture lower than the lowest critical temperature, the two gases 
considered isolatedly, liquefy under very unequal pressures. 
In the case of mixtures of gases possessing curves of 



Fia. 121. — Gases witli very different aptitudes for liquefaction. 

vapour tension very close together, the notion of greater 
or less aptitude for liquefaction becomes very ambiguous. 
As for example. Curves I and II (Fig. 122), corresponding 
to two gases whose respective critical points are at M and 
N, and whose vapour tension curves, otherwise very close 
together, intersect at a at a very acute angle : the fluid II i^ 
more volatile than I, for all temperatures comprised between 
Om and On, since for all these temperatures it is below its 
critical point. It is less volatile, on the contrary, for all 
temperatures comprised between On and Oa, and becomes 
again more volatile at temperatures below Op. 

We ought to add to this, in the case of the mixture of 
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these gases, the infliieiice of tlie possible reciprocal^^affiiiity 
of their liquids, and we can easily understand that fjiie 
results relating to these gases may be very coraplfcated. 

These two conditions, to which Fig. 77 also bears witness, 
are very sufficiently complied with by the constituents of the 
air, their respective critical points being-^18^ C. and — 
146° C., and their respective liquefaction pressures at — 
146°C., being 13?atmospheres for oxygen and 84 for nitrogen 
(33 according to Travers). The restriction is therefore 
legitimate. 



Fia. 122.— Gases with aptitudes for liquefaction lying very close together. 

Liquefaction of gaseous mixtures at constant tempera- 
tures. — Let us consider a mixture of two gases which 
satisfies the conditions we have just laid down; -we shall 
designate by L the more liqxxefiable element (oxygen in the 
case of air) ; and by V the less liquefiable element (nitrogen 
"in the case of air) ; we shall call the test of the liquid or 
gaseous portions the percentage ofL in these liquids or gases. 

This premised, there exists a certain temperature — or, 
rather, a certain zone of temperature (a remarkable region 
which has been designated the critical zone ) — above which 
all complete or partial liquefaction of the mixture ^ 
impossible within the temperatures of the critical zone itself ; 
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and a -part, but o)ily a part of the mixture, can be brought 
b^ pr^sure to the liquid state. This is the singular region 
of retrofvade condensations, an upside-down world where 
condensatioii is produced by diminution of pressure, and 
evaporation by increase of pressure ! 

Finally, temperatures inferior to those of the critical 
zone, and ijj this far simpler case, which is the only one 
with which we shall occupy ourselves here, it is always 
possible to bring the lohule of the mixture to the liquid 
state by the effect of sufficient pressure. 

But, a capital fact, the knowledge of which will itself 
alone enable us to foretell the majority of the peculiarities of 
the liquefaction of these niixtiu’es : experience shows that 
the liquefying temperature at constant tempei-ature, differ- 
ing in this respect from that of simple gasea, is not itself 
constant from one end to the other of liquefaction. 

Far from it. 

Without doubt, as with simple gases, we have to reach 
a certain pressure to obtain the temperature of the experi- 
ment, inferior to the temperatures of the critical zone, the 
first drop of liquid (the dew-foint of Duhem) ; but if we 
limit ourselves to this pressure, we shall only obtain this 
single drop of liquid ; to obtain more, it will be necessary 
to augment the pressure a little, and raise it still further to 
finally liquefy the last gaseous bubble {boiling -point of 
Duhem). Some examples will suffice to show' the impor- 
tance of this phenomenon. 

The mixture of 38 per cent, in volume of SO3 with -62 
per cent. CO.3, studied at the temperature of 46-2° C. by 
Caubet,* yielded a first drop of liquid (dew-point) under ’a 
pressure of 21 '8 atmospheres; but liquefaction was only 
completed (boiling-point) at 59-6 atmospheres. 

According to the same investigator, the mixture of 32 
per cent, chloride of methyl with C8 per cent. COg, studied 

^ ‘ The Liquefaction of Gaseous Mixtures/ by F. Caubet. Publisher ; 

Hermann, Paris, 1901. 
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at 60"’, attained its dew-point' at 47 atinosplieres and its 
boiling-point at 80 atmospheres. . ^ 

This increase of pressure during liquefaction is a 
general fact. It is, on the other hand, continuous, and does 
not import sudden inflections, whether the liquid pro- 
gressively formed be withdrawn as formed, oi^rwhether,^ on 
the other hand, the liquid phase (as it is style^l) be left to 
accumulate in contact Avith the residual gaseous phase. 

This last case is the one which has given rise up till now 
to the most important investigations. We will suppose 
not only that the liquid remains constantly and Avholly in 
contact with the gases from which it is derived, but that 
this contact is altogether intima.te and perfect, through the 
agitation of the recipient where liquefaction is accomplished, 
or this recipient, which is generally a closed and almost 
capillary Cailletet tube, through the agitation in the body of 
the liquid itself of a small soft iron cylinder controlled by an 
external magnet — an elegant device invented by Kuenen. 

Under these conditions, there is manifestly equilibrium 
at each moment between the tension of the vapour of the 
liquid — lhat is, the elastic force of the vapours composing 
the gaseous phase — and the pressure of liquefaction. Since 
the latter augments regularly as liquefaction proceeds, it 
consequently implies that the tension of the vapour of the 
liquid, although at constant temperature in each of the 
experiments, increases also in a continuous fashion instead 
of remaining constant as is the case Avith simple gases. 

Before deducing from this fact the interesting conse- 
quences it involves, let us make an important remark. 

Let ns take a gaseous mixture of this character which 
is partially liquefied under the influence of a suitable 
temperature and pressure (the reasoning is applicable to 
all cases, even to the temperatures of the critical zone). 
OAving to the presumed intimate contact between liquid 
and gas, there is complete equilibrium between the tAVO 
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phases; the liquid and the gas have mutualljS’ exchanged 
{^11 they could at this temperature, and the atmosphere is 
saturaWd with the liquid, on the same footing that salt 

water is saturated when coverins: an excess of non- 

...” 

dissolved salt. Its composition is the result of the satura- 
tion itself. "^If, therefoi-e, we increase the gaseous phase by 
the additiop of a certain quantity of a gaseous mixtui'e of 
perfectly identical composition, pressure and temperature) 
that "is equally saturated, this addition will manifestly 
have no effect on the liquid, ior the same reason that if we 
added to the salt water above mentioned a fresh quantity 
of saturated salt water the non-dissolved salt would not be 
affected. 

For an identical reason, the liquid phase would in no 
respect be changed if we were to remove any part what- 
ever of the gaseous phase. 

We should similarly find that without in any way 
changing the gaseous phase, we could withdraw all or any 
part of the liquid phase, or, on the contrary, add thereto 
liquid of the same composition and same temperature.* 

This signifies that — 

(1) lYhen we liquefy progressively such a gaseous 
mixture at constant temperature lower than the tempera- 
tures of the critical region, the liquid formed does not present, ^ 
as we might think, a constant composition identical with 
that of the gaseous mixture ; for if this were the case, the 
tension of the liquid at the constant temperature of the 
experiment would have no reason for varying, and the liqiie- 
faction, as was the case with a simple fluid, would be accom- 
plished entirely at constant pressure — which is not the cS,se. 

(2) The liquefaction is not divisible— as one might 
also imagine — into two distinct phases, the first comprising 

^ The above reasoning is not always applicable to the mixtures of very close 
gases, because it is possible that conditions of indifferent equilibrium might inter- 
vene between liquid and gas. This is one of the reasons for the restrictions laid 
down above. 
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the liquefaction, partial or entire, of the element L only. 
Let ns, in fact, suppose that this is the case, and that svheij, 
L is perfectly liquefied, we avail ourselves of th'C right 
which we have recognised we possess of withdrawing all or 
a portion of the gaseous phase without affecting the liquid. 
Let ns reduce this liquid phase to zero. We hw-e only the 
liquid left, which ex-hypothesis is constituted sqlely of the 
element L. The pressure of the system is manifestly then 
equal to the tension p of liquid" L at the temperature in 
question, and this should be consequently also the pressure 
of liquefaction, since we have changed nothing either in 
the pressure or the temperature. Therefore as this reasoning 
varies for any given moment of the supposed condensation 
of L, the liquefaction is carried out during all this period 
under the constant pressure p — which is impossible. 

(3) The continual variation of the tension of the liquid 
at the constant temperature of the experiment reveals, on 
the contrary, a CGiifinuons carialion in the composition of the 
liquid, proportionate to the progress of liquefaction. 

This variation in tension evidently, on the other hand, 
being affected in the direction of increase, necessitates that 
the composition of the liquid phase should be constantly 
diminishing, because the increase of the proportion of the 
element V in the liquid furnishes the necessary and obvious 
reason for the progressive increase of the tension.* 

In its continual decrease, the composition of the liquid 
phase tends necessarily towards the composition itself of 
the initial mixture which is attained when total liquefaction 
takes place. It is manifest, in accordance with this, that 
during the whole course of liquefaction the composition of 
the liquid remains superior to the initial composition, and 
d fortiori to that of the gaseous I’esidne, but that the latter, 

* This amounts to saying that in progressive liquefaction, the more liquefiable 
element condenses preferentially in the first portion. We shall see (following 
chapter) the advantage taken by Claude of this fact in solving the problem of the 
separation of the elements of the air, 
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as Qompensation, must remain constantly rnferior to tlie 
composition of initial mixture. 

Alf these facts are in complete opposition to Dewar’s 
conclusions, and this arises, we must repeat, from the 
circumstance that this scientist had not effectively placed 
himself in 'Siie conditions of partial liquefaction of the totality 
of the air -he dealt with. 

(4) If the composition of the liquid continues thus 
diminishing from the first drop, we nevertheless know 
nothing of its initial composition, and we may ask ourselves 
whether this might not be constituted exclunvehj of the 
element L. Now this is impossible, for if it were so, the 
reasoning in the second paragraph applied to this first drop 
of liquid shows that the liquefaction, whatever its composi- 
tion, would ahoays dart for L from a pressure equal to the 
tension jj, at the temperature under consideration ; but this 
would be impossible, because a mixture A, partially lique- 
fied at the cost of pressure starting ex-hypothesis from p and 
progressively increased up to P, and then separated from its 
liquid, furnishes a gaseous mixture P of infeinor composition, 
whose first drop will manifedly not he formed at 2 ^, but at P. 

Thus the first drop cannot itself be formed exclusively 
of L ; it must include also V. 

'Ik 

For example at 67^0. tlie mixture 26 per cent. SO^ and 
74 per cent. COo yields a first drop containing 62 per cent. 
SO,. 

(5) The above reasoning, applicable to any mixture b 

whatever, demonstrates also that the initial pressure of 
liquefaction is always superior to p, always superior to the 
pressure of liqiiefaction of the more condensable constituent. 
This fact is manifestly due to the presence of V in the first 
drop. , 

For example, the above mixture has its dew-point at 58 
atmospheres, against 13 atmospheres only in the case of 
SO, at the same temperature. 
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In this way, therefore, the first di’0i3 itself furnished by 
a mixture cannot he formed of the more liquefiable con-* 
^ stituent alone. A very remarkable fact — this fir^ drop 
already involves a certain proportion of the more- volatile 
element, however refractory this may be to liquefaction, and 
this at temperatures which may immeasurably'^xceed its 
critical temperature. e 

In this way, according to Andrews,* the mixture 6 COg 
■+ IN commences to liquefy under the pressure of ''48’3 
atmospheres at the temperature of + 3'5° C., which is 
enormously distant from the critical temperature of nitrogen 
— 146° C., and that nevertheless this first drop contains a 
notable proportion of nitrogen. At 102 atmospheres Ahe 
whole mixture is in the liquid state. 

Better still : 

According to Cailletet, hydrogen, which is so refractory 
to liqiiefaction that its critical temperature has to be sought 
at — 242° 0., is susceptible, when it is mixed with a high 
proportion of carbonic acid, of being partlj^- liquefied at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 

We , see to what a profound upsetting in the case of 
these mixtures our notion of the critical temperature (p. 50) is 
exposedt, and how much we should err in supposingjihat to 
avoid the liquefaction of the more volatile constitxient of a 
mixture it would be sufficient to operate below the critical 
point of this element and inversely. The individual pro- 
perties of gases thus appear to be profoundly altered in 
gaseous mixtures. The reason is that it is wholly erro- 
neous to consider a gaseous mixture as constituted by two 
elements perfectly independent of each other and both of 
them preserving their proper individuality, each of them 
. behaving on liqx?,efaction as if it were isolated, and sub- 
jected to a reduced pressure corresponding to its propor- 

* Posthumous memoir of Andrews, presented by Stokes to Royal Society, 
March 18th, 1886. 

t As Claude effected this in a patent mentioned above (p, 334*). 
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tion in the gaseons mixture. This conceptibn, to which 
Daiton’s law has habituated us in the matter of the solution 
of gases, is wholly erroneous in the matter of liquefaction, 
as in a sense we have to deal then with new entities. 

(6) Suppose a mixture A of constitution a. At the 
dew-poin<!^, under a pressure P, intermediate, according to 
paragrap|i (5), between the liquefaction pressures of the tw'o 
constituents, this yields, according to paragraph (3), a liquid 
of tiie composition |3 > o. 

Let us advance the liquefaction by increasing the 
pressure. The composition of the liquid, accoi’ding to 
paragraph (3), diminishes progressively, and under a 
pressure P^ > P attains a composition /3^ < (3, besides, 
according to paragraph (3), last portion, < a, a-^ being 
the composition of the gaseous residue. 

Now, in accordance with our habitual practice, let iis 
remove the liquid phase; there remains thus a second 
gaseous mixture of lower composition < a, which is 
manifestly at its dew-point, and which would give us thus 
at a pressure Pi higher than P a first liquid drop of lower 
constitution /3i < /3. 

Thus liquefaction commences at a pressure intermediate 
to those which would bring about the liquefaction of the 
isolated constituents, and which is all the higher at the. 
selected temperature that the % copstitution of the mixture 
is lower ; this furnishes a liquid whose initial constitution, 
always lower than 100 per cent., but always higher than 
that of the mixture, is all the loioer the lower is the ^ consti- 
tution of the mixture itself, and diminishes progressively 
down to this constitution in the course of liquefaction. 
For example, the mixture GO^ -f- SO^ oi the constitution 
38 per cent. GO^ commences to liquefy^at 70° C. under 45 
atmospheres, yielding 82 per cent., while the 25 per cent, 
mixture only commences to liquefy at 66 atmospheres and 
yields initially 56 per cent. 
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(7) We now fixed on the 'initial and final compo- 
sition of the liquid ; the initial composition of the gaseous 
phase is equally known to us. Thei’e only remains for-us to 
study tlie final composition of this gaseous phase,'" that is, 
the composition of the last gaseous bubble, and the question 
does not lack interest because we can ask ouaselves if, 
owing to the antecedent liquefaction of L, this lasji bubble 
may not be composed exclusively of V. 

Now suppose that is so. Let us increase the gasqpus 
phase by adding gas of the same composition — that is, 
composed of pime V ; we shall thus form a system (liquid 
-)- gas) capable of achieving its liquefaction under constant 
pressure, which is contrary to experience. 

Therefore, just as the first liquid drop already contains 
the element V, the last gaseous bubble still comprises the 
element L. It is even so, and the fact is of capital import- 
ance in the oxygen industry, that the progressive liquefac- 
tion of the air at — 190° 0. in contact with the liquid 
produced is completed under 1 atmosphere pressure with a 
gaseous residuum still containing 1 per cent, oxygen. 

We should remark that the respective pi’oportions of L 
and Fin the gaseous phase are manifestly ruled by the indi- 
vidual tensions of L and V in the liquid phase, but the indi- 
-vidual tensions, instead of being constant at the selected 
temperature like that of L alone or of F alone, depend essen- 
tially on the respective proportions of L and F. This is one 
of the consequences of the law of mass. If L largely pre- 
dominates, its proper tension repi’esents almost the total 
tension of the liquid; the composition of the gaseous phase 
is therefore high, although inferior to that of the liquid, 
and the pressure of the system does not largely surpass the 
liquefying pressure of L alone ; thus the initial stage of the 
liquefaction of a gaseous mixture rich in L is, so to speak, 
dictated by the aptitude for liquefaction of L alone, the 
presence of F, which remains preferentially in the gaseous 
residuum, acting^principally upon the final stages. 
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, If F, on the Gontraiy, largely precloniinaSes, its iDi’oper 
> tension represents almost the Tvliole of the entire tension, 
.whicli, on the other hand, is annch higher than in the pre- 
^ceding case at the same temperature ; the proportion of V 
in the gaseous phase is therefore very high ; at dew pressure, 
^which is^a little lower, we barely suspect the influence of 
L, and the boiling pressure is almost as high as for Falone. 
We shall see with what suggestive clearness these facts 
show themselves when we shall have learned to represent 
them by curves. 

We must still point oiat an exceedingly I’emarkable 
pa'operty which the preceding considerations have already 
m^ide U.S suspect. 

Consider a separate mixture, under the effect of a 
convenient temperature T and pressure P, in a gaseoiis 
phase of composition a, and a liquid phase of higher 
composition /3. Without alteidng the equilibrium, we can 
diminish indefinitely the liquid phase. We can also 
increase it indefinitely. We thus form systems whose 
comprehensive composition (liquid fl- gas) ' is decreasing 
down to a in the first case, and increasing up to /3 in the 
second case. 

We thus immediately see that in all cases the mix- 
tures whose composition is comprised between a and i? 
furnish at temperature T and pressure P, a gaseous phase 
of the soAne composition as a, and a liquid phase of the same 
composition as (3. The relative proportions of these two 
phases alone change, the mixture, whose limit is of the 
composition (3, being exactly liquefied, that is, possesses its 
boiling-point at (PP), and the mixture a possesses, oh the 
contrary, its dew-point thereat. As to mixtures superior 
to /3, they are wholly liquefied under the conditions (PP) ; 
while those inferior to a remain wholly gaseous. 

Thus, for all the mixtures of 1/ and V, capable of 
yielding at the temperature T and the pressure P a liquid | 
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phase and a"'- gaseous phase, the composition of each ^ of 
these phases is absolutely invariable, and independent of^4he , 
composition of the mixture. 

Duhem’s diagram and its application to the *determi, 
nation of concomitant compositions.— The very interesting 
property which we have just put in evidence 4ias been 
demonstrated from a much more general point o| view by 
Gibbs. The profound corresponding member of the 
institute, Duhem, deduced therefrom a most important 
consequence, which is derived directly from the very 



Fig. 123. — Duhem^s graphical representation. 


simple graphical mode of representation devised by him. 
In Fig. 123 the temperatures are the abscissae, the pressures 
are the ordnates. The mixture investigated, brought to a 
constant temperature t compatible with its liquefaction, is 
submitted to the action of a progressively increasing 
pressure. At the pressure iq a first drop of liquid appears. 
This is the dew-point. The pressure still increases ; the 
amount liquefied augments more and more. At Pg it is 
complete : this is boiling-point. 

If we renew the same experiment with the same 
mixture, but for a complete series of different temperatures. 
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we get a succession of dew-points Pj^, p/', — which 

^mar^ a regular curve P^, p/', called by Duhem the deic- 
hne, jwid a succession of boiling-points Pg, Pg', Pg" — which 
compose In the same way the line of ebullition Pg Pg". 

"* Owing to certain remai-kable circumstances, but on 
which we<«,re unable to insist here, these two lines unite in 
a perfect manner, and constitute in reality a single curve, 
which comprises not only the total zone of liquefaction, but 
also^the critical zone, in spite of the strange peculiarities 
thereof. The curve which we have just constructed gives 
a complete history of the liquefaction of a given mixture; 
but for each mixture of the two same gases, or at least for 
a suitable succession of graduated mixtures, it is possible 
to construct a similar curve. We then obtain a general 
result, an example of which is given in Fig. 124, which 
summarises the experiments of Caubet on the mixtures of 
S^Og + OOg of the following compositions : 



SOa. 

OOs. 

Mixture No. 1 

0-0732 

0*9268 

» 2 . . 

0*1129 

0-8871 

» 3 . . 

0-2542 

0*7458 

„ 4 . . 

0-3787 

0*6213 

„ 5 . . 

0-5063 ! 

0*4937 

» 6 . . 

0-6255 

0*3745 

» 7 . . 

0-7495 

0*2505 

.. s . . 

0-8750 

0*1250 


The figure is completed on one side by the curve of 
vapour tensions of pure carbonic acid, and on the other by 
that of pure sulphurous acid. 

Taken by itself, the general appearance of this assen^bly 
is already very instructive. It shows at once the influence 
of the more condensable gas on the commencement of lique- 
faction through the manifest affinity of '’the dew lines with 
the curve of liquefaction I of this gas, affinity more and 
more noticeable in proportion to the increased proportion 
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of this eleiia-snt ; it shows, on the contrary, and in a no less 
striking fashion, the affinity of the lines of ebullitioffi„with 



the curve of liquefaction IT, and, consequently, the influence 
of the less condensable gas upon the end of liquefaction. 

Let xis now consider any mixture whatever, and let us 
suppose that at the temperature of 66'3° 0. and a pressure 
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of 57'6 atmospliei’es, for example, the said Ynixture is 
capame of existing partially in the liquid state. What are 
the I’espective compositions of the gaseous phase and the 
lic^uid phase? We know already thnt at this temperature 
and at this pressure the composition of the liquid and that 
of the gas»are perfectly determinate, and do not at all 
depend upcyi the general composition of the mixture under 
consideration. 

Aa the gaseous phase does not alter if we remove the 
liquid phase, it is manifestly identical in composition with 
the mixture which has its deiv point at If, and, by referring 
to the figure, we see that it is mixtiu-e No. 3 which satisfies 
this condition. 

Similarly, the liquid phase, remaining unmodified if we 
remove the gaseous phase, is necessarily identical in com- 
position ^uith the mixture tuhich has its boiling-point at this 
point M (66'3° G., 57’6 atmospheres), and we see on the figure 
that it is mixture No. 6 which responds to this condition ; 
therefore, for all mixtures capable of furnishing at 66‘5° 0. 
and 57'6 atmospheres liquid phase and a gaseous phase, 
the proportion of SO^ in the liquid phase will be com- 
pulsorily that of mixture No. 6, that is, 62‘5 per cent., 
and the proportion of the gaseous phase will be that of 
mixture No. 3, viz. 25‘4 per cent. 

It is evident otherwise that if, . instead of studying 
certain mixtui*es, we had experimented on an infinitude, we 
should have obtained an infinitude of curves immeasurably 
slightly separated one from another, so that at each point 
of the surface limited by the curves I and II a dew line 
and a line of ebullition which it is more easy to delineate 
by comparison with neighbouring lines must intersect. 
Duhem’s remarkable theorem amounts therefore to saying 
that, if a mixture is susceptible of being partially in the 
, liquid state at a certain temperature T and under a certain 
pressure P, its two phases have respectively the composition 

V 23 
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of the two ‘imjetiires whose lines of detv points and ehtillitiun 
cut at the point TP. h 

rrom which several interesting consequences arise : 

’ (1) The dew line in question, in accordance with the 

foi’m of the curves, necessarily belongs to a mixture of 



Fig. 125. 

considerably inferior composition than that of the ebullition 
line ; such as, for example, composition No. 4 or 38 per 
cent. SOg, for Ih^ gaseous phase of the point (55 atmo- 
spheres, 81° C.), as compared with composition No. 7 or 
75 per cent. SOg for the liquid phase at this same point. ^ 
This confirms what we already know, viz. that a partial 
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liquefaction always condenses preferentially but not ex- 
qlusiwly the more volatile component. 

(2) 'The above system, relating to diffei’ent mixtures of 
two gases, having been constructed once and for all by a 
series of preliminary experiments — which, be it remarked,' 
once the nsixtures are made, only include the manometer 
and thermometer readings — it is possible to determine at 
once, without the necessity of any sampling or analysis, the 
concomitant composition of a mixture equally indefinite, 
provided we only know the temperature and the pressure. 
Here is manifestly a much more elegant method, and 
capable of more gqjieral results than the direct method, 
consisting of taking simultaneous samples of the liquid 
and the gas directly for the purpose of analysis, such as we 
have seen Baly do. 

It is highly regrettable, so far as we are concerned, that 
the systems for the mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen have 
not yet been constructed. 

(3) A given line of ebullition cuts successively from 
right to left all the dew lines corresponding with more and 
more poor mixtures. This means that the more we effect 
liquefaction at low temperatures, and, therefore, the more 
we work under light pressures, the more the composition 
of the concomitant phases differ, the letter the antecedent 
liquefaction of the less volatile component is accomplished. 
This is an interesting indication for the process which we 
are going to describe under the title of haclmard return. 

Nevertheless the way in which the concomitant com- 
positions diverge one from the other depends essentially 
on the form of the curves of the gaseous mixture uncJer 
consideration, ^hese few examples show sufficiently all 
the services which the systems thus constructed can render, 
and we must reiterate our regret that that of the mixtures 
of oxygen and nitrogen is still unknown. 



CHAPTER XVII 


APPLICATION OP ANTECEDENT LIQUEFACTION OP THE 
OXTG-EN OP THE AIE 

It is now, we believe, wholly agreed that, when a mass 
of air is subjected in a homologous way to a temperature 
capable of maintaining a portion thereof in the liquid state, 
and that a sufficiently intimate contact exists between ^the 
two phases, the respective composition of the two phases is 
exactly determined : it matters little in this connection 
that these two phases are the result of the partial conden- 
sation of gaseous air, or, on the contrary, of the partial 
evaporation of the liquid air. Thus the fact pointed out 
by Claude in his note of 1903 to the Academy is definitely 
established ; the curve which we have just now indicated 
(p. 304) as furnishing all the pecxxliarities of the evapora- 
tion of liquid air — Baly’s curve — is eqxially applicable to 
liquefaction, and can with the same exactness foretell all 
f) its peculiarities. 

Examples. — So that liquid air which is evaporating 
should furnish gas of the composition of atmospheilc air, 
viz. 21 per cent., it must, according to the curve, be itself 
of the proportion of 47 per cent. Well, inversely, if atmo- 
spheric air, air of 21 per cent, is made to progressively 
liquefy, the first drop which is formed will be composed of 
very rich liquid, testing precisely 47 per cent. 

More generally still — and this is very important — if 
some liquid air and some gaseous air pf any reciprocal com- 
position are placed in sufficiently intimate contact, there is 
established between them very rapidly, an exchange such as 
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in the final composition a in the liquid, responcls-in the gas to 
,the Corresponding composition b — always becoming rpore 
feeble — indicated by the curve. Experience verifies com- 
pletely all these forecasts of theory. For example, a liquid of 
21 percent, can only subsist normally with a gas of 7 per 



Fig. 126. — Transformation of oxygen into nitrogen in tlie conrse of rising 
through liquid air. 

cent,, a liquid of 47 per cent, with a gas of 21 per cent., and 
so on. In other words, the liquid is only in normal equili- 
brium, in stable equilibrium, with a gas^precisely identical 
with that which it would itself furnish when evaporating. 

How if we seek for a deep reason for this fact, we 
have no difficulty in finding it in the more or less low* 
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ternperatiii^ of the liquid air as a function of its com- 
position : if the liquid in contact with the gas contains 
more nitrogen than is indicated hj the concomitant com- 
position, it is therefore too cold, and condenses a portion 
of the gaseous oxygen in the place of a part of the 
nitrogen which evaporates. If it contains too much 
oxygen, the contrary takes place ; this secondL case is at 
the first blush more strange than the preceding, because it 
seems extraordinary that the nitrogen can be liqnefied 
while bringing about the evaporation of the less volatile 
oxygen. But we must not forget that if for each tempera- 
ture oxygen and nitrogen possess individual tensions whose 
sum counterbalances the external pressure, these tensions, 
Avhich by their ratio exactly determine the respective 
proportion of the two constituents of the evaporated gas, 
depend, not only on the temperature, but also (p. 348) on 
the degree of dilution of this constituent of the mixture : 
it is because the tension of the niti’ogen in the liquid air, 
rich in oxygen, is attenuated by dilution, in spite of the 
more elevated temperature, that this rich liquid air is 
capable of condensing nitrogen against oxygen in spite of 
the individual volatilities of these two gases. 

It is easy to throw the light of a convincing experiment 
on this important point (Fig. 126). "" 

Here is a tube through which pure oxygen is dis- 
charged. We plunge it into this test-tube filled with 
liquid air. The oxygen is given off in bubbles through the 
liquid, but when these bubbles reach the surface, they 
extinguish this lighted match ! And, in point of fact, 
surrounded on every side by liquid at the temperature of 
— 193-5° 0., the oxygen of the bubbles, which individually 
liquefies at — 182-5° 0., is progi-essively condensed in the 
course of its ascension, and has been progressively replaced 
by the more volatile nitrogen to the proportion of 7 per cent., ^ 
which, accoi’ding to the diagram, corresponds to a liquid of 
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21 per cent. Thus it was the oxygen which arrived at the 
,bott^m of the liquid ; while it is almost pure nitrogen which 

reaches the surface, and we have seen that the match did 

% 

not err. 

% 

The reverse experiment, much more paradoxical in 
appearance, succeeds equally well for the reasons we have 
just indicated, that is, because pure nitrogen ariving in 
bubbles in the liquid oxygen, is progressively condensed in 



Fig. 127. — Transformation of nitrogen into oxygen in th.e course of its ascension 
through liquid oxygen. 

the course of its upward journey so that the bubbles reach -* 
the surface in the condition of oxygen. 

To avoid all error in the interpretation of this extra- 
ordinary experiment, it is well that the nitrogen should 
reach the lower portion of the liquid oxygen thoroughly 
cooled, so that it is impossible to place the result obtained 
to the account of the partial evaporation of the oxygen at 
the expense of the heat of cooling. Fig. 127 indicates the 
means of realising this desiderahim. , 

We must now take advantage of the knowledge which 
we have just gained, and to start with, of the antecedent 
liquefaction of the oxygen. 
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There ik some difficulty in doing this, for this ante- 
cedent liquefaction cannot be advantageously utilised- if it, 
does not lead to the separation in a pure condition of all or 
a part of the nitrogen ; and it does not seem a priori that 
this can be so, since in the preceding theoretical conditions 
we have shown that even at the end of progressive lique- 
faction, the gaseous residue still contains a certain propor- 
tion of the less volatile constituent. 

Let us suppose, for instance — and it is about on ihese 
lines that Le Sueur works in the first patent Avhere, after 
Ramsey, the idea of the antecedent liquefaction of oxygen 
is again taken up* — suppose that we content ourselves 
with separating the air by partial liquefaction into a portion 
rich in oxygen, and a gaseoiis residue in equilibrium with 
this liquid mass. This latter fraction, although much less 
rich in oxygen, still contains a good deal of it, as appears 
even from Baly’s diagrams. The calculation is easy. If 
we reduce 100 parts of air of 21 per cent, to the liquid 
phase (100 — x) of the composition of y liqiiid in equi- 
librium with a gaseous phase x of the composition of y gas, 
wm shall obviously have : 

xy gas -[- (100-*) yliquid = 21. 

Furthermoi’e, y liquid and y gas must be of co-existing 
composition, -which permits, as shown by Baly’s results, of 
obtaining by successive approximations the values of y 
liquid and of y gas corresponding to x. 

For example, let us take x = 80, and suppose y liquid 
= 30 per cent. We have then, according to Baly, y gas 
= 10 per cent., and — 

80 X 0-10 -f 20 X 0-30 = 14, and not 21. 

Therefore, 30 per cent, and 10 per cent, are too small 
values for y liquid and y gas. The time values are y liquid 
= 41 per cent., and y gas =16 per cent., for — 

80 X 016 -{- 20 X 0-41 = 21. 

^ Canadian patent No. 74430. 
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We tlius obtain the following table : 

K ■■ 





y Gas. 

y Liquid. 

Amouut of 
condensed 

Percentage of 
condensed 




oxygen. 

oxygen. 

100 

21-0 

47 

00 

0 

&0 

16*0 

41 

3’2 

39 

60 

12*5 

34 

13-6 

65 

4^ 

9-5 

28 

16-8 

80 

20 

8-0 

24 

19*2 

91 

0 

7-0 

21 

21*0 

100 


The I’esults are represented by the curves I, II, III, 
(Fig. 128). 

If, for example, we should stop at a gaseous residuum, 

!B = 60, this residuum, which we should be led to reject since 
it only tests 12‘5 per cent., contains 7’5 parts of oxygen 
out of 21, that is, a loss equal to one third before any 
evaporation. 

We may therefore say that the partial separation thus 
realised through antecedent liquefaction is deat’ly paid for, 
and that, applied iiander such conditions, this antecedent 
liquefaction would be of no use. We are, however, going 
to see what considerable service Claude was able to obtain 
from it in combination with the phenomena of rectification. 

Wh commenced by remarking that we could already , 
obtain a better result than the preceding if, instead of 
leaving the liquid progressively formed in intimate and 
continuous contact with the residual gas, as we have 
constantly premised till now, it Avas withdraAvn as and 
when formed. 

The operation Avould then correspond exactly to 'the 
inverse of progressive evaporation Avhose results are 
represented by Linde’s diagram (Fig. 110), and in which it 
Avas the gas formed AAdiich was withdrawn Avhen formed : 
and we can here construct with the tests. of the liquid 
formed a ciuwe II (Fig. 129), Avhich aaoII liaA^e the same 
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signification- as the cm’ve of gas formed (Fig. 110)^ the 
area subtended by curve II, starting from the beginuftig of 
the operation, that is, from the right-hand side ‘bf the 
figure, will be at each instant equal to the quantity of 
oxygen condensed with the liquid. The total area must. 



R6sidu gazeux. 


Fig. 128. — Pi^ogresstve liquefaction of tlie air, the gaseous phase remaining in 
contact with the liquid phase. 


consequently, be equal to the surface below the line of 21 
per cent., which represents the total oxygen contained in 
100 parts of air. 

It is manifest that in this conception the impoverishing 
of the gaseous residuum is much more rapid, since for the • 
same quantity of liquid formed the gaseous constituent mp is 


Teneurs du gaz et du liquids (Courbes 1 et IlJ. 



Proportion d’oxygene condensee (Courbe llIV 
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tiedjiere to the Ji/ial constitution stp of the liquid at and 
^no ISnger to its average constitution, which is evidently 
stronger. 

We calculate the curves, observing that y gas at each’ 



falls much more rapidly than in Fig. 128 . 


point equals the'average ordinate of curve II from this point 
up to the end of condensation ; 


y gas = 


21 — quantity already conj^ensed. 

“ ioo - ^ ~ 


Furthermore, y gas and y liquid miTst, as always, be of 
concomitant composition, 


Teneurs du gaz et du liquide (Courbes I nt II). 
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Making • onr calculations by tentlis, wliich gives, us a 
sufficieiit approximation, we obtain the following table ; « 


Of Gaseous 
residuum. 

y Gas. 

y Liquid. 

Amount of 
oxypren condensed 
and withdraw D. 

Proportion of 
oxygen 
condeiised. 

100 

21*0 

47 

0*0 

-o 

0 

90 

18*0 

45 

4*5 

^ 21 

80 

15‘5 

40 

8*5 

40 

70 

12*5 

34 

11*9 

57 

60 

10*5 

29 

14*8 

70 ^ 

50 

7-5 

24 

17’2 

82 

40 

5*0 

17 

18*9 

90 

30 

3*5 

11 

20 

95 

20 

2*0 

8 

20*8 

99 

10 

0*5 

2 

21-6 

100 

0 

1 

0*0 

0 

1 

! - .sjt 


Fig. 129, wbicli represents these results, shows that 
the gaseous constitution (curve I) descends in this case to^, 
0, although this result, according to theory (Chapter XVI), 
was wholly impossible when the liquid remained in contact 
with the gas, and that the gaseous constitution did not then 
descend effectively save to the limiting composition of 7 per 
cent.* Thus in this case with the progressive elimination 
of the liquid we can attain to yuwc iiitrogev, in the same way 
that we attain to pure oxygen in the inverse phenomenon of 
evaporation. 

Nevei'theless, in one and the other case it is only at the 
end of the operation that we attain to a pure constituent — 
nitrogen in the present case. If no added effect intervened 
we should therefore, in this case, have to again liquefy 
almost entirely to obtain a gaseous residuum sensibly free 
from oxygen, and consequently a separation of some utility. 

Backward return (1902). — The conditions are entirely 

Curve II, which rcsxtlts from these calcxilationei, presents a form which is 
certainly inexact, as thje surface comprised between this curve and the line a b 
21 per cent.;, to the right of its intersection therewith, is not equal to the surface 
comprised between these same two lines to the left of their intersection as is 
required. This inexactitude is doxxbtless due to a slight imperfection in Baly’s ^ 
results. 
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changed in the following device, which Claude Ifas styled a 
devic,^% luay of haclcioarcl return, widi which constitutes the 
basis of his processes for the extraction of oxygen, as 
expansion with external work is the basis of his processes 
for the production of liquid air. Let us consider the 
bundle of 4iubes f, immerged in liquid air contained in v 
(Fig. 130). At first sight this device recalls strongly that 
delineated previously (Fig. 112). It will, luJwever, be 
remaidced that the air to be treated, compressed, as usual, 
to some atmospheres’ pressure, arrives at the bottom of the 
bundle of tubes, and not any longer at the upper part, 
where, on the contrary, is placed an orifice 'for the evacua- 
tion of the gaseous residuum. 

Let us examine what profound modifications this simple 
variation implies in the working of the system. 

• As soon as it reaches the lower part of the bundle 
through T, the air to be treated, which is compressed and 
cold, commences to liquefy, but — as we now know — these 
first liquid di-ops test 47 per cent. Impoverished by this 
circumstance, the air rises in the bundle of tubes, and the 
liquid formed therein, though not testing any longer quite 
47 per cent., is impoverished further through its formation 
of the residual gas, which will in turn yield a little higher 
up a li(Jaid that is a little poorer, and so on. Finally, close 
to the top of the bundle the gaseous residuum will be 
composed of approximately pure nitrogen. 

We find here, practically realised, the method of the 
progressive liquefaction of the air, with continual elimina- 
tion of the liquid which we have been studying, and we 
can only repeat what we have said — that is, that if no addfed 
effect intervened, it would even in this case be only through 
5,n almost total liquefaction that we should reach practically 
pure nitrogen. ’ 

Very luckily, through the arrangement of the circum- 
stances themselves, a capital fact is brought into play. 
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Making -our calculations by tentlis, which gives, uf 
suj0S.oient approximation, we obtain the following tab?® : 


X Gaseous 
residuum. 

ij Gas. 

y Liquid. 

Amount of 
oxygen condensed 
and withdrawn. 

Proportion of 
oxygen 
condensed. 

100 

21-0 

47 

0-0 

0 

90 

18*0 

45 

4-5 

^ 21 

80 ^ 

15*5 

40 

8*5 

40 

70 

12-0 

34 

11-9 

57 

60 

10-5 

29 

14*8 

70 ^ 

50 

7-5 

24 

17-2 

82 

40 

5-0 

17 

18*9 

90 

80 

3’5 

11 

20 

95 

20 

2-0 

8 

20-8 

99 

10 

0’5 

2 

21*6 

100 

0 

0-0 

0 

^3 

>> 


Fig. 129, which represents these results, shows that 
the gaseous constitution (curve I) descends in this case to_ 
0, although this result, according to theory (Chapter XVI), 
was wholly impossible when the liquid remained in contact 
with the gas, and that the gaseous constitution did not then 
descend effectively save to the limiting composition of 7 per 
cent.* Thus in this case with the progressive elimination 
of the liquid we can attain to ^mre nitrogm, in the same way 
that we attain to gmre oxygen in the inverse phenomenon of 
evaporation. 

Nevertheless, in one and the other case it is oidy at the 
end of the operation that we attain to a pure constituent — 
nitrogen in the present case. If no added effect intervened 
we should therefore, in this case, have to again li(|uefy 
almost entirely to obtain a gaseovrs residuum sensibly free 
fr«m oxygen, and consequently a separation of some utility. 

Backward return (1902). — The conditions are entirely 

* Curve II, which results fx’om these calculations, presents a form which is 
certainly inexact, as tin? surface comprised between this curve and the lino a b 
21 per cent., to the right of its intersection therewith, is not equal to the surface 
comprised between these same two lines to the left of their intersection as is 
required. This inexactitude is doubtless due to a slight imperfection in Baly's 
results. 
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changed in the following device, which Claude Ifas styled a 
devic^/>y waij of backtoarcl return, &,nd which constitutes the 
' basis of his processes for the extraction of oxygen, as 
expansion with external work is the basis of his processes 
for the production of liquid air. Let us consider the 
bundle of 4;ubes p, iminerged in liquid air contained in v 
(Fig. 130). At first sight this device recalls strongly that 
delineated previously (Fig. 112). It will, h-dwever, be 
remarked that the air to be treated, compressed, as usual, 
to some atmospheres’ pressure, arrives at the bottom of the 
bundle of tubes, and not any longer at the upper part, 
where, on the contrary, is placed an oidfice -for the evacua- 
tion of the gaseous residuum. 

Let us examine what profound modifications this simple 
variation implies in the working of the system. 

'• As soon as it reaches the lower part of the bundle 
through T, the air to be treated, which is compressed and 
cold, commences to liquefy, but — as we now know — these 
first liquid drops test 47 per cent. Impoveiushed by this 
cii’cumstance, the air rises in the bundle of tubes, and the 
liquid formed therein, though not testing any longer quite 
47 per cent., is impoverished further through its formation 
of the residual gas, which will in turn yield a little higher 
up a liquid that is a little pooi’er, and so on. Finally, close 
to the top of the bundle the gaseous residmim will be 
composed of approximately pure nitrogen. 

We find here, practically realised, the method of the 
progressive liquefaction of the air, with continual elimina- 
tion of the liquid which we have been studying, and we 
can only repeat what we have said — ^that is, that if no addbd 
effect intervened, it would even in this case be only through 
an almost total liquefaction that we should reach practically 
pure niti’Ogen. 

Very luckily, through the arrangement of the circum- 
stances themselves, a capital fact is brought into play. 
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In proportion as the liquid air is produced it falls back 
owing to its weight in the reverse direction to the rlsingq 
gases. 

This is the hachward return. 

It thereupon comes in contact with gases which are 
progressively richer than those from which it (originated. 
Now, in accordance with what has been explained, equili- 
brium is imijossible between these gases and this liquid, 
which is too cold compared with them, on account its 



excessive proportion of nitrogen. A portion of the more 
condensable oxygen of the gaseous mixture thereupon 
condenses and takes the place in the liquid of the nitrogen 
which is evaporated. 

The same phenomenon will be produced naturally in all 
the portions of the bundle which the oxygen can penetrate, 
so that on the whole the descending liquid will act in I’espect 
to the ascending gas like a cold shower bath, energetically 
condensing the oxygen and accelerating indefinitely the 
exhausting action of the pi’ogressive liquefaction. 
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On the >¥11016, the liquid which is formed, coiriprising the 
whol^of the oxygen, drains off at the bottom of the bundle 
' with a composition which may reach 47 per cent. — for a 
reason which we are beginning to understand — while half of 
thh air treated escapes at the upper part of the bundle, in 
the condition of practically pure nitrogen without the necessity 
of'being liquefied. 

The calculation of the curves is here easy, gfince in the 
theoretical case the test is constant and equal to 47 per 
cent, so long as the proportion which is liquefied is insufifi- 
cient to carry off all the oxygen. We get, therefore, the 
following table : 


’1 

X 

Gaseous residue. 

y Gas. 

y Liquid. 

Amount of 
oxygen 
condensed. 

Proportion of 
oxygen 
condensed. 

100 

21 

47 

0-0 

0 

90 

18 

47 

1 4-7 

23 

80 

14‘5 

- 47 

j 9-6 

46 

^0 

9 

4tl 

! 14-4 

70 

60 

3 

47 

19*2 

90 

50 

0 

47 

1 21*0 

100 


We* see how essentially this table differs from the two 
preceding ones. Truly, we encounter here the limiting con- 
ditions^: if we liquefy too much in the bundle of tubes, the 
non-liquefied nitrogen will issue very pure,* but if it falls 
short, on the contrary, the liquid will flow off at the bottom 
of the bundle — with a test notably inferior to 47 per cent. 
If, on the contrary, we do not liquefy enough, the liquid 
will flow off at 47 per cent. — the extreme test which it can 
attain ; f but, on the contrary, the nitrogen will carry off a 
notable proportion of oxygen. Be it noted that, from the 
point of view of purity of nitrogen, combined with ease of 

* Accompanied^ however, by the rare slightly condensable gases of the air, 
neon and helium, which permits of devising a very interesting process for the 
preparation of these new bodies. 

t Excepting the small disadvantageous modification which may result from 
the existence of pressure in the liquifier, in accordance with the note on p, 355. 
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In proportion as the liquid air is produced it falls back 
owing to its weight in the reverse direction to the risings 
gases. 

This is the bnchward return. 

It thereupon comes in contact with gases which are 
progressively richer than those from which it ci’iginated. 
Now, in accordance with what has been explained, equili- 
brium is imijossible between these gases and this liquid, 
which is too cold compared with them, on account of its 



excessive proportion of nitrogen. A portion of the more 
condensable oxygen of the gaseous mixture thereupon 
condenses and takes the place in the liquid of the nitrogen 
which is evaporated. 

The same phenomenon will be produced naturally in all 
the pprtions of the bundle which the oxygen can penetrate, 
so that on the whole the descending liquid will act in respect 
to the ascending gas like a cold shower bath, energetically 
condensing the oxygen and accelerating indefinitely the 
exhausting action of the progressive liquefaction. 
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On the whole, the liquid which is formed, coinprising the 
whol^of the oxygen, drains off at the bottom of the bundle 
' with a composition which may reach 47 per cent. — for a 
reason which we are beginning to understand — while half of 
the air treated escapes at the upper part of the bundle, in 
the conditioii of practically pure nitrogen ivitliout the necessity 
of'being liquefied. 

The calculation of the curves is here easy, since in the 
theoretical case the test is constant and equal to 47 per 
cent, so long as the proportion which is liquefied is insuffi- 
cient to carry off all the oxygen. We get, therefore, the 
following table : 


z 

Graseoiis residue. 

y Gas. 

y Liquid. 

Amount of 
oxygen 
condensed. 

Proportion of 
oxygen 
condensed. 

100 

21 

47 

0-0 

0 

90 i 

18 

47 

4-7 

23 

80 ’ ! 

14*5 

' 47 

9-6 

46 

10 

9 

47 

1 14-4 

70 

60 

3 

47 

1 19*2 

90 

50 

0 

47 

i 21*0 

100 


We' see how essentially this table differs from the two 
preceding ones. Truly, we encounter here the limiting con- 
ditions^: if we liquefy too much in the bundle of tubes, the 
non-liquefied nitrogen will issue very pure,* but if it falls 
short, on the contrary, the liquid will flow off at the bottom 
of the bundle — with a test notably inferior to 47 per cent. 
If, on the contrary, we do not liquefy enough, the liquid 
will flow off at 47 per cent. — the extreme test which it can 
attain ; t but, on the contrary, the nitrogen will carry off a 
notable proportion of oxygen. Be it noted that, from the 
point of view of purity of nitrogen, combined with ease of 

* Accompanied, however, by the rare slightly condensable gases of the air, 
neon and helium, which permits of devising a very interesting process for the 
preparation of these new bodies. 

t Excepting the small disadvantageous modification which may result from 
the existence of pressure in the li^uifier, in accordance with the note on p. 355. 
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regulation, we may have considei’ahle interest in placing 
^ ourselves in the first case, that of a slightly more abuManti, 
liquefaction than that corresponding with the exact Separa- 
tion into 47 per cent, and nitrogen. Moreover, the liquid 



Fig. 131. — Eapid exhaustion of the gaseous phase in the case where the 
progressively liquefied air is withdrawn by backward return. 


which is formed at the top of the bundle when the cycle is 
first established is^capable of purifying the succeeding gases 
down to an inferior test to that of the preceding gases, hence 
a purifying action is set up which is auio-progressive and v, 
tends to energetically maintain the purity of the nitrogen, 
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and tvliicli we shall meet with again in use in other 
systQ^s. 

The separation thus achieved, thanks to the backward 
return, is effected with exceeding facility. 

* For example, Claude communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences* •the results of an experiment in which be 



utilised a bundle of pipes 12 millimetres in diameter and 
2 metres in length. Well ! while the liquid obtained at the 
bottom tested 50 per cent., the residual gas was composed 
of 98 per cent, nitrogen. 

On the other hand, with an apparatus dealing with 800 
cubic metres of air per hour, Claude waf able recently to 
obtain with the greatest ease 90 cubic metres per hour of 

* Proceedings, November 16th, 1903. 
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nitrogen testing 99 ‘6 per cent. What are the advantages 
of the system ? They ai’e most important. In th 9^, first 
place, if we wisii to make concentrated oxygen, since we 
directly obtain a liquid holding all the oxygen *bf the air 
and testing 47 per cent, and no longer 21 per cent., as *is 
the case with total liquefaction, we do away in the eventual 
evaporation with all that portion comprised between 2l 
and 47 per*^ent. 

Now, it suffices for us to refer to the Linde’s evfipora- 
tion curves to be convinced that in this part of the 
evaporation one third of the oxygen is given off at com- 
positions comprised between 7 and 21 per cent., and there- 
fore inferior to the composition of atmospheric air, and 
hence useless. Doing away with this portion of evapora- 
tion by directly securing a highly oxygenated liquid is 
consequently to increase the yield of oxygen by 50 per«» 
cent. 

On the other hand, we have seen that the gaseous 
residuum of liquefaction is constituted of nitrogen, to 
whose ■ degree of purity limits cannot be assigned, as it 
chiefly depends on the dimensions of the bundle.^ Now, 
this pure nitrogen cannot be obtained directly by the. pro- 
cesses founded upon total liquefaction, since the 21 per 
cent, liquid which they furnish, even at the commeiTcement 
of evaporation, gives off 7 per cent, oxygon gases. This 
very simple pi'eparation of pure nitrogen by the backward 
return is stilLone of the great advantages of this method, 
because it is very certain that the industrial realisation of 
this substance for the practical manufacture of ammonia, 
of the cyanides, of cyanamide, etc., must at no distant 
date be one of the most interesting features of the industry 
with which we are dealing.* 

Fig. 132 shoVs how Claude profited for the first time 

* We shall see fux'ther on the process for the px^oduction of pure nitrogen • 
which Claude uses at the px'esent time. 
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by these facts* in an appai’atus for the contin’uous manu- 
factitre of super-oxygenated air. 

The coinpi’essed and cold air is delivered by two 
exchangers, m and N, in a contrary direction to the* 
products of separation, and is passed through t in the 
inclined i^pbular system a, immersed in the liquid which is 
ill the course of evaporation. The air condensed by the 
backward ’^’etui’n is collected in c, and sent tMnce to over- 
flow^into V through a regidating valve in 

The gaseous residue, composed of nitrogen, escapes 
through s and is collected at the bottom of the exchanger 
M. The evaporated gases, composed of the super- 
oxygenated air, are collected after their passage through 
the* exchanger n. This arrangement is now replaced bj’- 
that shown in Fig. 130. 

, Although the author, as he has stated, intends to dedicate 
a separate work to the uses of oxygen and nitrogen, he 
cannot refrain from pointing out that by thus realising 
with unparalleled simplicitj'- the continuous separation of 
the air into pure nitrogen and super-oxygenated air testing 
practically 40 per cent, of oxygen, an industrial problem 
of the highest importance has been solved, the pure 
nitrogen being utilised in the manufacture of cyanamide 
and Mie super-oxygenated air being able to be simul- 
taneously used with great advantage in the same elec- 
trical works for the manufacture of nitric acid by being 
passed through special electrical furnaces. 

It should be noted that in the description of the patent 
given above, insistence at great length has been made on 
the fact, of the circulation of the liquid to be evaporated 
being carried out in the reverse direction of the gases, the 
liquid which is best evaporated, and therefore the warmest, - 
bi’ings about the liquefaction of the Tmore condensable 
portions, while the more refractory gaseous residue has at 

* French patent 324460, and certificate of addition 1089 of 1902. 
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its disposal, *for liquefying it, tlie coldest liquid. Liquefaction 
can tlius be achieved at the lowest possible pressui’e. •« ^ 

Considerations of this kind, which found themselves for 
* the first time taken into account in this industry, present 
in practice a very great importance. We knoAV, moreover, 
that it is the compression to be given to the •air under 
ti’eatment, which constitutes the essential factor of the cost 
in liquefacti^i. Now, this pressure depends to such an 
extent upon the composition of the liquids that it would 
be zero in 47 per cent, liquid air, while it attains o'5 to 4 
atmospheres in liquid oxygen. 

We have also indicated, like Le Sueur and various other 
authorities, that the pressure of the gas to be liquefied is 
replaced by a suitable degree of vacuum maintained over 
the liquid to be evaporated. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

EECTIPICATION 

Up to this point solely siq^er-oxi/fjeiuitfd air has beei 
dealt with, which is the only result to which in ^oractice the 
progressive evaporation of liquid air permits us to attain. 
'Wejcnow with certainty, in what a disastrous manner the 
yield in oxygen culminates, as soon as we try to push its 
concentration a stage further, and how willy-nilly the 
‘ obtaining of this super-oxygenated air was the only outcome, 
if it was not the only objective, of the early stages of this 
industry. 

At the present time we have become more exacting. It, 
is neither more nor less than jyure oxijgen which we demand 
— and'which we know how to obtain — and we shall see with 
what marvellous ease, thanks to methods of rectification 
copied from those used in the alcohol industries, this has 
been effected. 

The principle underlying this rectification consists in 
causing the oxygen vapours, derived from the evaporation 
of liquid air, to pass through the poor liquids obtained by 
means of the concomitant liquefaction, so as to condense the 
oxygen in these vapours in contact with the nitrogen instead 
of allowing them to be lost. The principle depends thei’etore 
upon constituents wholly similar to those which we have 
seen applied in the case of the bacJncgrcl return, and here 
again Baly’s curves will be our sole guide. 

It has been already stated that the first idea of the 
rectifying process appeared in a French jJatent obtained by 
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Claude in 1900 for the luaiiufacture of oxy^'en ; led, li,()\v 
ever, in a mistaken direction by the ideas prevalent 
,time concerning the simultaneous condensation oi oxyg’ei 
and nitrogen, Claude laid down in this patent certain con 
ditioiis as necessary which would be wholly inaccep table ii 
pi’actice. * , 

On the c^her hand, the possibility of this r^tificatioi 
has been pointed out by Le Sueur in the same interestiip 
. patent,*^ where, as wm have already seen, the idea of' th 
antecedent liquefaction of oxygen is advanced. We shouh 
remember also Thrupp’s idea, already alluded to previously,’ 
of enriching the licpiid air to be evaporated by causin; 
cold atmospheric air to bubble through it, which, accorcUni 
to Baly’fi curves, should enrich it up to -18 per cent. 

Linde’s apparatus (1902). — From the practical poin 
of view it is again to Professor Lindo that the great honou 
is due of being the first to perfect the remarkable apparatu 
producing pure oxygen with ease and in large amounts b; 
means of rectification. J 

The following is a description of his process, which a 
the present time is used in a great number of instalfation 
producing from 2 to 20 cubic metres of oxygen per houi 
one of which, that belonging to Mr. Bardot, of Pai'is^ pro 
*> duces as much as 50. 

Here, \mlike what takes place in all the precediuj 
apparatus, and with the exception of the period of filling-u] 
and of starting work, the liquid which is evaporated i 
continuously and exclusively jirach'callif pure oripjrn. Thi 
liquid is placed in a receptacle v (Fig. 183), and its evapora 
tion is set going by the total liquefaction of cold am 
compressed air which feeds the tubular body r. 

The vaporised ^Dxygen ascends the rectifying column c 


* Canadian patent Ko. 744*^0. 
t French patent (307841), February hth* 1901. 
t German patent 173020, February 27th, 1902. 
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which is at the top of the apparatus, in a contrary direction 
4o,a^in contact with, liquid air testing 21 per cent, formed 
in p, whi^h is, by means of its pressure, emptied con- 
tinually at the top of the column C. At the instant of 



Fig. 133. — Linde apparatus for pure oxygen. 


emptying, this liquid attains a very low temperature 
because of its high percentage of nitrogen. 

By virtue of its temperature, the liquid, during its 
descent, actively condenses the oxygen, in the ascending 
gases, which is added to the 21 per cent., already con- 
tained ah initio in the liquid at its entry in the column. 
T his liquid, therefore, goes on progressively getting richer 
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Claude in 1900 for the Jiuuiufactui'c of ox_yg'eii ; led, ly)\v- 
■ eveT, in a mistaken direction ky the ideas prevalent 
^tiine concerning tlie simnltaneous condensation o# oxjygen 
and nitrogen, Claude laid down in this patent certain con^ 
ditions as necessary which would be wholly inacceptable in 
practice. * , 

On the (^her hand, the possibility of this r^tificatioia 
has been pointed out by Le Sueur in the same interesting 
. patent,* where, as we have already seen, the idea of^the 
antecedent liquefaction of oxygen is advanced. We should 
remember also Thrnpp’s idea, already alluded to previously,t 
of enrichmg the liquid air to be evapoi’ated by causing 
cold atmospheric air to bubble through it, which, according 
to Baly ’a curves, should enrich it up to 48 per cent. 

Linde’s apparatus (1902). — From the practical point 
of view it is again to Professor Linde that the great honour 
is due of being the first to perfect the remarkable apparatus 
producing pure o.xygeii with ease and in large amounts by 
means of recti fication.J 

The following is a description of his process, which at 
the present time is used in a great number of instalhitions 
producing from 2 to 20 ciibic metres of oxygen per hour, 
one of which, that belonging to Mr. Bardot, of Paris^ ])ro- 
' duces as much as 50. 

Here, unlike what takes place in all the preceding 
apparatus, and with the exception of the period of filling-up 
and of starting work, the li(pud which is eva[)orated is 
continuously and exclusively j>rurOVc(//y/ judv; omjijhi. This 
liqipd is jdaced in a receptacle v (Fig. 133), and its evapora- 
tion is set going by the total licjnefaction of cold and 
compressed air which feeds the tvd)ular body r. 

The vaporised joxygen ascends the rectifying column c, 

Caxiadian No. 74430, 

t French patent (307841), Fehrtmry oth, .1901, 

X German patent 173620, February 27th, 1902. 
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wliicK is at the top of the apparatus, in a contrary direction 
to,ajj^in contact with, liquid air testing 21 per cent, formed 
in F, which is, by means of its pressure, emptied con- 
tinually at the top of the column C. At the instant of 
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emptying, this liquid attains a veiy low tenqujrature 
because of its high percentage of nitrogen. 

By virtue of its temperature, the liquid, during its 
descent, actively condenses the oxygei^ in the ascending 
gases, which is added to the 21 per cent., already con- 
tained ah initio- in the liquid at its entry in the column. 
T his liquid, therefore, goes on progressively getting richer 
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in oxygen, and in this way reaches the evaporator in the 
condition of pure liquid o-xygen, which replaces continn^wislyrf 
the oxygen which is evaporated thei’ein. ^ 

It is possible that at first sight the rationale of th^e 
system may not be very apparent to the reader. What is 
the use, he will say, of evaporating continuously»the liquid 
oxygen in v to replace it therein not less continuously by 
means of th^descending liquid ? 

Here is the reason : 

We have just now observed that the condensed oxygen 
unites in the descending liquid with the 21 per cent, which 
exists therein already ; at each instant, therefore, the 
ev^aporator receives a little rim'e oxygen in a liqirid coq,di- 
tion than issues from it m a gaseous condition. A portion 
of the liquid may therefore be continually passed over 
through the overflow pipe T into a second evaporator y' 
similar to the first, and the evaporated oxygen in this 
second evapoi'ator, by means of the compressed air in f', is 
expelled through s across a tempei’ature exchanger to the 
gas-holder or the apparatus where it is utilised. It is then 
the final product of manufacture, and this product is 
indeed, as wo have seen, as nearly, as possible pure oxygen. 
It tests in practice 96 to 98 per cent. The liquid air 
which is reconstituted in f' is naturally united to'^that 
Termed in F, and sent therewith to the top of the column c. 

To estimate the yield of this process let us follow up 
the ascending gases — which are pi'ogressively despoiled of 
oxygen by the increasingly cold liquids which they meet, 
and issue at the summit of the apparatus impoverished 
down to the theoretical 7 per cent., which, in accoi’dance 
with Baly’s curve, corresponds to the extreme point of 
separation for a 21 per cent, liquid. 

, Now if four fifths of the air escapes with 7 per cent, of 
oxygen, equivalent to the theoretical loss of a little under 
one third of the oxygen present in the air treated, that 
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evidently means that we have extracted, in the form of 

^uilS^xygen, the other two thirds. The result is satis- 
factory:^, a^id we cannot help admiring the extreme sim- 
plicity with which it is attained. 

Apparatus of Levy and Helbronner (1902), Pictet 
(1903). — A very analogous process has been patented hy 
Levy and Jlelbronner.* M. Pictet has also patented in 
1903 an apparatus designed to furnish pure oxygen by the 
process of rectification and which reproduced without any 
sensible alteration the essential characteristics of the Linde 
apparatus. 

Claude’s apparatus. — Notwithstanding its attractive 
app^’ance and its efficiency the Linde apparatus presents 
nevertheless a serious drawback. It only permits of the 
recovery of two thirds of the oxygen, and the other third 
'is not only lost, but contaminates the nitrogen and deprives 
it of all value. This is, indeed, the common defect inherent 
in all systems based upon the total liqiaefaction of the air, 
since the liquid testing 21 per cent, which they yield in 
accordance with the curves can only deprive the gases of 
oxygemdown to the limit of 7 per cent. 

Claude has been able to avoid this serious defect in a 
very simple manner by combining with the process of 
rectification his device for the “ backward return.” It is 
the apparatus arranged on these lines which is working in 
all the installations erected in accordance with his methods, 
and there is good reason for believing that with the excep- 
tion of the exclusive evaporation of pure oxygen, the pro- 
cesses of the futui’e will not essentially depart therefrom. 

The liquid to be evaporated is still pure oxygen, but 
there is only one evaporator, which furnishes at one and 
the same time the one fifth of the oxygen constituting the 
manufactured pi’oduct, and the four fifths destined to carry 
out the rectification. 

* English patent No. 1661.5, of July 26th, 1902. 
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Tlie air to be treatetl, wliicli is initially cooled in tlie 
exchangers, aii-ives at tlic bottojn of tlio tubular recej^Jiactlo^ 
F, immersed in liquid oxygen. In rising tbrougli f it is 



FjS. 134.*- G. Clautic'w apparatus for tlu‘ sojiaration of the air into pure oxygen 

and nitrogen. 

partially liquefie4, yielding a liquid, collected in c, con- 
taining the whole of the oxygen, and testing, as has been 
explained above, up to 47 per cent, oxygen, together with 
a gaseous residuum w'hich is nearly pure nitrogen. The 
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latter, passing from above downwards tlirout*-!! tlie tabular 
, iiecef^cle r', which is concentric to the first receptacle, 
completes , its liquefaction, yielding therefore, liquid 
nitrogen, which is collected at c'. 

The rich liquid formed in tlje central receptacle is 
ca^ised by ?eason of its pressure to overflow in a continuous 
way into tjjie central portion of the rectifyii;^’ column; 
it exliausts the ascending gases, in accordance with the 
curve*, down to about 21 per cent. The liquid nitrogen 
passes over at the summit of the column, and subjects the 
21 per cent, gases derived from the preliminary rectifi- 
cation, because of its 3° to 4° C. lower temperature, to a 
supj;dem.entary rectification which, .according to Baly’s 
curves, deprives them entirely of o.vygen. It is, thei’efore, 
practically pure nitrogen which escapes at the top. 

Resuming, the entire amount of nitrogen is delivered 
from the top of the apparatus, the entire amount of the 
oxygen is delivered at the level of the evaporator. 

In this fashion the entire separation of atmospheric air 
into practically piire oxygen and nitrogen is realised by 
means ’whose simplicity is obvious. 

This apparatus is used in all installations for the pi'O- 
duction of pure oxygen constructed by the “ SocietH VAir 
liquid(N’ (the Liquid Air Co.). 

The liquid air added is here assumed to be derived 
from a special liquid air machine. 

It will be seen joresently, however, that Georges Claude 
has succeeded in combining in a practical manner — and 
this he employs by preference — the other method of com- 
pensating for the losses in cold to which, allusion has been 
many times made in the preceding pages. The air to be 
treated is compressed more than is necessary to liquefy it 
in the tubular holder, and is brought to the required 
pressure in a machine Avhere it is expanded, this machine, 
which is capable of finmishing exactly the compensation 
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necessary for the losses in cold, having been add^d in 
series. Thus, the whole of the air used is separate^^to 
its elements, and the simplicity ol the aijparatu!^ attains a 
maxiniuin in the system known as the '‘‘single cijcle” as 
distinguished from the system of the “ tloiMe cijele” 
whei’e a portion of the air under high pressitT'e is only 
utilised foi' the production of the added liquid^ air, and is 
lost as far ^ the oxygen is concerned. 

An objection which has often been advanced as of "most 
serious import should here be refuted. 

Both one and the other of the two tubular holders in 
the apparatus (Fig. 134) are immersed in liquid oxygen ; 
they are consequently submitted over their whole surface 
to a temperature which is sensibly uniform. How, under 
these conditions, can it be contended that it is possible to 
obtain sepai'ately as liquids 47 per cent, oxygen on one 
side and nitrogen on the other, whose temperatures of 
formation, according to the data given in Baly’s tables, ‘ 
actually differ by 4° 0. P It would seem, a priori, as a 
matter of fact, that if the temperatui’e of the li(|uid oxygen 
bath is suitable for the condensation, under the pressure 
employed, of the 47 per cent, liquid in question, it must 
be too high by 4° 0. to condense the nitrogen. 

„ Wherefore, either the apparatus above described is 
faulty, and the two licpiids collected in the two tubular 
receptacles are identical, or the nitrogen is not condensed 
and the second receptacle is practically useless. 

• In spite of its scientific character the objection is not 
very serious. To admit that the temperature in the 
interior of the tubular receptacles is unavoidably equal to 
that of the external liquid oxygen is just as I’casonable as 
to admit that when an electric accumulator is charged, its 
electro- motive force is unavoidably equal to the difference 
of potential applied at its terminals. For it is admitted ^ 
that if this were the case, the accumulator could never be 
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charged ; while, if it be desired that the contrarj should be 
^h^- «ase, it is necessary to increase the difference of 
potential acting on the terminals above the electro-motive 
force ; the more this difference is increased the more the 
intensity of the charging current is increased, the excess 
in diffei’esice of potential over the electro-motive force 
being indispensable to compensate for the loss of potential 
due to the delivei’y itself. The case we haf'e been con- 
sidering offers an exact parallel to this. If the pressiu’e in 
the tubular holder is just low enough to permit a trace of 
47 per cent, liquid to appear, the temperature is effectively 
uniform and exactly equal throughout the whole interior 
of the holder to the temperature of the external liquid 
oxygen. 

If it be desired to liquefy in a practical manner it is 

• necessary to increase the pressure ; this being effected, the 
temperature of the 47 per cent, liquid is necessarily raised 
above that of the external liquid oxygen; practical lique- 
faction therefore calls for a transmission of the heat of the 
gas which is being condensed in the direction of liquid 
oxygeij, and just as an electric current entails a fall of 
potential proportionate thereto, the heat-current here pro- 
duced brings about a fall of temperature in the conductor 
traversed, that is, from one wall to the other of the tubes 
of the holder. From thence onward, the temperature in 
the interior of the tubes of the holder, instead of being 
everywhere equal to that of liquid oxygen, exceeds it 
wherever there is liquefaction, and to an increasing extent 
the more abundant the liquefaction is at the point in 
question ; at the bottom of the holder the internal tempera- 
ture is notably higher because of the abundant generation 
of 47 % liquid, which is readily condensable; proportionately 
as we rise in the holder and the gaseoiis Residue is less con- 
densable, the temperature decreases progressively down to 
the point where condensation becomes nil, and where as a 
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coii!SG^(uenee the internal temperature is that of -liquid 
oxygen. Above this level naturally there is no liquefijhction. * 
The level of this point and the energy of condensatidn can ’ 
be raised by again increasing the pressure, and a point will 
be reached whore the pi'essure applied will be such tlfkt 
the temperature of sidrsistence of the liquid nit\;pgen itself 
will be raised above that of the exterior liquid oxygen, ahd 
consequenSi^ where liquefaction can be effected ‘^^bunclantly, 
even when the nitroa’en of the second holder i.s concerned. 

O ^ « 

This train of reasoning, though somewhat lengthy and 
subtle, possesses the undoubted advantage of definitely 
clearing up the progressive increase in test which is essen- 
tially characteristic of the descent of liquids in the reversing 
process. It is manifest, in point of fact, that these liquids 
not only meet, in the coiu’se of their descent, gases which 
are more and more rich in oxygen, but also temperatures „ 
which ai’e less and less low, consequently less and less 
favourable to the existence of niti’ogon in the liquid form. 

It is also evident, as a. consequence of the preceding, that it 
will bo possible to change at will the ratio of the liquefac- 
tion in the two tubular holders by simply changing the 
pressiu’e of liquefaction, and consequently the output ; the 
higher the pressure, the more will be. liquefied on the 
nitrogen side, consequently the more the liquid in Hie first 
receptacle will approach the limiting test of 47 per cent., 
but at the same time the more will the nitrogen tend to 
become impure. It is evident that an exact pz*oportion 
between the two receptacles will have to be established, 
taking into account these facts and the magnitude of the 
ou^jput, and also taking into consideration the fact that the 
pressure of liquefaction should be as low as possible having 
regard to the expenditure of motive power, and having 
I’egard also to the evaporation which occurs at the- instant 
of overflow of the laxiviating liquids in the rectifying 
column, and which adds most unfortunately to their content 
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of oxygen. The pressure in question is, in Ihe plaude 
apparatus, generally comprised between three and four 
atmospheres. 

The above consideration of the various relative tests 
■\^fl[lich it is possible to obtain in the two liquids thus pro- 
duced, thi^ugh a simple variation in pressure, leads us to 
as?k ourselves what are the conditions the two liquids must 
obey to attflin exact rectification. We have adihitted up to 
this point that, subject to the condition of pouring in pure 
liquid nitrogen at the top of the rectifying column, the 
gaseous nitrogen is also given off in a state of purity. 
Kow this would be tantamount to getting over the difficulty 
too cheaply. The condition above enunciated is necessary, 
but*not sufficient. Another condition, not less necessary 
and as self-evident, is that the quantitii of the liquid nitrogen 
shall be sufficient — sufficient to retain the whole of the 
oxygen which has escaped the first laxiviating liquid ; 
otherwise the law of concomitant tests will not have been 
fulfilled at the top of the column. 

Now, supposing that the separation thus obtained by 
the reversing process is accomplished with theoretical 
exactitude, and produces as liquids pui’e nitrogen and 
47 per cent, oxygen. 

Tbe 21 per cent, oxygen in 100 parts of air treated will 
yield — 

21 

® 0-47'’ 

or 45 parts of the 47 per cent, liquid, while the pure nitrogen 
will form 55 parts. The available capacity for absorption 
of these 55 parts is evidently limited by the quantity of 
oxygen which must replace the nitrogen therein, to bring 
up its test to that of the first laxiviating liquid, viz. 47 per 
cent. 

The capacity for absorption is therefore — 

65 X 0‘47 = 26 parts of oxygen. 
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N^w tlfe 79 parts of gas wliicli will issue at the top of 
the apparatus in the condition of nitrogen, pass tlnylevej. 
where the enriched liquid is added, exhausted down to 

• 21 per cent, by the united volumes of the two laxiviating 

liquids. They consequently contain — ® 

79 X 0-21 = 17 parts only of oxygen. ^ 

The qii^itity of liquid nitrogen is therefo)«e not only 
sufficient, but, in fact, super-abundant, to ensure a complete 
► separation, and there is a very large margin to proviae for 
un avoidable im perfection s . 

THERMO DYNAMIC YIELD OF THE SEPARATION OF THE 
ELEMENTS IN THE AIR BY WAY OF LIOUEFACTION.- 

We have demonstrated in what has preceded (p. 292) 
the theoretical necessity for an expenditure of energy to 
effect the’separation of gaseous mixtures. 

It wdll not be uninteresting to examine how this 
necessity has to be interpreted for air in the process of 
sepai’ation hij liquefaction, and w'hat is the discrepancy 
between theory and the results obtained experimejitally, 
and what the discrepancy between theory and the results 
obtained in practice by means of the process which has been 
described above. • 

If we consider, in the first place, a simple fluid, it is 
apparent that 1 kg. of this fluid, taken in the liquid 
state, demands for its evaporation, and then for its heating 
up to the surrounding temperature, a quantity of heat 
exactly equal to, and of precisely the same quality as, that 
set "at liberty by cooling, followed by the liquefaction of 
1 kg. of the same fluid taken at the ordinary temperature 
and under the same pressure. If the temperature ex- 
changers are perfect, the difference of pressure permitting 
the evaporation and the accompanying liquefaction is 
infinitely small; the fluid in question is able to pass 
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through the complete cycle of cooling, lique|Eiction. 
evaporation and heating, and return theoretically to its 
initial condition withoiat expenditure of energy. 

But in the case of air, it is no longer necessarily the 
5^me, because the air being a mixed fluid, neither its 
jemperature of condensation nor its temperature of 
svaporation remain constant. ^ 

Thus tl*e atmosphei’ic air commences to li(^iefy without 
pressure, and even under a pressure less than 1 atmo- 
sphere, into liquid air testing 21 per cent., because it con- 
ienses initially from 47 per cent., which is less volatile 
;han the 21 per cent. But we know that in proportion as 
fve have to deal with a richer liquid its temperature 
Decomes higher, and the evaporation and accompanying 
iquefaction can no longer be obtained, save by the pro- 
gressively greater compression of the air to be treated. 
.i, in particular, the object sought is the complete separa- 
ion of the oxygen and nitrogen, the obvious necessity of 
hereupon evaporating pure oxygen, wholly or partially, 
vhose point of ebullition exceeds by some 12 jDer cent, that 
)f liquid ah’, necessitates the compression to the extent of 
rom 3 to 4 atmospheres of the whole or a part of the air 
;o be treated. 

Th5 cycle, in this case, cannot any longer therefore be 
ollowed without expenditure of enei’gy, so that the differ- 
mce in the boiling-points of the elements to be separated, 
vhich is the measure of the separation, appears to be at 
he same time the origin itself of the expenditure of 
nergy foreseen theoretically. A rather curious anomaly 
hould, however, be noted. According to the theory 'in 
[uestion (p. 292), the theoretical work of separation of a 
'aseous mixture is equal to the sum of the individual work 
rf compression of each of th& constituents from its partial 
•ressure up to its total pressure. Such work is evidently 
adependent of the nature of the constituents, since the work 

25 
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of conl^ression for equal volumes is the same for all gases, 
which are coudensable with difiGLculty. On the contrary 
in the process of separation by the method of liquefaction, 
the pressures which have to be applied, and hence the work 
required to perform the cycle, depend essentially upon tlfe 
difference between the elements to be separatedrfrom the 
standpoint of liquefaction. If, therefore, this difference is 
small, it ma!y happen that the cycle is carried out with a 
very small expenditure of energy, inferior to that required 
theoretically. 

Now this abnormality is only apparent. 

It simply tells us that, in this case, the process in 
question is incapable of realising an incomplete separation, 
which is not astonishing, because the concomitant gaseous 
and liquid phases are here in all cases sensibly identical. 
Let us insist further on this point. 

"We have neglected up till now the consideration of the 
special method of working employed for the separation. 

In point of fact, a rational process consists in employing 
the Claude arrangement for the reti’ograde process, which 
offers, in point of fact, the scope of a general method. 
Thanks to this arrangement, it is possible to separate the 
mixture into a liquid, a, comprising the whole of the less 
,, volatile element in the liquid state with the test whiSh can 
co-exist with the constitution of the said gaseous mixture — 
that is 47 per cent, in the case of atmospheric air testing 
21 per cent. — and into a liquid h comprising the more vola- 
tile element alone. With these two liquids, the products of 
the concomitant evaporation in a suitable rectification 
colWn are successively rectified. Liquid a rectifies them 
up to the test corresponding to its own, that is, from 21 
per cent, in the case of our liquid, to 47 per cent., in such a 
way, and this is a fact of general application, up to the level of 
admission of liquid “ a,” the rectified gases existing theoreti- 
cally at the very composition of the mixture treated. Liquid b 
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completely exhausts them. Now, the greatei’ tSe di|%rence 
of tSe volatility of the elements, and therefore the greater 
the pressure required to complete the cycle, the higher the 
test of a ; thus, oxygen and nitrogen being supposed to be 
Aore dissimilar, liquid a in correspondence with the air 
might test, for example, 60 per cent, instead of 47 per cent., 
cbnsequently the more abundant liquid b would become, 
and the higher its rectifying value would bef since this is 
measured by the difference in the tests of a and h. 

If, therefore, the difference between the respective 
volatilities is small, there will be little of liquid b generated, 
and it will be of small efficiency : the second liquid will 
be able to retain very little of the less volatile element, 
which escapes from the first liquid, as we have said, with 
the very test of the gaseous mixture employed. Thus, the 
operation costs little, but, as it has been shown, the separa- 
tion is incomplete, and yields only a little of the less 
volatile element. 

If the difference between the volatilities is, on the 
contrary, very great, great pressure is required; liquid I 
is at ^he same time both very abundant and very efficient, 
there is too much of it for the requirements of the opera- 
tion; the separation is complete, but it costs too mud 
energy. 

Now, in the case of air, we have seen that the seconc 
liquid (nitrogen) is produced in such an amount that it is 
just able, with a reasonable theoretical excess, which is useful 
to avoid being troubled with the practical imperfections 
of the operations, to absorb from the first the whole oi 
the oxygen escaping. The separation can therefor^ b( 
complete, while calling for almost a minimum expenditur( 
of energy, so that the process in question can be appliec 
to the separation of the air under conditions which art 
particularly advantageous. It was interesting to drav 
attention to this fact. 
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It^ doubtless due to tliis advantageous circumstance' 
that the apparatus wbicb we have been considering possess^ 
their high output. Tliis output, in apparatus producing 50 
'cubic metres per hour on the system above- described, 
amounts to 1 cnJnc metre of jntre oxygen per effective har.^i- 
pon-er hour on the compressor shaft. The results already 



Fia. 135. — Levy and Helbronner's apparatus for liquefaction. 

obtained certainly -warrant us to consider as assured the 
obtaining of 1^ cubic metres per horse-power hour with 
larger apparatus. If we take into consideration the very 
low efficiency of the present compi’essors, viz. about two 
thirds, and the theoretical figure of 9 cubic metres per 
horse-power hour laid down previously (p. 295), this points 
to 25 per cent, as the proper thermo-dynamic efficiency 
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possible with, this method, and even higher if we Consider 
».the possibility of effecting a portion of the liquefaction of 
the air treated in colder liquids than oxygen. 

Ee-liqnefaetion (Levy and Helbronner). — We have 
seen the importance of the progress which the Claude 
apparatus? owes to the delivery of the liquid nitrogen as a 
laxiviator at the top of the rectifying apparatus. JSTow, 
the principle of this process has been conceived inde- 
pendently of Claude and realised by entirely different 
means ever since 1902,* by Messrs. Levy and Helbronner, 
whose patents have been secured subsequently by the 
Societe Vair liquide. 

The process of these inventors, who liquefy their air in 
the same way as Linde, in one sole mass testing 21 per 
cent, oxygen, consists, as in the case of Linde, in bringing 
about with this liquid a rectification of the gases evaporated 
in a column x, whence issue, as a consequence, through 
T gases testing 7 per cent, of oxygen ; but instead of 
working at the atmospheric pressure, the operation, owing 
to the employment of a sufficient initial pressure, is itself 
carried out under pressure. Because of this pressure these 
7 per cent, gases become reliquefied in a system of tubes 
which crowns the rectifying column, immersed in a liquid 
bath :^boiling at atmospheric pressure. This bath is fed 
by the reliquefied liquid, which is dehvered at the top of a 
second column v, and descends in the opposite direction 
to the products of evaporation. These products are 
naturally washed by the laxiviating liquid, testing 7 per 
cent, down to a very low test of about 2 per cent., 
according to Baly’s curves, and consequently almost pure 
nitrogen is given out at v, whose test might still be 
considerably lowered, by means of a re^newed increase of 
pressure as suggested by the inventors, in a third liquefica- 
tion in a third column. 

* German patent 158838 of IToveinber, 190^, 
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V 

MANUFACTURE OF PURE NITROGEN. ^ 

Production of pure nitrogen— Levy’s process.— We liav( 
now reached a whole class of apparatus characterised bj 
what is styled the auto-progressive purification of tin 
nitrogen, whose employment has acquired a considerable 
importance,^ because of the necessity for obtaining ar 
extremely puire nitrogen, with a minimum of 99*5 per cent, 
in the manufacture, already largely developed, of cyanamidt 
or lime nitrogen. We have observed above (p. 369) thal 
this degree of purity is not by any means above the 
capacity of the very simple method of the retrograde 
process. 

However this may be, these are the essential features oi 
the principle of the auto-progressive rectification of the 
nitrogen, conceived at an interval of only a few days in 
France by R. Levy,* and in Germany by Professor Linde, + 
who also equally intervene in the retrograde process as we 
have had the occasion to point out. 

We will start by indicating, with slight modifications, 
the form realised by Claude’s lamented collaborator, X/evy. 
who has just met his terrible fate in the catastrophe oi 
the “ Titanic ” when going back to his appointment in the 
^ Claude Works at Montreal. 

The air to be treated is entirely liquefied in the tubulai 
system s, while bringing aboiit the evaporation of the 
external liquid, of which one fifth is withdrawn throxigh m 
and through an exchanger for delivery to the apparatus, 
where it is utilised ; the other four fifths rise in the 
recfification column x, and there are subjected to a 
rectification, at the expense of the 21 per cent, liquid 
entering at 8, which, owing to an initial high pressure, 
can be carried out under pressure. 

The 7 per cent, nitrogen, which results from this 
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rectification, is taken off mucli below the point 8, wl^fi’e th« 
,21 pA- cent, liquid is introduced into the rectifying column, 
and sent ^into an ajiparatus, either a piston machine oi 
turbine, where it is expanded down to atmospheric 
pressure. The liquid, very rich in nitrogen, produced 
by this espansion is poured out on to the plates 10 and 9 



and, as in the Claude process, acts as a laxiviator to 
diminish the proportion of oxygen in the ascending gises. 
Now it is at this stage that the interesting idea of 
the auto-progression of the rectification comes into play ; 
immediately the supplementary laxiviation is initiated the 
nitrogen reaches the top in a slightly purer state. It, 
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less oxjigenated, wHcli will exhaust the ascending 
gases slightly more, and so on ; so that, if the quantfty o 
liquid formed at k be sufficient, the* tendency toAvards i 
stable equilibrium will be automatic and energetic, whicl 
will correspond to the formation of an absolutely pun 
nitrogen. It is abundantly evident that to attain this 
result it is^necessary that the valve whei’e the. -oxyger 
issues at m ’“must be sufficiently open to admit of the 
whole of the oxygen escaping ; to be perfectly ass*.irec 
on this point, it is even desh’able to allow a notabk 
quantity of nitrogen to escape with the oxygen, so that 
if the desired result is essentially to obtain absolutely 
pure oxygen, it will be rather difficult to obtain at d;he 
same time the oxygen in a state of great purity ; its test 
will probably hardly exceed 90 per cent. These remarks, 
however, are applicable to all systems ; to collect t)ne of 
the two gases in a very high degree of purity, it is 
necessary to collect a little less in amount, and alloAV the 
remainder to escape with the other element to be assured 
that the re^mrse is not produced. 

Production of pure Nitrogen: Linde’s process.— The 
auto-purifying process of Linde (Fig. 137) is precisely the 
same as that of Levy, with the exception of the method of 
obtaining the liquid nitrogen. In accordance witTi the 
ordinary arrangement of the Linde apparatus, the 
3vaporator e, placed at the bottom of the column g, only 
‘iirnishes the oxygen necessary for the rectification, which 
s effected Avithout pressure down to 7 per cent, in this 
Jolumn g. A portion of the liquid of e is raised in the 
vorih I, which performs the function of evaporator for that 
jortion of the oxygen Avhich is destined to be collected ; 
o this liquid oxygen is given the capacity of liquefying the 
gaseous nitrogen in which the worm is immersed, through 
nakinsr it boil under a reduced nressui’e. nroduced bv a 
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exactly, the nitrogen tending, more and more, ^to the 
conciition of purity to which it would attain, provided the 
quantity of laxiviating liquid produced in contact with i be 
sufficient. Now, under the circumstances, a calculation,’ 
limilar to that on p. 383, shows that this would not be 





137. — Apparatus for pure nitrogen — Linde’s first form. 


the case if the liquid ascending in i represented, strictly, 
one fifth of the air treated, and corresponded, therefore, to 
the conditions for obtaining pxire oxygen. It is therefore 
impossible to obtain by this method a total separation, and 
we shall not reach the point of obtaining sufficient laxiviat- 
ing liquid accompanied with a quantity of nitrogen almost 
equal to its own proper amount, so that the result of the 
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manufJkgture will be tlien pure nitrogen, and at most some 
60 per cent, oxygen. ^ ^ 

In another process (Pig. 138), to which in practice, in 
•Spite of its complexity. Dr. Linde gives the preference, this 
inconvenience is avoided. He recovers a part of the 


Pig. 138. — Apparatus for jiure nitrogen — Linde's second form. 

nitrogen which escapes from the apparatus at the ordinar’i 
temperature after it has passed into the exchangers ; hi 
compresses it under a pressure of some atmospheres anc 
sends it though an exchanger to be liquefied by means o 
its pressure, and through a second submerged tubula 
system q, similar to that where the air to be treated i 
liquefied, into the liquid oxygen to be evaporated. H 
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obtains in this way from the first a liquid testing;-'^? per 
jcent.^ which he sends to empty itself, as in the Claude 
process, af; the top s of a prolongation of the rectifying 
column g ; this liquid submits the ascending gases to a 
rectification which naturally lowers their test in oxygen, 
so that tfee liquid which is subsequently formed with the 
nitrogw^ill be a little poorer than the preceding liquid, 
will impoverish still further the rectified gases,^nd therefore 
by a* sequence of identical effects the nitrogen will auto- 
matically reach a high degree of purity. Here, evidently, 
there are no limits to the quantity of laxiviating liquid 
that it is possible to obtain. 

Jt is this type of apparatus which is employed in the 
installations of the Sister Companies of the Societd Italiana 
per i Prodotti Azotati, and it furnishes practically nitrogen 
free of oxygen, and only containing some traces of argon. 

New Linde apparatus.— Finally, in a very recent process 
patented in 1907, Linde has sought to take advantage of 
the laxiviation with liquid nitrogen, without the complicated 
and costly method to which recourse must be had in the 
apparatus previously described, and by harking back to 
the conditions of extreme simplicity by which Claude him- 
self obtains this liquid, nitrogen. He has described in this 
patent an arrangement which permits, as in the Claude 
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that thg ascending gas reaches tlie top o hi the condition 
of pure nitrogen, which is partially liquefied in s,** and 
serves to condense the ascending oxygen in the form of 
‘47 per cent, liquid, and, as to the remainder, is liquefied com- 



139. — New Linde apparatxis for obtaining pure oxygen and nitrogen. 

pletely in the oxygen, and furnishes the liquid nitrogen, 
which is to be supplied at the top of the second column. 
It is the 47 per cent, liquid thus produced which emptied 
into e, initiated the first liquefaction, and the resulting 

of tlllR ov^l.oornt.in-n. Si.ncl is* n of. 
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the point 2> corresponding with their test. It tvill b'5 s*een 
^thatSthe modification introduced by Linde in the ^Claude 
method of working, for obtaining the two liquids identical 
to those produced by that method, consists primarily in 
phshing back the condensation of the air towards the top 
of the tvibes composing the central receptacle (Fig. 134), 
ahd Misspending solely on rectification for transferring 
to the liqmd thus formed, the whole of the o^fgen in the 
ascepding air. 

Better than any other, this latest process shows how 
close the inter-dependence of the principles involved in 
the Claude processes, those of Linde, and also those of 
Messrs. Levy and Helbronner, have become. 

Production of pure nitrogen by the G. Claude 
process.— The success achieved by Linde in the direction 
of producing pure nitrogen, and the importance which this 
question has acquired by reason of the very rapid develop- 
ment of the cyanamide industry, induced Claude in his 
turn to tackle this question. In his case, moreover, the 
problem appeared to be considerably more simple. We 
have ^een in fact, with what ease the backward return 
furnishes the liquid nitrogen necessary for the rectification 
of the evaporated gases; in principle this process achieves 
the cotnplete separation of the air into pure oxygen and pure 
oitrogen, and we have not failed to bring this fact to the ’ 
QOtice of our readers in the preceding pages. In practice, 
Dn the contrary, the laxiviating liqiaid still contains from 
i to 5 per cent, of oxygen, and this is furthermore in too 
small a proportion to obtain the desired effect, because the 
residual nitrogen can only be condensed with considerable 
iifficulty in the liquid oxygen of the vaporiser; thus with 
hese apparatus we can only produce, under ordinary 
nrcumstances, nitrogen from 2 to 3 per»cent. pure, and all 
he more so if it be desired to produce pure oxygen also, 
ifter numerous trials, Claude succeeded in arranging so 
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that lihe test of the residual nitrogen at the top of the' 
tubes oi the bundle for the backward return, when ^bout 

C 

half and half liquefaction is attained, should not be less 
»than 99'6 per cent., showing how pei’fect is the e.xactitude 
of the phenomena of progressive condensation and dc 
rectification winch take place. On the other hand, the 
liquefaction of this residual nitrogen is facilitatedjbj^’ts ito 



Pi(i, 14}0. — Interior of the Claude building at theU'erni worha. 

longer being produced in the oxygen bath, but in liquids 
which are a little colder than this, viz. those which 
circulate at the bottom of the rectification column. In this 
fashion, and in all the requisite abundance, a laxiviating 
liquid has been obtained which only tests from 0'3 to 0'4 
per cent, of oxygei*', and is capable of rectifying the 97 per 
cent.N, up to 99'9 per cent. The results obtained by this very 
simple process have been excellent, the oxygen being given 


regtifigation 
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off on one side testing 80 per cent., and the niti^gen on 
,the (fther containing not more than 0-2 per cent, of oxygen. 


141. — One of the two columns at the Terni works. 

Two apparatus, the first constructed of this type, have been 
installed at the present time in the works of the Italian 
Company for Carbide of Calcium at Terni. They each of 
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tliem produce with the expenditure of 125 li.r. 400 cubic 
metres of nitrogbii testing 99'7 per cent, per hour. C^her, 
two apparatus of 500 cubic metres and Of 9 j)er cent, 
-purity are similarly working at Alby in Swt len ; othei's 
also are in the course of erection or mam acture for 
Sweden, for Austria and for Switzerland. ^ 

It will be seen by these examples to what an t»»^this 
magnificent' p^fcOblem of the fixation of nitrogen Kas opened 
to the industry of low temperatures the pex’iod of important 
'^applications. 



CHAPTER XIX 

s 

Q-ROTJPINQ- OF THE APPAEATUS 

EXISTING INSTALLATIONS. 

Linde installations. — There remains, to complete onr 
task, to indicate the way in which the different component 
parts whose necessity we have demonstrated have been 
combined for practical purposes. 

Fig. 142 represents diagrammatically a complete Linde 
oxygen installation. 

Fig. 143 represents the appearance of such an installa- 
tion in the case of a unit with an output capacity of 
20 cubic mejires of pure oxygen per hour. 

The working is apparent by simple inspection of the - 
diagrams ; we will therefore elaborate cei’tain particulars 
only. 

Tke decarbonising of the air is effected before its com- 
pression by means of milk of lime flowing continuously* 
in a contrary direction to that of the air. Drying, on the 
contrary, must be effected after compression, as the 
compressor comprises a jet of water which tends to render 
the compression isothermic. 

This desiccation is effected by means of solid chloo'ide 
of lime, which starts it, and of potash in lumps, which 
completes it. 

The unit includes, in reality, two sejlarating appliances, 

K and K’, so as to provide for uninterrupted working. It 
haonens, however, as the 
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coiAjJlete, that the exchangers get choked np little by little;- 
at the of a certain time, which may attain eight day^s, the 




Fia. 142 . — Diagram of an installation for pure oxygen on the Linde system. 


thawed by heating up and energetic evacuation, at ordinar 
temperatures. 

This is, moreover, a common characteristic both c 






the pure oxygen installation 





14 ^. — Os-voTAn wm-lrH in ’Rfirlin. Xiinde avstem. 
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Bimple^ manoeuvre, with this object in view, all the liq^uid 

, ^ir anft all the cold is passed from the frozen coliim^ to the 
other, and ihe latter is placed in its turn in working order 
after a comparatively sliort stoppage. 

At the commencement of manufacture, the apparatus 
is^filled v^itli liquid air produced by expanding the air 
froru^o^)- ^tmospheres. With the oxygen rkj^me^ it is 
possible to lower the pressure to 50 atmotpheres in a 
plant»of 50 cubic metres per hour. 

Still moi’e recently Professor Linde lias given pre- 
ference to another method of desiccating the air — the 
treatment of drying by cold, for which he uses the cold- 
proc^icing auxiliary machine, of which we have spoken at 
length, and which obtains in this new connection its com- 
plete justification. It is, therefore, in the exchangers 
' themselves fitted for the pui’pose that the rime is condensed, 
and when one of the systems of exchangers is blocked, 
which takes place about every twenty-four hours, a very 
simple manoeuvre substitutes therefor the exchanger in 
working condition, so that by means of these substitutions 
the woi’king of the apparatus can be prolonged for twelve 
days and over. 

Fig. 143 represents an installation on the Linde 
system* actually working for M. Bardot in Paris producing 
20 cubic metres per hour. Another installa-tion has just been 
started by M. Bardot at Aubervilliers, near Paris, and 
this installation, which at present represents the most 
advanced oxijgen plant on the Linde system, produces 
50 cubic metres per hour. 

Tlie most usual apparatus on Claude’s system are sizes 
from 5 to 20 cubic metres, which at present are at work in 
some forty installations. 

Numerous pure nitrogen Linde apparatus working on 
the principles set forth on p. 395 are furthermore in 

* 1 1 i * J.1 1 
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to tlio G<>ni.})aiiii for Nitro(jr.ih Grodiccl.^, and 

in France, notably at Notre- Dame de Briaiicon (ftaute* 
Savoie). • 

The most powerful apparatus on tlio Liucle system is 
actually that in use at tlio Cyauamide Works at Odda in 
Norway, belonging to Nitrogen Fertilisers, litd., tiirniug 
out pure mti’ogen, and capable of an output o6»>il7u’'Tubic 
metres of thiS gas per hour. 

Installations of the Liquid Air Company,— In the irfetal- 
lations fitted up by the Liquid Air Cunrpanij down to the 
present time, the desiccation of the air is assured by its 
passage through soda towers, or, following the practice of 
the British O^njijuu- Coiiipani/, through baffle boxes filled with 
hydrated lime, the desiccation, moreover, being further 
assured by the passing of air under pressiu’e, through reci- 
pients filled with chloride of lime. Still more recently Claude 
has succeeded in utilising the great efficiency of expansion 
with exterior work to obtain without any other source of 
cold a desiccation entirely based xipon cold. Himilar to tlie 
Linde system described above, the special exclnfligers which 
he has devised for this object, which are otherwise exti'tmely 
simple, have to be replaced every t wenty-four hours, and 
under these conditions the working of an apparatus is 
enabled to be worked without interruption during twelve 
to fifteen days. 

The present installations of the Liquid Air Uouipaui/ of 
Paris are based upon the backward return and double 
rectification, and are working according to what we have 
termed above, the uiiigle ctjcle principle. 

The Claude apparatus quite recently attained this last 
stage. That gives absolute satisfaction from the point of 
view of results obtained and simplicity of working, after 
having conquered a difficulty which does not exist when 
expansion alone without external work is used. It should 
be clearly understood, moreover, the expansion compen- 
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sating the loss of cold is carried out in the Claude system 
*with external work. But the air, after expansion^ must be 
liquefied hi the bundle of tubes f, f', in Fig. 145, and it is 
i^pally not the case of heating it up, by first passing it' 
Ihrough a liquefier and to bring about liquefaction under 
jjres^re, the urgent necessity for which we have demon- 
strated. ^ e seem, therefore, to be condemned not to use 
this process of the single cycle, save undter conditions 
whei’e the yield from expansion with external work is 
unavoidably bad, so Claude therefore practically con- 
structed all his first apparatus on the principle of the 
double cycle. 

^Claude was able to overcome this initial defect, and 
through the single cycle to benefit from the decisive advan- 
tages of liquefaction under pressure by means of the 
following device ; The exhaust air is passed immediately 
on issuing from the machine into the double bundle of pipes 
F, f', and, instead of confiding the task of provoking liquefac- 
tion under pressure thereto, the very cold nitrogen is entrusted 
'with, thisfuitction when just evaporating and issuing through 
T. Iflstead, therefore, of sending this nitrogen directly to 
the exchanger for which it is destined, we make it first 
travejjse the liquefier of the apparatus, whose bundle of 
pipes is supplied with compressed air at the initial pressure.^ 
The liquid air produced is sent with the exhaust air into the 
collector of the rich liquid.* 

The cooling and filling up of the apparatus are then 
effected by leaving completely open the valves for the 
txpward delivery of the liquids it, e', so as to do away with 
all counter-pressure in the machine and take advantage of 
the total expansion. The temperature of the whole is 
progressively lowered, and at a given^ moment liquid air 
commences to form in the liquefier. The liquid already 

* We can, if we wish, use in a similar way for liquefaction under pressure the 
cold from the oxygen before sending this into the exchanger. 
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formed carried over -with f]ie (‘xlianst iiir is delivered oiitc 
the tray^of tlio rectification column and pi'ogressively fillf 
the apparatus. 



Fia. 145. — i<3aptatioji of tlio Claude apparatus to worlsiaf.? in single cyde. 

# 

When tlio filling up is completed it is sufficient t< 
close tlie valves for the \ip\vard delivery ; the oxhaus 
air no longer- being able to escape, the pressnre rises in tlr 
tubular system, and liquefaction is produced ; the valve 
for the unward delivery of the liquid are then adjusted b; 
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means of tlie liquid gauges of Avhicli we have spokeij (p. 

, 319), so to only deliver the liquid upward as it is formed. 
The proportion of oxygon thereupon progressively increases; 
fills is controlled by analysis or by a clever automatic 
apparatus invented by Linde. When the proportion reaches 
the desii’ed value, say, 90 per cent., the deliveiy valve is 
])rogressively opened to the extent required to maintain the 
proportion of (fkygen, and so that that of the nitrogen on its 
side remains a minimum. The respective deliveries* of 
compressed air of the two exchangers are at the same time 
adjusted, according to the readings of the thermometers 
fixed at the issue of the sepai’ated gases. The duration 
of this starting up is usually from six to seven hom'S. 
When manufacturing liquid air, vrork is carried on natu- 
rally with the highest pressure of which the installation 
is capable — that is, with 35 to 40 atmospheres generally — 
so as to hasten the filling up. In manufacturing oxygen 
this pressure is generally higher than is necessary in spite 
of the counter-pressure, to bring about the addition of 
the cold and ensure the constant quantity of li(fuid air in 
’use. The pressure is therefore diminished up to the point 
where there is no gain in liquid. 

- In an apparatus for 50 cubic metres of oxygen per hour, 
the pressure may in this way be lowered down to twrufy- 
fuur atmospheres ; it does not exceed eujhteen atmospheres 
in a 100 cubic metre apparatus. 

It follows from this circumstance that the conditions of 
expansion are essentially different during the filling up 
stage and that of normal working. When working with 
liquiclair the ratio of expansion, including the contraction 
due to expansion, is at least 20 to 1. In working Avith 
oxygen it is reduced^both by the fact of the lowering of the 
initial pressure and by that of the increase of the counter- 
pressure in the vaporiser, which, as we know, is always at 
least equal to four atmospheres absolute. The ratio of 
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expansion, in other words, can therefore change from twenty 
. in tlie first case to four in the second. Now, we have 



insisted upon the defects of single expansion with a ratio 
as high as twenty, so that in working with liquid air it 
would he very advantageous to work with compound 


Eig* 14:7. — Oxye:en works near Liesre (Belerian Liquid Air Co.)j 




Fia. 14a.—Haiidliiig JQ^obs of compressed oxygen in the works of tSe Oppressed Gas Co. at Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


ex{3ansion, while this would be impossible in working with 
ox;fgen. Here is the way in which Claude has l(^en able to^ 
reconcil«.the two principles. 



PlO. 149. — Fifty cubic metres per hour unit; presqpt model of tbe Liquid Air 

Company. 


When the plants are designed to work for long periods 
the duration of the starting-up with a two hours margin 
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mattei’S little. riie simplicity of <i. noii-compouml iiukJiIik 
is to be p*;gFerred to tlie Siiving of tinu' ; if t ho sioppayoM, oi 
•the contrary, are to be short and fre(inont liu' sfarl int*;-uj 
■ time becomes very important. Wb' tlion nso a (mniponin 
machine, which a very simple device permits of (haann- 
pounding so soon as it is used for flie nian^iaet iTrt 
of oxygen. This device is tlie one attjiciieil (o the unhjt 
Fig. 14C, capable of an output of tw(mty culhe nwnres pei 
hour, and comsfruoited for tlie oxygen works of Hiiiiao. 

• Fig. 5 . 5 , p. Ib’d, is a view of a -F) eiiltie nietri' a[i|jarafn.' 
sucli as the Inipiid Air (Imipany at first (‘unstrueted tlieni. 
This apparatus connirises extermtlly two eoluiiins abinii 
4-50 m. high. 'I'lie right-hand eoinmn contains tin 
exchangers and the liipiefier, wliih- the left-hand eoluifiti 
contains the appartitus for evitporating tuid reet ilieat ion, 
The works of the CVnn/n’e.s'sei/ (hixfx ('mujuunj, at Bonlogne- 
on-Beine,the Jii'lijiini IJi/iiid Air (''iinjuuit/x worksat (higree, 
near Liege (Fig. l l'7),tire each fnnii.'-hed with t wo apparal u.'^ 
of this ty{)e. 

The Litpiid Air Comptuiy has recently suec’eetled ^ in 
rendering tlunr apptiraltis more eoiupael without inter- 
fering with the east* of erection, ttnd they Intve eombrned 
the whole apparatus in ti siiigh* cohinin, who.so appearance 
is shown, for a fifty cubic metri'.s per iioiir plant iti Fig. J Mb 
There naturally Follows from this arrangenn’Ut a notable 
dimintition in the penetration of i*xterna! heat ami an 
^appreciable lowering of pressure in woi-king, the redaetion 
: this pressure to the e.xtrenu' limit eonslitming, be it 
understood, a sure criterion of the value of the apparatus 
yfrom the economic point of view. 

It’is interesting in this connection to note the loweritig 
* of pressure in the following ajtparatus : 

10 cubic metriM jicr Innir, the working; presmav i>* '>0 

20 .. .. 

60 .. „ .. 24 

100 .. \« 



